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PREFACE 


Is this book I Have attempted to give, from a western 
pomt of view, a history of the commerce between the 
’R/vmn.-n Empire and India from the triumph of Augustus 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius. The full Btory of its 
decline, of the oriental commerce of the Byzantine era, 
and its development into the commerce of the Middle 
Ages would form another volume and finds no place here. 
Various problems, too, which are incidental to Borne’s 
commerce with the East, have been indicated rather than 
discussed and I hope to deal with them elsewhere. Readers 
will find that many items of Beane’s trade with Africa and 
Arabia have been included; this was inevitable m view 
of the geographical position of India and the development 
of a special sea-traffic between that region and Roman 
Egypt. Some of my critics will question the wisdom of 
separating the Imperial age from the centuries which 
went before, hut there are limits to a work which goes 
into any detail, and like Mr Charlesworth, I risk willingly 
the imputation that, in this hook on one aspect of ancient 
commerce, Ihave given a description of whichthehegmning 
and the end are absent. 

I wish to thank the Adjudicators for the Le Bas Prize of 
1925, and in particular Professor Rapson, in return for 
valuable suggestions and indispensable criticisms, and 
the University for allowing me to publish beyond the 
time-limit, My thanks are due also to Mr L. TSfl- glugfiAld 
of Mill Hill, London, for constant clerical assistance, par- 
ticularly in reading through the proof-sheets of the 
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narrative, and I owe a special debt of gratitude to Mibb 
E. Abbey of South Kensington for helping me m the 
translation of M Khvos toff’s monograph m Russian on 
the oriental trade of Graeco-Roman Egypt Acknowledge- 
ments and thanks are due to W. de Gruyter and Go. of 
Berlin for permission to insert the illustration which faceB 
page 143 Lastly, I thank the Cambridge University Press 
for its patience and care. 

This book is based upon original sources, but I am much 
indebted to the work of others, especially for details upon 
subjects of which I cannot claim expert knowledge, and 
the extent of my indebtedness is shewn m the notes 

Two points about geography. I have used the expression 
“Indian Ocean” as including the Arabian Sea, and the 
expression “East Africa” means the African coast from 
Bab-el'Mandeb outwards 


E H. WARMINGTON 


Mill Si U, London 
January 1928 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Since the first publication of this book m 1928 new dis- 
coveries have been made and more research has been earned 
out of which the mam results are given m an Appendix 
Opportunity has also been taken, m preparing this new 
edition, to make some minor alterations or corrections to the 
text of the first edition 

The original index is retained intact, and does not cover 
the new Appendix 

Mill Rill, London E H. WARMINGTON 

January 1974 
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PART I 


THE OPENING UP AND PROGRESS 
OE ROME’S COMMERCE WITH INDIA 

INTRODUCTION 
I. FOREWORD 

The first two centuries of the Roman Empire witnessed the 
establishment and development of a profitable commerce 
between two great regions of the earth, the Mediterranean 
countries and India. We need not wonder at this. In the 
first place, the century after Christ was an era of new dis- 
coveries and enterprises, for the western world, after ages 
of straggle, was muted under the firm rule of Rome, and, 
in the enjoyment of lasting peace and prosperity, was npe 
and ready for fresh developments m the intercourse of 
men; in the second place, the weldmg of the races of the 
West and of the near East into one well-governed whole 
brought into sharp relief the prominent geographical 
feature formed by Asia Minor, Palestine, Ai- alnn , and the 
north-eastern corner of Africa. By using the near East 
as a base, merchants filled with the western characteristic 
of energetic discovery and the will and power to expand, 
backed by the governing power of Rome and the prestige 
of her great name, and helped by Roman capital, were 
readier to push eastwards by land and sea than they bad 
been before The moving force from first to last came from 
toe West, toe httle-ohanging peoples of the East allowed 
toe West to find them out We have, then, on toe one side 
India of the Orient, then, as now, a disjointed aggregate of 
countries but without the uniting force of British rule 
which she now has and, while open to commerce, content 
generally to remain within her borders and to engage in 
wc 
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agriculture On the otter aide we have Rome, also at first 
agricultural, tut now risen after oentunes of triumph to 
be mistress of a vast empire of peoples, with whom and 
through whom she conducted all her commerce. The 
peouliar attitude of Indians and Romans towards commerce 
caused them to meet eaoh other rarely along any of the 
routes which linked them over long distances, and to con- 
duct their affairs over unexplored seas and dangerous 
solitudes on land by means of intermediaries These in- 
dispensable middlemen and earners belonged, from geo- 
graphical necessity, to the following (a) Greeks, especially 
those of Alexandria and Egypt, Roman subjects who spread 
both east and west m enterprises oonducted chiefly by sea; 
(6) Syrians, Jews, and other peoples of Asia Minor, Roman 
subjects who moved westwards and along land-routes east- 
wards; (c) Armenians and Caucasian tabes, Roman allies 
of very doubtful loyalty, (d) Arabians, non-Roman camera 
upon desert-routes and onental waters, (s) Axumites and 
Somali, non-Roman Arab-Afncans who traded with the far 
East and the interior of Africa, (/) the Parthians, a great 
land-power, a rival of Rome, and controlling the great land- 
route to the far East Of these, the non-Romans proved a 
difficult problem to Roman oommerce through a succession 
of prmcipates, the Parthians could place almost unsur- 
monntable barriers m the way by land, and even on 
the sea, which is open to all, the Romans had to contest 
the right of oontrol with Arabians and pirates 
If the vast expanse of Europe, Africa, and Asia be con- 
templated as a whole, it will be found that the long but 
narrow Mediterranean Sea and the extended curve of the 
Indian Ocean compress the traot formed by Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and Arabia, into what maybe called a “waist” 
of land from which the coasts of Italy and India are 
roughly equidistant The Mediterranean and Indian seas, 
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thus brought close together, are ‘brought closer still by 
the two western inlets of Indian waters — the Persian Gulf 
and the Bed Sea, and by them the positions of Syria and 
Arabia between East and "West are emphasised. Lastly, 
the Bed Sea approaches the Mediterranean to within a 
Tory small distance at its northern end, especially by means 
of the Heroopolite Gulf, and this fact fixed as the main 
channel of Bome’s trade with India the sea-route from 
Alexandria through the Bed Sea to the Indian Ocean 

What we have called the “waist” of land received in 
some part of itself all the routes which connected Tndin. 
with the Mediterranean by land and sea, for the strip of 
land between the western coast of the Bed Sea and the 
Nile must he included in the “waist ” In these interm ediate 
territories were found nearly all the receivers and camera 
of Indian merchandise hound for the West, into these 
regions flocked merchants from the West bent npon 
oriental trade; within these regions were found nearly all 
those great cities or races which were made great by 
sewing the opportunities offered by the reception and 
carnage of oriental trade 

Beginning with Italy and the Mediterranean Sea, we will 
work our way eastwards and review the various trade- 
routes betweenBome andludiaandthe natureof the foreign 
races through which they passed at the tune when Augustus 
made himself master of the Boman world 


n TRAVEL BETWEEN ITALY AND TEE NEAR EAST 
Borne had received Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt into 
her hands, her empire extended over the “waist” of Asia 
Minor bo as to include all territories as far eastwards as 
^mer Euphrates aQd the TOP* frontier separating 
Syria and Palestine from Arabia, bnt the and tracts of the 
Arabian peninsula she did not control, while the uncouth 


1-2 
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kibes of the Caucasus mountains, surging between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, had felt but slightly the power 
of her military forces The city itself, which had become 
the money-centre of the world through the speculative 
activities of Romans and through wars, had sent crowds of 
speculators to the near East and had received an extensive 
free population of Orientals, the old frugal austerity had 
long given way before the attractions of luxury, and wares 
of ihe for East were reaching Rome m some quantify at the 
end of the second century before Chnst Rome held the 
West as a unity, but India was not one whole. Central India 
with both coasts was under the sway of powerful Andhra 
kings, the north-west was ohaotic, for Graeco-Bactnans 
and pastoral nomads (Sakas) from Central Asia were being 
driven southwards through Sind regions by the Yue(h)-chi, 
while Magadhn kings ruled the north-east. Three strong 
Tamil kingdoms occupied the south of the peninsula. 
The Indians sent no ships farther westward than the 
Red Sea mouth, letting the Creoles come to them. Thus in 
dealing with the trade-routes, wo start from the Westd) 
Although Rome was the largest market for goods from 
the near and from the far East, the port used for landing the 
more precious and fragile wares m Italy was not Ostia, 
where the silting up of the Tiber caused danger and delay (2), 
but the safer one, Puteoli (Pozzuoli), close to fashionable 
Baiae, and more favoured for its proximity to theproductave 
works of Campania than for its sheltered harbour, mole, 
pier, and large docks. Travellers, starting when the lamps 
were lit, could sail to Rome by night, but merchandise 
was sent thither along one hundred and fifty miles of road 
through Capua, Smuesso, Mintnmae, and Tarracma Trade 
and travel between Puteoli and Syria and Alexandria 
were brisk and constant, and tbe place was a centre for 
transhipment to the provinces (S). 
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When the Empire began, one of three joumeyB was nor- 
mally taken to the near East — (a) from Brundisium across 
the Adriatic, along the Yia Egnatia, and across to Bithynia 


at Sardis, Tarsos, Antioch, and other centres— a slow 
journey hut available throughout the year? (5) a voyage 
from Italy to Ephesos by way of Corinth and Athens or 
round the Peloponnese (4) to Asia Minor and Syria, a route 
used in summer by sight-seers, leisured men of business, 
and by traders with Greece; (c) a voyage direct from Borne 
or Puteoh to Alexandria, where Indian wares destined for 
the West were concentrated after transport from the Bed 
Sea and even from Antioch and were shipped again to 
Puteoh, especially from May to September when corn-ships 
saileddirectbetweenPnteohand Alexandria, directvoyages 
between Italy and Syria or Asia Minor being by far less 
favoured (6). About July strong N.W. winds forced west- 
ward-bound ships with cargoes and passengers to sail by 
mghtwhencalmsprevaaledjor to coast Synaand Asia Minor 
by means of local breezes («), while between mid-November 
and mid-March any voyage at all was exceptional (7>. 

The firm establishment of Augustus xn the pnnmpate 
brought peace and prosperity, and since mnoh trade shifted 
from the near East to Borne, the Mediterranean Sea had 
become filled with merchants (8), and the fashionable world 
began to demand oriental luxuries on a scale unknown 


before, brought by Greeks, Syrians, Jews, and Arabians in 
Greek vessels, true Homans (resident not farther east than 


Asia Minor) helping them with moneyed capital when it 
was needed The mam channel for these luxuries through 
the Mediterranean was the sea-voyage from Alexandria to 
Puteoh, and so we naturally turn to look at the "province*’ 


territory with India. 



CHAPTER I 


The Trade-Monies between Rome and India 

I EGYPT AND THE SEA-EOHTE TO INDIA 

The great Nile river in a manner nmtes Egypt to that 
region of the world which we have called a “waist” of Innd, 
and, by way of the Red Sea, the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean (which thronghont tins book includes the 
Arabian Sea of to-day) are placed geographically dose to 
each other Navigation m the Red Sea dates from very early 
times, and a definite but mostly indirect trade with India 
was established by the Ptolemies, under whom Alexandria 
became the inevitable entrepot between East and West 
and a commercial meeting-place for the peoples of three 
continents, and when Augustus established himself as pnn- 
ceps of an united western world there were two permanent 
methods of travel between the Egyptian capital and Indian 
seas, one which avoided the Red Sea as much as possible, 
and one which braved that treacherous gulf throughout its 
length Merchants who preferred the first method started 
from Iuliopolis on the canal which connected Alexandria 
with the Canobic arm of the Nile, and navigated that nver 
southwards for about eleven days when winds weie fair 
until the horseshoe-bend of the nver was reached In this 
region lay Caenepohs (Kenah) and Coptos (Keft) where 
roads struck out towards the Red Sea From Caenepolis one 
track led N. and N E for six or seven days to Myos Hormos 
(Mussel-Harbour, now identified with Abu Soha’ar) while 
from Coptos another led S E for twelve days to Berenice 
upon the Umm-el-Ketef bay below Ras Benas Coptos (1), 
reached through a short canal, was much frequented by 
Egyptians and Arabians with Indian and Arabian wares, 
and was in faotthestarting-point of both these desert-routes, 
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for OoptoB and Caenepolis -were connected by road as well 
as by nver. Men travelled aoross the desert by camel or 
caravan and generally at night, and the Romans, leaving 
the tracks nnpaved because of the camelB, maintained 
the Ptolemaic division of them into stages with fortified 
supply-stations, cisterns (hydreumata), and armed guards, 
the caravanBanes.were large and the hostels at Berenice 
were considered good ( 21 . The different statements made by 
Agatharohides, Strabo, and Pliny shew that the use made 
of the two ports varied at different periods Both had been 
established as havens by Ptolemy Philadelphos,but when 
Agatharohides wrote in the time of Philometor (181-145), 
only Myos Hormos was important, probably because the 
Mens Porphyntes was close by the route and because 
weather and shoals were a nuisance at Berenice. When 
Strabo wrote under Augustus, Myos HoimoB, where there 
was a naval station, was still the chief port, but Berenice, 
withits good landing-places, was rising Lastly, when Pliny 
wrote under Nero and Vespasian, Berenice had surpassed 
the other, probably because a land-journey thither passed 
near some emerald mines and avoided part of the Bed Sea, 
and it is possible that ships unloaded at Berenice but lay 
in harbour at Myos Hormos (s>> which retained, perhaps, 
some importance as a receptacle of Arabian wares. 


ItedSe^notablyatraokhranohmgofffromtheOaene<pohs— 

Myos Homos rout*? at Ar&s and leading to Philoteras 
probably at the mouth of the Wadi Guwesis, another 
branching from the Coptos— Berenice route at Phoemcon 
and leading eastwards to Leucos Limen (AUmsPortamKos- 

0f ^ e ir es ' a track from ^esiya on the 
£Ue (near Apolhnopohs Magna, Bdfu) joining the Coptos- 

Ph8laCr0 (Dw6 ^' another from Qmhos 
joining that route at Apollouos (Wadi Gemal), and one 
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beyond Roman influence, from Meroe to Ptolemau «) 
Moat of these had become unimportant when the Roman 
Empire began and m my judgment were used chiefly by 
people who were not m charge of loads of wares, but the 
route Coptos — Leucos Limen, provided with wtemsible 
beacons as well as with stations, was used fully by loaded 
camels even m Roman times, and the route Redesiya — 
Berenice was also so trodden but less and less (6). Choice of 
route might vary according to a man’s taste and to his 
home, to prevailing winds m the Red Sea, and to disturb- 
ances reported from time to time along the desert-roads 
If a man chose to risk the dangers of sea and pirates (o) 
he could use the ancient canal leaving the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile at Phacusse (at least m the time of Augustus, 
though the pomt of departure has not been constant), and 
by taking a journey of seven days from Alexandria along 
the Wadi Toumilat and by way of the Bitter Lakes could 
reach the Heroopokte Gulf (Gulf of Suez) where the second 
Ptolemy, who cleared out the wide and deep canal-channel 
and added locks to prevent flooding from the Red Sea, had 
founded Arsmoe or Cleopatns (Ardscherud near Suez) 
Augustus probably cleared it out afresh, but the frequent 
south wind and the shoals at Arsmoe continued to deter 
many an intending voyager (7) We shall describe some im- 
portant developments m the use of this route which served 
to connect Egypt with Aela(na) (Akaba), Petra, and distant 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, passing through irrigated 
country as far as the Gulf of Suez, but under Augustus mid 
throughout the imperial period the route up the Nile to 
Coptos and then to Berenice and Myoa Hormos was the 
chief passage for the trade with India Strabo says that in 
times gone by very few vessels durst pass the Strait of 
Bab-d-Mandeb, bat under Augustus and especially after 
the expedition to Arabia Eudaemon (Yemen) in 26 B 0. 
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Arabia and India became better known through fre- 


the Somab in fleets which brought back precious freights to 
Alexandria— a city which controlled the trade, distributed 
cargoes to other regions, reaped double customs-dues, and 
attracted foreigners to a degree above all other marts. He 


in this tr affic (8). The merchants who visited India, not yet 
knowing the best use of the monsoonB, coasted all the way 


Ifartak to the nver Indus. In constant dread of the inhos- 
pitable and uncivilised Arabian coast and of the shoals m 
the Red Sea, they sailed under armed guards and with the 
help of professional guides down the middle of that long 
gulf or near its western Bide and called at Aduhs (Zula, 
the present port being Massowa) chiefly for African wares, 
then on the east side at Muza (Mokha), and having taken 
m water at Ocehs (near Celia) near Capb Acila at the Strait 
of Bah-el-Mandeh (9) proceeded into the Indian Ocean and 
found Indians and Indian wares in African marts of the 
Somahjin Soootralsland, but above all at ArabiaBudaemon 


Arabians, and Indians. Farther along, m Hadramaut, Cane 
(Hisn Ghorab) and Mosoba (Khor Reiri), both trading with 
India, invited a call do) Leaving out most of the Persian 
Gulf, men coasted along until they reached Barbancon on 
the Indus, where Indian, Tibetan, Persian, and Chinese 
goods oould be obtained. Further sailing to the south 
brought them to the Gulf of Cambay and the Saka mart 
Barygaza (Broach) on the Nerbudda. Local marts along 
the coast of India could he visited under the supervision 
of Andhra rulers who controlled much of the western and 
eastern shores, but the chief goals were the three Tamil 
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States of South India — (o) the Chera Kingdom, controlling 
generally the sea-coast from Calient to Cape Comorin, and 
possessing the famous pepper-marts, Muzins (Cranganore) 
and Nelcynda (Kottayam), though the latter may have 
passed already to (b) the Fandya Kingdom, occupying 
roughly thedistnota of Madura and Tmnevellyand bounded 
on the S and S E, by the north coast of the Gulf of Manaar 
to the Palk Strait — a kingdom famous for its pearls of 
Kolkai, (c) the CholaKingdom stretching alongtheeastside 
of India from the Yaigai, or at least the Valiyar to Nellore 
and the river Pennar, and famous foritsmnshnspi) Ceylon, 
sending its products to these Tamil peoples, was known to 
hut not visited by Boman subjects who however, according 
to Strabo, were penetrating to the Ganges by sea m small 
numbers He says that their visits to Lidia and the Ganges 
were rare and hasty, and complains of the unscientific 
nature of their reports and, as a result, he relies much upon 
earlier Hellenistic writers, gives no details about the Indian 
peninsula, and ignores the tributaries of the Ganges <H). 
Possibly the Greeks were quite unacquainted yet with the 
proper use of the monsoons even for coasting and for sailing 
to the Indus, though some think otherwise (is), Boman 
subjects did not reside yet in India (»), nor didmany Indians 
visit Alexandria, for Cleopati a gave audience to Ethiopians, 
Trogodytes, Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes and Par- 
thians, no Indians are mentioned P5> 

Through their geographical position and their ignorance 
of the monsoons, the Greeks of Augustan Egypt were ham- 
pered in their trade by the activities of intermediary races. 
In the first place, a great part of the Indian merchandise 
now reaching the Boman Empire was obtained by the 
Egyptians from Arabians The southern area of Arabia 
oontains the highland plateaux of Asir and Yemen, of 
which the latter chiefly concerns us In temperate regions 
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with productive soil by the Bea settled and prospered for 
ages the Sabaeansin Yemen or Arabia Eadaemonj these in 
the course of centuries, conquering the Minaeans of Jauf, 
built up a prosperous and undisturbed trade with India, 
their capital being Ma’nb (Man(a)ba) and their chief mart 
Arabia Eudaemon (Aden), named from the district, then 
as now the only safe and shoal-free harbour between Snez 
and India, and in ancient tunesameetmg-place of Ptolemaic 
Greeks and Indians, particularly from the Indus. These 
Sabaeans, together with the G-errhaeans of the Persian 
Gulf, grew immensely wealthy and were for a long tome the 
chief intermediaries of sea-trade between East and West, 
checked only for a short period through the activities of 
Ptolemies Q and HI (18). They made full ubq of the 
sea and of desert-rontes,'&nd helped the Africans to exclude 
Indians from the Bed Sea and to keep secret from the 
Greeks the use of the monsoons. About 115 B.C. the power 
passed to the Himyantes or Homerites of the extreme 
south-west of Arabia and the two came to form one people 
under one king. Their importance in Borne’s Indian trade 
at the beginning of the Empire is shewn by the frequency 
with which we find Indians and Arabians coupled together 
m Augustan writers O.D, and Boman knowledge, even of 
the Sabaeans, in their tune was vague. The kingdom of 
Hadramaut (Chatramobtae),with the dependent Catahanes 
andGebbamtae,was an intermediary of less importance, but 
passed oriental wares into a kingdom which, much nearer 
Roman borders, created a harrier between the Romans 
and direot trade with India, tapping steadily the trade 
both of Egypt and of Syria This barrier was formed by 
the Nabataean Arabs of the Suez Peninsula aud the N.W. 
comer of Arabia, who extended their influence down the 
Red Sea coast at least as far as Leuce Gome (El Haura) and 
to the north-east along the bordersof Syria and Axabiaeven 
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to the Euphrates Their very great wealth was due to their 
caravan trade with the Persian Gulf, with the Sabaeara 
and (through the GebbamtaB) with Hadramaut, and also 
to their bitumen traffic with Egypt, their geographical 
position giving them great advantages thus their capital, 
Petra (Sela, and perhaps Bekem) m the Wadi Musa be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Aelamtio Gulf, with whiohit was 
connected, received waresfrom Leuce Comeand passed them 
on to Bhmocolura (El Arish f ) on the oonfines of Egypt and 
to Gaza (‘Azzah, now Ghuzzeh) for distribution m the 
Mediterranean, at Petra too roads to Hebron and Jeru- 
salem branched off from a track leading from Aelai^a 
(Akaba) to Bostra, Damascus, Palmyra., and other Syrian 
oentres, short tracks led aoross Sinai to Arsmoe or Pelu- 
mon, great routes ran from Petra to the Persian Gulf and 
to South Arabia — one through northern deserts to Forath 
and Char ax (Mohamxnarah), another through Thalaba 
and Dumaetha to Gerrha (El Katif or perhaps Koweit), 
one through Leuce Gome to Arabia Eudaemon and to 
Hadramaut, and another well inland to Hadramaut All 
ftiana routes carried Indian wares and Aelana received 
Chinese fabrics also, destined for Syria, bntm Strabo’s time 
it was the camel-traffio between Petra and Leuce Come 
(which was both a port and a station on a caravan-track) 
that had reached suoh large dimensions Small wonder 
that the unfortunate tendency of the Nabataeans towards 
piracy on the Bed Sea was giving way to more peaceful 
occupations (is> Almost the whole of their traffic was 
conducted without touching Egypt, which was thus per- 
petually a rival in commerce, but goods could he sent aoross 
the Peninsula of Sinai or across the Bed Sea to Myos 
Hormos and Berenice m order to avoid a long journey by 

Tn the second place, some of the Arab-Afnoan peoples of 
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the marts of the Somali, and carrying on a traffic of very 
longstanding with Indians of Cambay in Indian, African, 
and Arabian shipping centred at the Cape of Spices (Cape 
Gnardaftn), were beginning to unite themselves into an 
inland Axnmite kingdom of Abyssinia, with Auxume or 
Axum as the future royal seat and Adnlis in the Bed Sea 
as the mam port With the Arabians and the now free So- 
mali they held several trade secrets and perhaps persuaded 
the Indians not to go nearer to Egypt than Ocelis at Bab-el- 
Mandeb (is) even in the time of Augustus Wing Iuba 
recordeda “Promuntunumlndorum 1 ’ ontheEgyptiancoast 
of the Bed Sea, near the confines of Ethiopia; Pliny's sole 
mention of Baiygaza,the chief centre of this commerce on 
the Indian side, is to say that some held it to be an Ethiopian 
town “ on the sea-shore beyond," and the monolith at Axum 
is Buddhist in its inspiration ( 20 ) Hence arose thatconfusion 
between Ethiopia and India which caused writers, chiefly of 
a later age when Home’s trade had once more fallen into 
Asumite-Ethiopian control, constantly to locate TthK». b.tiR 
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of Afnoa (21), where so much Indian trade was centred. 

By land, too, these Abyssinians controlled a route from 
the Red Sea across the Tigre highlands to Meroe andby the 
Atbara nver to the Nile, which was then followed to the 
marts Elephantine and Syene, where the nver became 
navigable with ease. Meroe had once been a centre of trade 
Bed Sea and Libya, but the increasing nso of 


~ Aun iibos an u. bae aunouL- 

toes and expenses of a Nile voyage to Meroe from the 
noman point of view caused this kingdom to decline, 
-wero s explorers found Meroe almost a solitude <as>. The 
“Unites preferred more and more to meet the Greeks 
. TT** &t Somah marts, and probably on the island 
Soootra C^osconda) inhabited by a mixed population 
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of Arabs, Indians, and Greeks under Arabian control, and 
visited by merchants going to and from Tnflm (S 3 ). 

The veiled hostility of Parthia,the irruption of “Scythian” 
tribes into Oentral Asia, the great length and uncertainty 
of the land-routes, and the enormous expense incurred m 
bnymg wares from the desert-routes pf Arabia— all those 
considerations influenced the Romans towards using so far 
as possible the route through the Red Sea, and the constant 
presence of the " Sabaean,” Nabataean, and Axunute middle- 
men along that route impressed nponAuguBtuB,for the sake 
of his empire’s welfare and for the sake of his own in- 
terests in Egypt (part of his own domains), the necessity of 
taking steps tomake theRoman trade with India easier and 
moreprofitableforstate and people With reference to Egypt 
itself, he cleared out the oanals, maintained a military camp 
at Ooptos and employed the soldiersin repairing the cisterns 
on the roads leading to Myos Hormos and to Berenice ( 24 ), 
established (so far as we can tell) a strategos as receiver 
(iropttXipmjs) of the dues of the Red Sea ( 85 ) m the districts 
of Ombites, Fhilaa, and Elephantine, doubtless m order to 
supervise the tax-farmers who were sent down to levy 
the dues of Myos Hormos and Berenice ( 26 ), reproduced a 
Ptolemaic system so that a strategos or the epistrategos 
of the Thebais, assisted by an Arabarohes and a prae- 
fectus montis Beremcidis(-es), bad military supervision 
over the routes from Ooptos to the harbours and perhaps 
over the Rod Sea as far as the Strait ( 87 ), maintained local 
or transit-dues, for instance at Ooptos, Syene, Hermonthis, 
Fayum, Hermupolis, and Sohedia near Alexandria, and 
levied road-dues on persons using the desert-routes (SB) 

Considerable efforts were made by Augustus in opposition 
to the powerful intermediaries of which we have spoken 
TheHimyante-Sabaeans, prosperous and secretive, were the 
most substantial barriers to direct trade between Roman 
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territory and India along tlie sea-route, and against them 
Augustus turned the force of Roman arms. In 25 B.O., in- 
fluenced by reports of their wealth and, without a doubt, 
desirous of controlling the traffic in oriental spices, aro- 
matics, precious stones, and so on, of which many were 
attributed to the peoples through whose hands they passed, 
he sent out Aelius Gallus to explore southern Arabia and 
Ethiopia and to subdue where he could not conciliate, but 
the expedition, which orossed from Arsinoe or CJleopatris 
to hence Come and was assisted dubiously by Nabataeans 
and Jews, failed tomjurepermanently the Himyante power, 
failed perhaps to reach even Man(a)ba the capital, and, 


Coptos to Alexandria However, the Romans increased their 


Hnnyantes, who put the head of Augustus ontheir coihb(2B). 
Commercial schemes were renewed in connexion with the 
journey entered upon by Gams m 1 B 0. Prom what we 
know of the work of Inba and the investigations made for 
Augustus by Isidore and apparently Dionysos, both of 
Chaiax, and from Pliny’s implication that there was a 
Roman fleet in the Red Sea at th-m time, we can Bafely con- 
clude that Augustus had planned a circumnavigation of 
Arabia by two fleets, one starting from the Persian Golf, 
one from Egypt ( 80 ). With the death of Gams the scheme 
was abandoned but, as Augustan writers shew, Rome was 
excited with the prospect of military glory in the East (Si), 
and the Red Sea fleet may have destroyed, dismantled, or 
occupied Arabia Eudaemon at this time The fate of this 


mart is referred to by only one authority — the Pervphis of 
Aw Erythraean Sea of Nero’s time, but the date, author, 
and nature of the event are mnch disputed But since the 
author of the Peri/pkis says plainly that not long before 
his time “Caesar” subdued (»car«rr/>fyaTo) the plaoe, I have 
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no doubt that one of the earlier emperors most be held 
responsible, and the overthrow must have occurred before 
the Greeks fully discovered the use of the monsoons— for 
after that, military action was not needed «« Of a Homan 
control over the Himyantes I can find no real evidence 
By Hero’s time Himyante Muza inside the Bed Sea had 
taken the place of Arabia Eadaemon, whioh however was 
destined to nse again as Adane 

Hadramaut was too far round the Arabian coast, and the 
dependent Catabanes and Gebbamtae were too far m the 
desert to come within the reach of Koman armed forces, hut 
the activities of the Nabataeans were adequately controlled 
(88), their pirates on the Bed Sea being chastised, probably 
with the approval of Petra, and there can he no doubt that 
the kingdomhad become aclientof BomeOO Perhaps ltwas 
Augustus who instituted at Leuce Come a very high due of 
26 per cent (rerapnj), which, I think, was a protective due 
levied by the Nabataeans for their own treasury at the com- 
mand and under the military supervision of the RomanB who 
wanted to drive trade to Egyptian ports At any rate, Phny 
states that goods from South Arabia passing through the 
Nabataean territory paid Roman dues first at Gaza and 
that the expenses of that route were enormous (36) The 
friendship of theNabataeans with Borne was uncei tarn, and 
though Nabataeans came westwards to Borne and Puteoh, 
and Roman subjects frequented Petra, quarrels over law- 
suits were frequent and the loyalty of the Aiabs was 
unreliable (38) 

In the case of the Ethiopian trade, which was notabnsk 
one except by sea, something was done by Augustus, but 
onlyin connexion with the kingdom of Meroe Thus,m29B 0 
Cornelius Gallus, after suppressing a revolt m the Thebais 
including Coptos and caused by the arrival of Roman tax- 
collectors, arranged that the region above thePirst Cataract 
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should be held by the Ethiopians of Meroe as a Roman 
protectorate < 37 ) Shortly afterwards the Ethiopians were 
included in the scheme of Aeliufl Gallus against Arabia ( 38 ), 
and when they seized Syene Elephantine and Philae m his 
absence, Petromus after fruitless negotiations drove them 
back, Queen Candace refused to abide by the peace granted 


her envpys to Augustus at Samos in 21 b.o. where at the 
same time the emperor received one or more Indian embassies 
also. The Roman frontier was now fixed at Hierasycammos 
(Maharraka), and the region (DodecasohoinoB) between this 
place and Syene (Assuan) was strengthened by aline of sta- 
tionsandput under the control of Elephantine (39). Inl3B.C. 
envoys were sent to Candace and the Ethiopians seem to 


It is possible that the Romans imposed differential ons- 


vesselB from Augustus’ tune onwards («>, but, as we 
see, after that emperor no real attempt was made to occupy 
ilm coasts of Arabia or to curtail the activities of the 
Axumitesj there are no certain traces that even the Bed Sea 
was well policed, yet there was constant rivalry between 
Bonis and her intermediaries. No attempt was ever made 
by the Romans to reach India by sailing round Afm«. The 
Phoenicians bad sailed round from east to west, if indeed 

iepOT<i ° f V0 7 a S e but only Eudoxos 

of Cysncos had proved himself a forerunner of Vasco da 
wma by attempting twice (unsuccessfully so far as we can 
tell), m the time of Ptolemy Lathyros, to reach Tndfr. by 

™umg&omSpamroundAfnca,aftertwosnccess£nlvoyages 

to India from the Red Sea (*8). 
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the end, and along the course of the sea-route to India, he 
was hailed as a god at Puteoli, thanks were rendered to him 
m Egypt; a temple was raised to him at Philae, and another 
(I suspect by Greek residents of a later reign) at Muzins 
(Cranganore) in India It was natural that the Homans 
should direct their greatest efforts towards an active and 
direct trade by a cheap, quick, and tolerably safe route by 
Bea, but I do not think we can maintain with Schur the 
theory that the dismantling of Arabia Eudaemon was 
followed by a Roman protectorate over the Himyantes, 
Hadramaut, and Socotra M3) 

H THE LAND-ROUTES TO INDIA 

Eastern transit-trade joined with a spirit of industry had 
caused the wonderful prosperity of Alexandria, the same 
conditions caused the wonderful prosperity of the Syrian 
cities. The pleasure-loving atmosphere of the capital An- 
tioch, where Roman and Italian business men resided in 
numbers, was counteracted partly by the convergence in 
Syria not only of the great overland route from India and 
China bnt also minor routes from those regions, partly by 
the industrial nature of the Syrian inhabitants Syria lies 
on the “waist” of land at that point which bungs .the 
Mediterranean near to the Indian Ocean by the inlet of the 
Persian Gulf, which itself is continued by the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates M<) 

Travellers to the East by land were almost bound to cross 
these rivers, being in friendly territory as far as the 
Euphrates A traveller from Rome made hiswayfirst to An- 
tioch or direct to places where the Euphrates was bridged 
Thus he could go by land from Smyrna or Ephesos (pro- 
sperous because of the routes which came in from the East) 
through Phrygia, Pisidia, Cilicia, and round to Antioch, 
or he coasted thither from Ephesos Or, if he chose not to 
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visit Antioch, there was the road from Ephesos through 
Phrygia, Lycaoma, and Cappadocia to Melitene (Malatia), 
near which the Euphrates was bndged at Domisa as), and 
another well-known route from Smyrna passed through 
northPhrygia, Galatia, south Pontus, and Lesser Armenia to 
Enza through Satala, which was the goal of important roads 
through the north part of Asia Minor also. Other important 
crossings of the Euphrates were at Samosata and Zeugma 
where the river was bndged to Apamea (Birejik) and soon 
a legion and a customs-house were established there, for 
it was a normal meeting-place for travellers going eastwards 
(i6).PromhereMesopotamiawaBtraversedsouth-eastwards 
along the Euphrates or through the Arabes Scemtae to the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia and Ctesiphon on the Tigris, 
but in hot summers men often travelled from Melitene, 
Samosata, and Zeugma through north Mesopotamia to 
the region of Ninos (Nineveh) on the Tigris, whence they 
reached the mam route to the East either by turning south 
to Seleucia or by proceeding east through old Arbela to 
Ecbatana (47) All these routes avoided the Armenian 
hills, but client kings held Melitene and Samosata. 

But the great mam route to the far East began at Antioch 
, in Syna(48) Prom here roads led to places on the Euphrates, 
j notably Thapsacos near Kal'at Dibse where, however, Arab 
,, hordes were troublesome (48), and Zeugma, which became 
the favourite meeting-place. The route then lay through 
j A^themusias and then either roughly along the course of 
,! ~® Bilecha to Nioephonon whence the left bank of the 
,! •‘™Ph ra tes w&a followed all the way to Greek Seleucia 
ot dse by a desert-road three days 5 distance from Hie 
uphratesbutwell supplied with resting-places and cisterns 
V> a j , j g tlm> ugh the Arabes Scemtae who were friendly 
V * T ed moderate dues Tins road led to Parthian Ctesi- 
L' Ph ° n> but tbe oal y ^advantage was Parthian raids which 
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centred often at Circesmm (Buseira) < 60 > From Ctesiphon, 
frequented (si) by Roman subjects, the route lay east- 
ward to the plateau of Iran winch, consisting of the modem 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, was controlled by 
the ill-cultured, uneconomical, and loosely-ruled Parthians 
as far as the Hindu Kush range with its southern extension, 
the regions beyond being m the hands of tribes whose 
friendship was cultivated by both Home and Parthia The 
plateau is subject to extremes of cold and heat, and in the 
lowlands running wateis are hardly known — hence the 
stations or “mansiones” into which the great land-route to 
China was divided in anoient times, though the problem 
of water-supply was not so great then as it is now, for after 
the melting of snows in Central Asia water is known to be 
valued at its own weight m stiver The plateau is approached 
normally by way of Mesopotamia so as to avoid the hills 
of Armenia, and the sect et or open hostility between Borne 
and Parthia drove Boman subjects to using the Euphrates 
as far as possible From the regions of Mesopotamia east- 
wards the geographical conditions of western Persia, Mak- 
ran, and Baluchistan, winch are riven by long lrnesof ndges 
and valleys more or less parallel to the southern coast, 
have caused travellers to follow not the shortest routes 
either to Afghan Tnrkestan with Badakshan (Bactna of 
the Greeks) or to India, but to take easier though longer 
ways through more favourable country The Himalayan 
range to the north of India was m normal cn cumstanoes no 
serious obstacle to India’s western trade, for the mam passes 
were used only for trade with Central Asia along ancient 
rentes about 18,000 feet m altitude leading from Ponjah 
into East Turkestan, we are concerned therefore chiefly 
with the mountains of North-west India— the Hindu Kush, 
Suleiman, Safed Koh, and the western Kirdar groups, with 
the lower offshoots to the Bouth— the Hala, Brahui, and 
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Fab mountains which separate India from Baluchistan. 
In these ranges lay the gates of India. The Hindu Kush 
mountains (Paropanisos, Caucasos <as)), wMohform abroad 
ridge jutting out westwards from the Himalayas for 500 
miles and separate the river systems of Oxus and Indus, 
are pierced by many passes, some of them of great altitude, 
and all of them difficult, especially in their approaches, bnt 
successfully used by tribes, armies, pilgrims, and traders, 
in all ages. The Baroghil Passes are the chief ones which 
hnk high Asia to Chitral and Jellalabad. After the 
mountains bear away south-west from the Oxus, and over- 
look the deserts of Badakshan, there are more passes, in 
particular theDorah group rising 15,000feetand connecting 
the Oxus and Chitral hasms The Khawak group (12,000 
feet) links Badakshan with Kabul across the Hindu Kush, 
, while the Irak Pass links Balkh with Kabul across the 
Koh-i-Baba range. Of the Khyher, Knrram, Tochi, and 
; Comal Passes which connect Afghanistan with Tpdw - , the 
j Comal now forms the chief entrance, bnt in ancient times 
f khyher held the first place There were three natural 

£ approaches to India from the W est— (a) wherethemountains 
< °f Afghanistan “become very narrowest north of the head 

5 “ “® Kabial nwr* where only the Hindu Kush separates 

• ““ of * be 0xus tb e Indus; (5) 500 miles to the 

> 
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wesu ana soucn-west, where the Afghan mountains end 
and an easy way round lies over 400 miles of plateau from 
Herat (Alexandria of the Anoi) to Kandahar ( Alexandro- 
pohs) whence Kabul can he reaohed along the Helmnnd 

? aSt ° f Kandahar tbe W aescenaed 
JS? J mt0 the Elands by the 

enterm s opposite the Thar 

(c) h Z Z* 7 ** barren ^akran and then 
through the Mula or Mulla Pass or else near the coast of 

Baluchistan, routes much frequented by Arab traders in 
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the Middle Ages” but not favoured by the Greeks of 
Roman time? even though the enhances into India are 
easy ones «3) 

In Augustus’ time merchants had not penetrated by land 
to India, but they had travelled oxer n pood length of 
one route From Greek Selencia and its Fnithian mnl 
Closiphon (si) they v ent eastwards out of Assyria across 
tlio Zagros mountain (Jebel Tnk) m Kurdistan into Media, 
past the rock of Belli stun near Kerinnnsliah, through 
Ivcbatenn (Hnmad.m, the sunmiei lesulence of Parthian 
kings), and Rhagae (Knleh Enj neai Rhey oi Kai near 
Teheran) to the Caspian Gates, forming the Teng-i-snhik 
Pass in the f*outli-wo>tern spur of the Elhtuz range «s) 
The route then continued tlnongh Apnmen and the old 
Heeatompylos, n Parthian centre (near Jab Jnin?), and 
its supplnntcr Apnunicticn 01 Dnia, probably near Meshed, 
to Antiochia Mmginne (Men)# and heie divided, two 
branches formed the gicnl silk-routes to Central A*innnd 
leaxing the Hindu Kush on the south were not explored 
yet by Roman subjects, nnotliei brnneli turned south* 
wards towards India, this also being \ cry little known ns 
yet by the Romans, for Isidore gnes few detail* between 
Men and Alevnndropohs (Kandahar) where bis route 
ends (56j We may take it tluit Men wrns the limit of Roinnn 
knowledge under Augustus, though tlio Romans had lirnril 
of the Sucne (Sakns) and of the Seres, that is the Clnne-e, 
meaning at present no more than the tubes of Central 
Asm (si). For details of route'- east of Merv we lmve to 
rely upon Ptolemj who meals the greater Knowledge 
of the «econd century A o nnd upon Strabo niul Phnj* 
who rely upon Hellenistic writers The silk-routes from 
Merv eastwards dt =«m* c»ui notice nnlj* 1 ms .nee they lmd 
branches loading into India from the north Tin* rout? 
leading From Men thnmgh Mnr.uauda (.SnmarknmH 
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crossed the Oxos and could tap its trade, and another route 
striking out from Merv reached Bactra (Balkh), a natural 
meeting-place of men, and led on through the Oomedoi and 
the Sacae to the “ Stone Tower” (that Tashkurgan which 
is in Sarikol, 12,000 feet above sea-level) where routes 
converged from India, the valley of the Oxus, and from 
Khotan, Yarkand, and Kashgar j here too the Chinese 
met the Parthians, Indians, and Kushans and later the 
Homans as well, and handed over their silk. From it the 
natural route for silk traders lay throngh the Yarkand 
valley to Daxata (Smganfn), capital of the Chinese, 
having been opened to western trade a little before the 


first century B.C. (58) By the sixth century A 0. the whole 
rente was dmdedmtoaboutfonrhundredhaltmg-places(59). 

To reach India from Bactra terrifying defiles throngh 
the Hindu Kush or the Koh-i-B&ba range had to he crossed, 


most of those within the Hindu Kush, converging near 
Chankar, near which Alexander founded his “Alexandria 


under Caucasos ” The normal crossing lay through the Irak 
or the Uuai Pass over the Koh-i-Baba to Kabul (Ortospana, 
the Kabul river being called Cophen) and then south-east 


over the Khyber Pass to Peshawar, or the Ghorband valley 
could be crossed by the Slnbar Pass, other crossings being 
of recent creation. From Kabul and the Khyber Pass the 
Indus, navigable to its months, was reached throngh Gand- 
hara (Peshawar and Kawal Pmdi), while throngh Taxila 
and Modura a route across Punjab reached Pabbothra 
(Patahputra, now Patna) on the Ganges, with a branch 


Thus was India linked with the silk-routesby roads leading 
north But merchants who -wmlipd tn iWi witi •>_ 


would turn southwards from the great route at Merv 
if not at Dara, and pass by an easy journey throngh 
Alexandria of the Anoi (Herat), Prophthasia or Pbra 
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but there is no sure sign of the Makran route in the Peu- 
tinger Table and the Romans never knew much even about 
Persepobs (after AD. 200 Istakhr). I conclude then that 
these routes were avoided by Roman subjects because 
(a) although they had been trodden from prehistoric 
times (««), Alexander first opened any up to western know- 
ledge, and he and his followers became acquainted only 
with the chief route as far as Merv and Samarkand, and 
with the simplest way to India through Herat and Kan- 
dahar, and with the regions of Kabul and Bactra, while 
the Seleucids and to a less extent the Parthians naturally 
developed trade along routes which he had surveyed: but 
bis return from the Indus through the lonely desert wastes 
of Makran was disastrous, and gave that route a bad 
reputation; (6) the establishment of a real silk traffic on 
the great silk-route just before or during the first century 
B 0. drew merchants away from the use of other routes, 
and any merchant of Parthia who 'wished to trade with 
India, not the Chinese, would leave that silk-route at Merv 
and take the Herat — Kandahar route; (c) the territory of 
Baluchistan is m all truth forlorn and and; (d) the Makr an 
route was too near the Persian Gulf which was connected 
with India by a tolerably safe coasting route; (e) Persia 
itself, in. reality a vassal state of Parthia, tended to dis- 
integrate and there were sometimes independent kin gs in 
Carmana. Thus any variation from a well-provided route 
through convenient north Parthian valleys was felt to be 
not worth while, and therefore the routes through Perse- 
pota and Carmana were of little importance, and the 
Makran route of none at all, except perhaps to the kings of 
Mesmie and Characene in their trade with the Kushans 
to the one side and with Roman Syria and Petra on the 

and flourished for 
silk-route to China 


vxuer. xieauy wealthy towns rc 
centuries only on the well-provic 
with its branch at Merv to Tmiip « 
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Besides these routes wluoh we have described, there was 
a route along which Indian goods weie sent to Russia and 
to the West, but which was not used m person by western 
merchants; it left Cential Asia by the river Oxus (Amu 
Darya) and proceeded across or round the Caspian to the 
Black Sea We do not know much about this route and its 
Indian trade, and it is doubtful whether any Greek saw the 
river Oms except in the neighbourhood of Bactra, and this 
would mean that the volume of trade conducted down 
that river was not large m comparison with the bade along 
the routes which we have pointed out Nevertheless, such 
commerce does, as I shall attempt to shew, provide one 
possible reason for tho political negotiations earned on by 
Rome with Parthia over the possession of Armenia and 
for the relations existing between Rome and the tnbes 
situated between the Euxme and Caspian Seas 
Strabo shews that in the tame of Alexander the river 
Oxus was so easily navigable that wares of Lidia were 
conducted down it to the Caspian Sea and then to the 
Euxme by other rivers— normally up the Cyrus (Kur) from 
its mouth mto Albania, round the eastern part of the 
Caucasus chain to the sources of the Phasis (Riom, Rion), 
and so to the Euxme Sea and the Mediterranean, or up the 
Araxes (Aras) valley from its mouth to the Armenian city 
Artaxata whence routes spread mto the western parts of 
Asia Min or The earners were Medes, Armenians, Aora, 
and Sxraces (67) Pompey learnt further details of this com- 
merce, after a seven days’ journey to the Iachrus (f) nver 
which flows mto the Oxus, people could be conveyed down 
tbe Oxus and acioss the Caspian to the Cyrus nver, and 
Indian wares could be brought to Phasis (a town near the 
mouth of the nver Phasis) m Colchis m not more than five 
days (68) The Phasis nver and the Cyrus were connected 
by a paved road of four days’ travel, and from the l&ig 0 
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fortress Sarapana (Scharapam) the nver Phasis was 
navigable, after that a few days In ought men to Amisos 
(Eski-samsun) and Sinope (Smah) which was served hy 
land-routes also. It seems that the Chinese found an 
established Oxus traffic at the end of the first century 
A C. (69) Roman territory began with Colchis 

There can be no doubt therefore that the traffic existed 
during the opening centuries of the Roman Empire The 
fact that the Oxus does not flow into the Caspian but into 
the Sea of Aral creates a problem which we shall not 
discuss here In prehistoric times the Aral and the Caspian 
andmuoh of what is now dry land may have been one large 
inland sea, and in historical times the Oxus may have had 
a branch leading into the Caspian, but it seems safer to 
conclude that after a 3 onmey down the river waies were 
earned by land to the Caspian and then across or round 

it (70) 

There is no doubt too that not even the Greeks penetrated 
and thoroughly explored these regions, for Patrocles is 
the only one recorded as having sailed on the Caspian— 
Dioscunas, Phasis, and the Taunc Chersonese being the 


Writers between Anstotle and Ptolemy were under the 
impression that the Caspian was connected with the 
Ocean” to the north, and we find not only remarks about 
the bad conditions of navigation m the Caspian Sea, but 
constant allusions and references to the wild, uncouth, and 
inhospitable nature of Caspian and Caucasian regions and 
tabes <«> The shipwrecked "Indians” who were living as 
slaves among the Suevi or among the Boil were perhaps, as 
■Ussen conjectured, victims of Caspian storms ( 72 ) We may 
wmpare the colony of Indians which existed m Armenia 
toom 130 B o to about AD. 300 These were descendants of 
fugitives rather than merchants, for the travels of Indians 
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westwards were fewandfar between (73) Neither Alexander 
nor any Seleucid or Graeco-Bactrian monarch tried to 
control this trade-route; nor did the Parthians, and we 
cannot trace private activity even under the Roman 
Empire and Ptolemy’s lack of good knowledges surprising 
Hence there is a tendency (74) to belittle the importance of 
the route in ancient times At any rate the Romans left 
the trade in the hands of middlemen, perhaps in order to 
avoid offending Parthia, contenting themselves, as we 
shall see, with obtaining influence among the tnbes 
We may take it, then, that m ancient times Indian 
merchandise was sent out of India through ordinary chan- 
nels to the silk-routes at Tashknrgan and at Bactra close 
to the Oxus and that some of it was sent down the Oxus and 
perhaps the Iaxartes through the nearly desert and low- 
lying plain which includes Bokhara, Khiva, and Turkestan 
proper, a region always infested by robbers except when 
disciplined by a strong power, and in ancient times 
peopled by wild and little-known tnbes grouped under the 
common name Scythae Whether roads were used is un- 
certain, their absence from the Peutmger Table and other 
sources being due perhaps to lack of exploration. Ajb far 
as the Caspian Sea the earners must have been Indians, 
Bactnans, Hyrcamans (of Tahanstan and Mazenderan), 
Parthians, and Scythian tnbes Once upon the Caspian, 
navigators had to reckon with the winds which generally 
blow from the south-east between October and March, 
and from the north and north-west between July and 
September, with the extreme cold in case of the winter 
season and with the ever present and most dangerous storms 
which often forced earners and merchants to skirt the 
shores (76) If the wares were directed to the south-west 
shore they were received by Armenians and by various 
Caspian tnbes controlling the ndge of the Caucasus 
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mountains stretching across the neck of land which divides 
the Caspian from the Buxine, the Albanians occupying the 
eastern end of the ridge, the Ibenans the central portion, 
and the Colchians the western end. The traffic along the 
Cyrus, in spite of deposits of mud, had helped to make the 
AThara and Iben wealthy and prosperous tribes, while 
in Colchian territory the river Phams took its rise and, 
receiving at Sarapana wares whioh came along the paved 
road from the Cyrus, conveyed them to the town Phams 
by the Euxms Sea From here the wares could be taken 
across that sea or along the northern roads of Asia Minor 
to the Bosporus, Hellespont, and Aegaean Sea, or Bpread 
over Asia Minor, some taking routes towards the manu- 
facturing towns of Syria. Towns like Trapezes, which held 
relations with Alexandria, were made strong and wealthy, 
perhaps to the detriment of older ones such as Sinope (T6). 

Instead of being taken up the Cyrus, wares could be sent 
from the south-west shores of the Caspian up the Araxes 
to Artaxata in Armenia and then spread over Asia Minor, 
or they could he landed along the north-west shores of the 
Caspian and taken over by the Aorsi who m their turn 
passed them on to the Siraces north-east of the Buzme. The 
Siraces probably passed them on to the Greek cities of the 
regions of the Taurus Chersonese, and perhaps especially to 
Panticapaeon Olbia and Tanais, a mart common to Asiatic 
and European nomadic tribes on the Tanais or Don nver. 
Already we can trace the Khazars whose home was on the 
spurs of the Caucasus and the shores of the Caspian. These 
and the Barsileena with their capital on the Volga (Rha) 
were destined to become the organisers of transit-trade 
between the Buxine and the Caspian basins, hut they do 
not appear m history until after A D. 190 Nevertheless, we 
can trace the Barsileens m the “Royal Scyths,” so called 
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well known to the Greek colonies of the Etmne as in- 
habitants dwelling north of Lake Maeofas That they 
controlled to a certain extent the oriental traffic between 
the Caspian and the Eimne at the beginning of the Roman 
imperial period is probable (77). From the Eoxme westwards 
the Mediterranean was doubtless used except perhaps m 
winter when the Via Egnatia was favoured That India n 
wares ever went from Byzantium to Italy byway of Serdica 
(Sofia), Naissus (Niscli), Singidunum (Belgrade), Emona 
(Laybach), and so to Aqmleia is most improbable. 

The question of traffic between India and the West by 
way of the Persian Gulf would seem perhaps to find a place 
in the description of the sea-route to India, but m reality 
this channel between East and West was far removed from 
Borne’s idea of a sea-route thither, the broad neck or 
waist of land formed by the Arabian peninsula has to be 
crossed and that region is a desert one Nevertheless it 
was an important route at all times between Borne and 
India in that in distance it was the shortest passage and 
lay roughly midway between the Bed Sea route and the 
mam overland route 

From the West the Persian Gulf, itself generally under 
Arab or Parthian control, was and is approached either by 
tbeEuphratesor by desert tracks, in the centunesprecedmg 
the Roman Empire the merchants of G-errha on the Arabian 
side had controlled the passage of goods np the Euphrates 
to Thapsacos and distributed them to all parts by land (78), 
they had controlled traffic m spices across the desert to 
Petra and so to the West, yet earlyin the imperial penod 
Charax Spasmu(-i) at the mouth of the Tigris, m spite of 
the continuous deposits of silt, as a stronghold of the 
Parthians eclipsed Gerrha, Charax was connected byroad 
with the silk-ronte at Seleuoia, by nver and road with 
Palmyra (Tadmor) and Syria, and by a desert-ronte across 
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northern Arabia with Petra ( 79 ), the kings of Mesene 
and Characene, using Char ax, Forath, Apologos and 
other haibonrs, set np tiade with Kabul and Punjab 
by land and with the InduB and Broach by sea and 
embassies passed at times between Rome and Charax (80). 
Besides these marts, Ommana (in the bay of El Satan?) 
traded in precious woods from Broach m India ( 81 ) Mer- 
chants could travel to India by the Persian Gulf from the 
meeting-place at Zeugma or by going through Petra, and 
on their way from the East by land they could use the 
gulf m order to reach Egypt by Bailing round Arabia ( 88 ). 

Having traced and discussed every route ( 8 S) leading 
from the Roman Empire to the shores and gateB of India, 
we must indicate here the chief routes used in India itself. 
When merchants entered India from the West they could 
descend the Indus and so avoid the Thar or they could 
use the Royal Road, built by the Maurya rulers across 
North India to the Ganges, marked oft into stages and 
kept in good repair It began at Peucelaotis (Pushkalavati, 
now Charsadda), reached by the Kabul valley, and went 
across the InduB, through Taxila (Shahden), across the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum, Jihlam),theHyphasis (Beas), the Hesy- 
dros (Sutlej), and the Iomanes (Jamna, Jumna), and 
apparently through Hastraapura to the Gauges Then the 
road went by way of Rhodopha (Dabhai), Gahnapaxa 
(Kanauj?),Prayaga near Allahabad andPahhothra (Patna) 
to the mouth of the Ganges probably at Tamluk (84) Thus 
the north of India was linked with Iran by a well- 
provided trade-rout®. Well beaten but to a Roman subject 
difficult tracks joined north and central India with the 
north-west coast. Roads from Pat(t)ala (Haaderabad m 
Sind) and Barygaza met at Ozene (Ujjam) and continued 
to Mo dura (Muttra) where the Royal Road was joined ( 86 ) 
The Andhra kingdoms were joined to the north and west 
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by two ancient tracks starting one from Masulipatam, and 
one from Vmukonda, meeting near Haiderabad (not thatin 
Sind) and contmuing through Ter, Paithan, Dowlatabad, 
Ohandore, Markinda, to Kalyana and by a difficult way 
over the Western Ghats to Broach <ss> The caravan 
and the nver-boat were the chief means of transport (8t), 
North and North-west India had been subjected to vanouB 
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established the pnncipate the Yue(h)-cln, a tnbe allied to 
Tibetans or Mongolians, who had been driven westwards 


south to the Upper Indus, were a settled race about to be 
dominated by one of their own tribes (Sushan) under 
Kadphises, while m Baluchistan and Kandahar Raima and 
Parthians were being welded together, a process completed 
by the accession of Gondopliares eaily in the first century 
AO (88) Men could hope therefore that the land-routes 
between East and West, outside Roman control, were 
nevertheless destined to be made safe for mercantile 
activity (88) In South India, local traffic went chiefly by sea. 

We have seen how Augustus took vigorous steps towards 
establishing a prosperous sea-trade between Egypt and 
India With reference to the land-routes, as results of the 
activities of Lucullus and Pompey peace was brought to 
Asia Minor, the Euphrates became the boundary of Roman 
territories, the Mediterranean was cleared of pirates, the 
Nabataeans were pacified, new towns flourished along 
trade-routes, the Arabs of Mesopotamia were made friendly, 
the Albanians and Ibenans were chastised, Armenia was 
not hostile and the Romans gained fresh knowledge of the 
Indian trade brought along the great land-routes and 
across the Caspian, and were introduced to new Indian 
products, Pompey had wished to reach the “Erythraean 
Sea ” After 53 Armenia became an ally of Parthia (80). 
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Julius Caesar meditated the subjection of Parthia followed 
by an expedition through Hyrcama to the Caspian and 
the Caucasus mountains and by the conquest of Scythia, 
and planned to improve the conditions of Ostia and the 
Tiber, and to cut throngh the isthmus of Corinth (9i>, but 
he died too soon. Armenia was won again and lost. 
Augustus, as emperor, was able to take steps which caused 
a great increase of trade with the East along the normal 
land-routes He wisely left Syria unchanged, but a resident 
agent was apparently established at Palmyra; round 
Damascus robbers were put down and the roads pro- 
tected ( 92 ), while the route from Antioch and Zeugma along 
the Euphrates became a model of good repair safety and 
Roman peace (93) Geographers like Strabo, and compilers of 
knowledge like Isidore of Charax and Iuba of Mauretania, 
were surely encouraged by Augustus* large maps were to 
be seen m Rome, and Horace’s references to the East seem 
to reflect this Surveys were earned out — notably along the 
silk-route at least as far as Merv, the Commentam of 
Agnppa (and perhaps those of Dionysios of Charax) em- 
bodied (9t) a survey of the whole Empire, and the spirit of 
Augustus is shewn by the fact that he left at his death a 
brenanum to tans imperil” ( 95 ) 

Discovery of the Caspian trade by Pompey and Roman 
efforts to develop it seem to be the ultimate cause of the 
constant nvalry between Rome and Parthia over Armenia 
Above all, Rome wished to be free of intermediaries or at 
least to have them friendly As we shall see, along the 
cheaper sea-route Rome was ultimately successful. The 
land-routes through Parthia she could never control; but 
the Caucasian tribes— Albam, Iben, Colchi, and other 
wild peoples— could be won over. Now south of these tnbes 
ay Armenia, itself receiving large quantities of Indian 
merchandise from the Parthians as well as from the Caspian 
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regions; Armenia is a continuation of tlie Iranian plateau 
and through itslong valleys ranroadsbnngingeastern trade 
to Asia Minor — especially to ultimately Roman centres such 
as Comana Pontica, Mazaca (Caesarea), Comanam Cappa- 
docia, and others The Caucasians would he influenced 
m favour of the power who gave Armenia her king. 
Eastern commerce, therefore, besides frontier defence and 
the productiveness of the land, was a motive for establishing 
influence m Armenia ( 90 ). Augustus must have taken into 
his considerations the Caspian trade with India, but the 
result of Roman efforts made m Caucasian regions becomes 
manifest only m the reigns of his successors Agnppa, in 
his survey of the Empire, included much information about 
Caspian tribes, the Adbani and Iben and other tribes sent 
friendly embassies to Rome, in the case of Armenia 
Augustus secured recognition of his overlordship m 20 B C 
but the land remained in an unsettled state ( 97 ) Asa general 
rule we may take it that whereas along the Tigris and the 
branching road which connected Artaxata with both 
Hamadan and Rhagae on the silk-route the Parthians 
completely controlled the oriental commerce of Armenia, 
they had no control over the relations of that country with 
Caspian and Caucasian tnbes except indirectly 
Such were the oriental trade-routes when the Roman 
Empire began The next chapter will describe firstly the 
development of Rome’s eastern commerce into an active 
traffic by sea with India, chiefly through epoch-making 
progress in the ubo of monsoon winds by Greek ship- 
owners of Roman Egypt, and secondly the immediate 
effects of these developments on the life of the Empire 



CHAPTEB II 


Early Developments: The Discovery of 
the Monsoons: Results 


Tee clash of arms in Asia(i) durmg the preceding centnry, 
the union of the western world under the authority of one 
man m the person of Julius Caesar and again in the person 
of Augustus, diplomatic activities between Borne and Par- 
thia, the frequent meetings of Creeks and Indians w the 
newly-established sea-trade, the expedition of Callus, — all 
are events which perhaps led to the first Indian embassies 
sent to Borne Hitherto such official communications had 
been rare between Bast and West, and on the side of the 
IudiausconfinedtotheMauryaempireof the north Seleucos 
Nicator sent Hegasthenes near the end of the fourth century 
to Chandragupta, and Dermachos to Vmdusara, son and 
successor of Chandragupta, and these two Greeks resided 
for some years at Patahpntra m Bengal, Vmdusara’s 
great son Asoka sent missionaries and ambassadors to An- 
tiochos II of Syria, Ptolemy H of Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas 
of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander IT of 
Bpirns fa) But no Indian embassy reached the Bomans until 
Augustus had become pnnceps, then, however, as confused 
but striking evidence shews, embassies came to bun from 
several Indian states, for Augustus himself says that Indian 
embassies came "frequently” <s> Nioolaosof Damascus met 
at Antioch m Syria three members of an Indian embassy 
sent by a sovran of six hundred kings, named Poros or 
Pandion, with a letter granting to Augustus free passage 


and with gifts of a hoy horn armless (seen by Strabo), 
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merely an Indian jungle-fowl) They were accompanied by 
a gymnosophist called Zarmanos or Zarmanos Ghegas (a 
chief?), who had come from Bargosa (Broach) and commit- 
ted himself to the flames at Athens, a fact confirmed by 
Dio Cassius and Plutarch <*). Dio Cassius, who perhaps im- 
plies that this embassy came twice, adds tigers as gifts, but 
Morns, who mentions alliance sought by Scythians, Sarma- 
tians and Seres as well aslhdians, makes the giftsmuchfiner 
— precious stones, pearls, and elephants — and the journey 
very long Horace (who also seems to add Seres), Suetonius, 
Victor, and Orosius speak of Scythian and Indian ambas- 
sadors, Victor adding BaotnanB also, while Orosius, here 
perhaps trustworthy, brings them to Augustus at Tarraco 
in Spain (fi) It would seem that at this time the [Romans 
became familiar with, but scorned, Indian trousers (6) In 
thflurn accounts there w much mixture of names, dates, 
localities, presents, and so on and in the embassies them- 
selves, and I think several different embassies can be traced 
mtwo different ways. Hus the evidence of dates points to an 
enVh flflHy received by Augustus in Spam in 26 or in 25 B 0 ,he 


\ to by Horace writing in 17 B.C , and again Augustus ex- 
, hibited a tiger (m 18 or 11) and a python, and, as we know 
he lost no tame in exhibiting Buch curiosities CD, we may 
deduce an embassy between 14 and 11. Again, the evidence 
given above reveals, I think, four (8) — 

(a) Prom North-weBt India, where the regions of the 
Hydaspes and Acesmes and other rivers near the Indus 
formed the original sphere of Puru potentates, each known 
as Poros to the Greeks; where there was much unsetBement 
of Graeoo-Baotnan and other chiefs by the Yue(h)-ohi, so 
that one might boast of bis rule over many, this embassy 
brought Bnakes, a monal, and tigers— animals charac- 
teristic of North India, and a letter written in Greek— a 
language long spoken in Punjab 
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Q>) Prom Broaoli on the Nerbudda, not far south of the 
Indus districts, including the Buddhist monk Zannanos. 
Both ( a ) and (6) perhaps came together by land or the 
Persian Gulf to Antioch on diplomatic business connected 
■with the land-route Herat — Kandahar — Indus — Royal 
Road— Ganges and its branch south-east to TJjjam and 
Broach, and with the coasting voyage from Egypt to 
North-west India 

(c) Prom the South Indian Ohera Kingdom (sometimes 
confused with the Seres or Chinese, because of the soft “ch” 
and the appellation Sen given to the Cheras by the Cey- 
lonese), whence came pepper, and where at some time 
a temple was built to Augustus at Muziris (Cranganore), 
perhapsby way of thanks to that emperor. Hence the alleged 
“Seres” as ambassadors, unless they were Bactnans 
(Kushans). 

(d) Prom the Pandya Kingdom, famous for its pearls, and 
ruled by kings entitled by the Greeks Pandion. Both (c) 
and (d) brought typically Tamil products, precious stones 
and pearls, and elephants perhaps from the breeding- 
grounds of Ceylon Probably the Chola Kingdom also sent 
an embassy. Thus we have two groups of embassies, some 
apparently coming by land or the Persian Gulf, the long 
journey including perhaps the tune spent in Augustus’ suite 
and the return to India, and the deathsbemg due to the unac- 
customed climate Allmayhave been plannedas commercial 
embassies by Alexandrian or Syrian Greeks m order to cut 
out if possible the Arabians, as Pnaulx suggests He reduces 
the embassies to one, hut I would eliminate only the Chinese 

though even this is perhaps unnecessary (8) At any rate, 
the outstanding fact is the co mmunic ation between Indians 
and the ruler of the Roman world, and though we cannot 
judge how much the new relations advanced the trade be- 
tweenlndia and Rome, we can at least say that areally active 
trafflccommencedwithAugustus’ reign(io), and thatthe visits 
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of these embassies wore some of the few occasions on which 
true Romans and Indians met each other face to face, for 
Greeks, Syrians, Jew s,and Arabiansdid most of the trading, 
'‘Roman,” ns it appears in western and in Indian litera- 
ture, meaning so often a Roman subject of the provinces (H) 
True Romans visited Egypt not often, Arabia and the 
Euphrates seldom, the Caspian and India never At the 
beginning of tho Empire hardly anyone of any race knew 
the trade-routes bctneen East and West throughout their 
length, for in the only half-developed traffic the land-routes 
were not yet fully explored for or by western merchants, 
and sea-voyages to India were not yet made by Greeks with 
tho full use of the monsoons But the western world was 
at peace under a strong government, on the Red Sea the 
Arabian pirates were chastised and the more peaceful 
Arabians partly deprived of their monopoly, and even 
Palmyra was not entirely left alone Moreover, with the 
coming of peace and prosperity rose a real demand for 
oriental luxuries in the "West which stimulated activity 
along the trade-routes to India, and our next task is to 
consider the extent of this trade so for as we can estimate 
it for the earlier emperors in order to contrast it with the 
result of the full discovery of the monsoons dunng the 
reign of Claudius, and of progress made later on 
When we examine the volume of trade between Rome and 
India, even at its real beginning under Augustus, we are 
confronted at once with a phenomenon which has always 
been characteristic of commerce between Europe and India 
Prom the very start the Roman Empire was unable to 
counterbalance the inflow of Indian products by a return 
of imperial products, with the result that the Romans sent 
out coined money which never returned to them, not even 
in the form of Indian money Full lists of the impoits and 
exports of this trade will be given when we have sketched 
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a fuller development of it; for the time of Augustas and 
Tiberius it will he sufficient to shew how even then Roman 
money was apparently pouring into India in order partly 
to pay for an already large quantity of Indian merchandise. 
Importation of Roman wares we cannot yet trace. 

Discoveries of coins are regulated by chance, and though 
they indicate commerce, do not afford conclusive evidence 
of its extent at any given period But the large numbers of 
Roman coinsfound in India (i2) andrepresentmg a commerce 
lasting for several centuries lead us to certain very definite 
conclusionB.HardlyanyauthentioatedPtolemaicor8eleucid 
coins have turned up in India, and of Roman Republican 
coins only a few have been found, all in North-west India. — 
inKohat, the Hazara district of Punjab, and at Mamkyala 
— the result of early coasting voyageB during the last years 
of the Republic (is). Bntof emperors down to Nero very large 
numbers of gold coins and silver corns have been found m 
the Tamil States, and of these a phenomenally large number 
have stamps of Augustus and Tiberius; those of Augustus 
occur (U) in all three Tamil Kingdoms, sometimes in large 
numbers, and of these at least some came m Ms reign 
With Augustas, then, the trade really commenced, for the 
coins confirm what we know from other evidence; perhaps, 
too, had begun the systematic exportation to India of com 
in bulk to become the basis of exchange there; at any rate, 
of Augustus coins a type shewing Gams and Lucius, Ms 
adopted sons, has turned up m numbers m India, and these 
coins are nearly always plated Ernst therefore thinks 
that they were struck especially for trade with South 
dia, where the natives could not as yet distinguish good 
onmn coins from bad. If this be true tbe deception can- 
not have been successful for any length of tune. It may 
c that the sending out of these coins was m some way 
part of the commercial scheme wMch included the ciroum- 
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navigation of Arabia and the eastern mission of Gams 
in 1 B 0. (16) In North India the coins of the early reigns 
are very few — the twelve of Augustus from Hazara being 
the largest number for one reign tic} 

Augustus was unable to check the luxurious tastes of his 
wealthier subjects, nor does such a reformation ever come 
about through legislation merely, moreover Augustus, 
himself not luxurious, aided commerce all he could and 
gave Rome the beginnings of an imperial court, and the 
atmosphere of a court did not tend towards simple living 
Contemporary literature shews that at the beginning of 
the Empire much merchandise of Indian ongm was being 
paid for— thus wo find Indian lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, and serpents already brought for exhibition, 
though rarely, Indian parrots kept as pets, Indian ivoty 
and tortoiseshell employed for all kinds of ornaments, 
oriental pearls and Chinese silk worn by women; again, 
Celsus and Scnbomus Largos reveal the use of Indian 
plant-products m Graeco-Roman medicine,butthe evidence 
of ordinary writers is a better test of trade We find aro- 
matic spices and juices, snob as Indian pepper, spikenard, 
cinnamon (Indian, and Chinese), costas, and cardamom m 
common use, mostly coming by land or through the 
Arabians, as the epithets shew, and in medicine, besides 
these, Indian gager, bdelkum-myrrh, raism-barbeny, 
sugar, and aloes; again, we find gingelly-oil as a food, 
indigo as a paint, cotton used for clothing, ebony for 
furniture, nee as a cereal, and citrons, peaches, and 
apneots (17), as table-fruits or medicines Again, Augustan 
literature, Pliny’s accounts, and extant collections show 
the already wide use of Indian precious stones — diamond, 
onyx, sardonyx, agate, sard, carnehan, crystal, amethyst, 
opal, beryl, sapphire, ruby, turquoise, garnet, and others. 
Poets Life Tibnllns and Propertius shew how fashionable 
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was the wearing of gems by women, and Suetonius and 
Pliny how abnormal were the extravagant tastes of GramB 
and Nero among emperors. Full details of all these Indian 
products are given later with others as part of a complete 
survey, but even at the beginning of the Empire the traffic, 
mainly through intermediaries, was brisk, before that time 
we have very few references to Indian products in Roman 
literature, and passages in Cicero’s speeches against V erres 
revealing the trade between Sicily and Asia, Syria, and 
Alexandria, and the luxurious Bide of Sicilian life, do not 
shew any abundance of wares peculiarly Indian ( 18 ). 
Pompey’s campaigns introduced the Romans to new 
Indian wares from the land-routes; much larger quantities 
came to their notice on the downfall of Cleopatra, who 
rejoiced m Indian products (19), and with the battle of 
Actram began Rome’s most luxurious penod. 

The Emperor Tibenus pursued a careful and successful 
financial policy, and expressed his anxiety at the great 
increase of oriental trade. He censured the wearing of silk 
by both sexes and checked its use by men, but his greatest 
anxiety was the extravagant tastes of ladies not only in 
dress but in jewels and precious stones — tastes which, he 
said, were sending Roman money ( 20 ) away to foreign and 
to unfriendly peoples ThiB ominous complaint seems to 
be confirmed by discoveries made of coins in India, for 
those of Tiberius are extraordinarily numerous, sometimes 
predominating over those of other reigns in single hoards, 
and they include both gold and silver. The remarkable 
instances are finds made at Pollachi, "V ellalur , and Karnr — 
all m the Coimbatore district ( 2 i> The total number of known 
coins of TiberinB found in the south and west of India is 
Kl07 as against the 453 of Augustus, and large numbers of 
noth these reignB have occurred together. In all they come 
more than half the total number of identified Roman 
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coins found in South India ( 22 ) Some were found in the 
Hazara district, and some ultimately reached Ceylon and 
even the Kistna district well up the east coast of India 
Many were very fresh and new The comparative scarcity of 
coins struck undei Gams and Claudius perhaps indicates 
that the remonstrances of Tiberius took effect, hut a diB- 
cnssion of this is given later Tiberius wished to alter, not 
to check tho trade, he was tempted to make the Nabataean 
kingdom into a province, and ho did abolish the chentships 
of Commageno and Cappadocia, a watch was kept upon 
Palmyra, after a short struggle with Partlna, a Homan 
candidate ascended the throne of Armenia, and the Albam 
and Iben gave tlieir help (23) Under Game (87-41) Com- 
magene was restored to a native pnnee, and the Parthians 
seized Armenia Gams himself was addicted to astonishing 
luxuries and wasteful fooleries and tried to increase his 
revenue by new import-dues at Italian harbours and at 
Homo His own consumption of oriental luxuries, especially 
pearls and unguents, was beyond the ordinary, and he 
revived the wearing of silk at least by the emperor (**) 
The reign of Claudius is interesting because of the full 
discovery of the monsoons made m his reign, as we shall de- 
scribe, bnt we can give only an outline of the developments, 
owing to the lack of interest m commerce Bhewn by 
ancient writers In order to revive the corn-trade, Claudius 
constructed the Portus Romanus, a new haven above 
Ostia, connected by a channel with the Tiber and provided 
with a lighthouse; this development had an adverse effect 
upon Pufceoli, which however received from Claudius the 
benefit of a fire brigade (*«> Particular attention was pad 
to the Bosporan kingdom on the north-east shores of the 
Buxine— -where kings for more than three centuries struck 
the only non-impenal gold Relations were established 
with the Dandandae near the Hypams (Kuban), 
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Siraces, and the Aorsi, and the Romans penetrated to 
within three days of the river Tanais (Don) Complete 
control was not kept over two of the important Euphrates 
crossings — Mehtene and Samosata — but at Zeugma, for 
the protection of the customs-station, a legionary camp 
was established (26). There was much trouble m Parthia, 
r eaching even the Bactnan plain, and Armenia was seized 
by Tologeses I, so that the land-routes were disturbed. 
Seleucia gave much trouble to Parthia, and Palmyra 
seems to have drawn closer her bonds with Rome ( 2 ?) 

The general tendency of these events must have en- 
couraged the use of the sea-route to India from Egypt, 
and in the reign of Claudius the secret of the monsoons was 
revealed finally to a western power. That the full use of 
these winds was unknown to the Romans until the reign 
of Claudius is shewn by two remarkable pieces of evidence. 
Diodoros tells how one Iambulos, after an adventurous 
time in the spice trade of the Somali coasts, was eventually 
taken by winds to an island now supposed to have been 
Ceylon, after years spent there he visited Palibothra and 
returned by land. The story is full of fable, but the one 
fact seems to be that the man was drifted to Indian regions 
by a monsoon wind ( 28 ). Much more truth is revealed in 
the account given by Pliny of a freedman of Annins 
Plocamns, who in the reign of Claudius had farmed the 
collection of the Red Sea dues ( 29 ). The freedman, while 
sailing round Arabia, was earned helplessly by winds until 
afortnightlaterhe reached Hippuros, somewhere in Ceylon, 
where he was entertained by the king, who much admired 
the constant weight of the Roman denam, and sent back 
to Claudius (obviously for commercial reasons) four am- 
bassadors led by Raobias (a Raja) Here again we have 
a man who did not know the use of monsoon winds m order 
to Teach Ceylon The information brought back by the 
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castaway contained much that was not true, and we may 
doubt whether the “ Seres,” with whom Ceylon traded, a ere 
the Chinese or merely the Chera Tamils; but we need not, at 
least, ns does Feiguson, deny that Ceylon was meant 
Vincent dates the embassy in 41, Pnnulx between 44 and 
47, suggesting that the fall of Messalma caused it to pass 
without much notice (so). For reasons which will appear 
later, I also would place the event before 50 (see pp 46-7) 
Soon afterwards, the discovery of the proper use of the 
monsoons was made, perhaps partly as a result of reports 
given by the embassy and by Plocamus* freedman, and of 
the ohance talk of Indian and Arabian merchants m 
Indian seas but chiefly tlirough enterprising Greeks. Of 
the two passages which tell us of this development the one 
in the Penplus implies that one HIPPALOS discovered 
the use of the south-west monsoon for voyages direct from 
African and Arabian regionB to the Indus, Barygaza, 
and the Malabar coast, and that all these voyages were 
suggested and made by him about the same time. But the 
passage m Pliny shews (31) that the discovery was made m 
successive stages, developing m a natural maimer from 
voyages to North-west India to voyages to Malabar, andhis 
woids show that we must either put Hippalos m an early 
period, as Chwostow does, and, assuming that he merely 
discovered a direct voyage to the mouths of the Indus, 
assign the further developments to others than Hippalos, 
or we must give him the credit of one of the later develop- 
ments. We can hardly credit him with the testing of all 
the voyages indicated. Having observed that neither the 
Pervplm nor Pliny shews precisely what voyages Hippalos 
made or planned, that neither gives us a date for him, that 
the fame of Hippalos rested on the use of the south-west 
monsoon only, for the outward voyages, and that the use 
of the name Hippalos for the south-west monsoon does not 
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mdicatewhatvoyagecaused the wind to receive hisname (3Sj, 
I propose the Mowing stages in the discovery of the nse 
of the south-west monsoon by Egyptian Greeks. — 

Stage I. From the time of Alexander and Nearchos’ 
voyage to the tune of Tiberius’ reign they set sail from 
Arabia Eudaemon and came in small vessels, and following 
round all the gulfs coasted along Arabia, perhaps even to 
fias Musandan, or perhaps only as far as Has el Had and 
then along the Asiatic coasts of Garmama and Gedrosia 
to the Indus and southwards, returning the same way 
(Pluiy, VI 100; Peripl 57; so also m Strabo). 

Stage H Between the reign of Tibenns and the end 
of Gams’ reign (ajd 40-41), men started to coast from 
Arabia Eudaemon, or its nuns, or from Cane, until, after 
BasFartak (Syagros), the Arabian coast receded, where- 
upon they sailed across the sea to Patala on the Indus. 
This may be taken as part of Hippalos’ discovery, though 
the author of thePenplw in speaking of this voyage,ending 
m sis day at Barhancon, mentions not Hippalos but the 
Indian Etesian winds" and merely remarks that it was 
D»re direct and quick but more dangerous than coasting 
(Phny, l c ; Peripl. 39). h 

J!TfS BetW ? nr0Ughly A>D - 41 and 50 (the “secnta 
ft” 7 ’ Wh ° h Hi*? " dia ” ) > men not ^siring to 
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to Baxygaza also during this tune, returning the 
way, and calling, if they wished, at Socotra o Moscha 
( Pervpl 31, 32). (See p. 79 ) 

Stage IV. About A.D 50 men desiring to visit the Tamils 
only or preferably became convinced that after leaving 
Ocelis, the rums of Arabia Eudaemon, Cane, or Cape 
Guardafui, in July, they could by throwing the Bhip'shead 
off the wind with a constant pull on the rudder and a shift 
of the yard (thus sailing m an arc of a circle) go across 
to Malabar marts m forty days (Pervpl 57, Pliny, VI. 101) 
We might think that the was Hippnlos’ discovery through 
combining a knowledge of winds and Indian geography 
with steering a vessel, if so, lie would be the “ mercator” 
who at last m Pliny’s own time found this stall shorter way 
than before, so that India was “brought near by lust for 
gam" (Pbny, vi 101 if and 96). For by others than the 
author of the Periplus, Hippalos is a name given to a sea 
and to a promontory, both near Cape Guardafui, and only 
when he has told of Muzins and Nelcynda does that author 
mention Hippalos, and only m connexion with a voyage 
to those marts Then at once he says the whole voyage 
thither used to be done by coasting in small vessels until 
Hippalos discovered how to cross the ocean but from 
that time onwards men sailed from Cane or the Cape of 
Spices to Malabar (this is the voyage at once attnbnted 
to Hippalos) The author of the Pervphts might mean that 
the voyages which he describes next, namely those taken 
to Barygaza and the Indus from Ras Fartak with the 
monsoon blowing straight behind, were begun before 
Hippalos’ tame, though he appears at first sight to credit 
Hippalos with Hie whole development But Hippalos simply 
"observed the placing of the ports and the shape of the 
sea,” and appears to me only to have realised in theory 
the southern extension of India and the possibility of uong 
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for crossing to various points a wind which only his suc- 
cessors durst fully to use m practice hy successive stages, 
as set out above, and he seems to have used the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Guardafui as a starting-point for observation 
and calculation (33) The return voyage from Malabar was 
made in the same way, but by tracing a southern curve, 
and men called at Socotra if they wished (34); the Penptes, 
written about A D 60 or later, shews that in Indian seas Hip- 
palos was a respected memory and, as X sTiall shew, Nero 8 
reign (54-68) saw the effects of his discovery. Thefreedman 
of Annins Plocamns knew nothing of the last stage though 
hia adventure may have given the Greeks some hints; 
Pliny, 'writing his sixth hook after A D 51, says that only 
after the last development didaregular use of thesouth-west 
monsoon take place “every year,” and that only of late had 
reliable information of the whole voyage direct from Egypt 
to Muzins and Nelcynda come through (35). He shews, too, 
that Muzins now heoame the nearest or the first mart in 
India, and direct voyages thither and back became the 
regular proceeding, especially for pepper-merchants, and 
such voyages easily caused some of these to forget the feet 
of the southern projection of the Indian peninsula In the 
Roman world Hippalos’ memory had soon faded, m Pliny 
Hippalos is only the name of the south-west monsoon and of 
an Afncan promontory and m Ptolemy and the Hmaranwm, 
Alexandri the name of a sea, yet this man had helped 
to unravel a secret held perhaps for ages hy Arabians 
and Indians, the Greeks knowing only that the winds 
existed (36) 

Putting therefore Hippalos in Tiberius’ early days we 
make him the pioneer and perhaps give him the credit of the 
initial voyage direct to the Indus. If we do this and date 
him in a D. 47 as does Vincent, or m 45 as does Sohoff (37), 
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into too short a time With better reason, Komemann 
and Cliwostow suggest that Hippalos lived in the first cen- 
tury b c., that the next development as recorded by Pliny 
(the voyage from Has Fartak across to Sigerus) took place 
under Augustus, and that the final achievement (the voyage 
from Ocehs to Muzins, of course not attempted by Hip- 
palos but through his efforts) came about shortly before 
Plmy wrote (38) Chwostow puts this final development near 
the end of Claudius’ reign and accounts for progress made 
in relations with the East under Augastus not to develop- 
ment m the use of monsoons but to the consolidation of the 
Mediterranean and of Egypt under stable rule (39) Pliny's 
record of a journey taken from Egypt to Nelcynda in 
a pepper-ship presents probably the greatest achievement 
made up to his time Suoli a ship sailed from Berenice abont 
mid-summer and, leaving out Muza, halted preferably at 
Ocelis whence, if the wind Hippalos blew, Muzins m the 
Chera Kingdom could be reached in forty days, but the 


kad) in the land of the “Neacyndi” a better place The 
return voyage commenced m December or at the latest the 
first week m January, when the north-east monsoon (which 


so as to catch a south-east or eastwmd at the Strait This 
account is m harmony with the remarks of the author of the 
Parvplus, though Pliny's notice contains some mistakes, and 
the statements of hoth authors fit m with the conditions c» 
the monsoons to-day, for they blow with greatest force an 


When the sun is m the southern hemisphere a north-east 
wind blows over the sea, and when the sun is in the northern 
hemisphere, a south-west wind blows, when the sun passes 
(die equator, the winds are irregular, varying between calms 
and storm-gales. The north-east monsoon blows from 
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November to March, and with most regularity and force 
m January, especially between Socotra and Bombay, while 
the south-west monsoon blows from the end of April to 
the middle of October, or at least from May to September 
inclusive. On the sea they are moderate winds, but in the 
Bay of Bengal their force is irregular («). After Hippalos’ 
discovery the Greek mariners became so well acquainted 
with these conditionsthat they chose the end of the old year 
or the beginning of the new (when the north-east wind blew 
moBt regularly and strongly) as the time of their return 
voyage To an Egyptian Greek itwas of course in the middle 
of the year Sometimes on the return journey ships missed 
then* course, as Eudoxos’ did, and one Diogenes who was 
returning from India, when he approached Cape Guardafui, 
was blown by an adverse wind southwards for twenty-five 
dayB to the Cape of Bhapta on the African coast (42) Pliny 
wishes ns to behove that on one occasion Eudoxos, evidently 
returning from India, was blown round Africa to Spain, 
and at last reached Gades <4S) The winds of the Red Sea 


In the northern part north and north-west winds pre- 
dominate all the year, and this fact, together with the 
awkward breezes of the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, helps to 
account for the late development of the Canal Toute to 
Suez and the still later development of Aelana as a port; 


l^rom June to August a north-west wind blows down the 
whole of the Red Sea, and hence the voyages to India 
commenced about July. In the southern part and ont 
as far as Aden the normal conditions are alternate north 
and south winds, hut there is a tendency towards east and 
south-east winds, especially m the winter, and these wafted 
<m their way up the Red Sea the ships returning by north- 
east monsoon from India (44) (See also Appendix p 88.) 
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We can estimate roughly the time taken by the voyage 
to India and back with the help of the’monsoons, but we 
cannot be precise m estimating the voyage between Puteoli 
and Alexandria, for it varied not only according to the 


or war which affected the choice of route, thus we have news 
travelling to Egypt in 27 days in summer and as many as 67 
in winter; m spring it could take longer than 52 days to 
reach the Faynm, m summer it could reach Elephantine in 
57 days ttfi). Transport by river or camel "was not capable 
of being hurried; a good pack-camel with an ordinary load 
of 400 lb. will go from 20 to 25 miles a day, requiring water 
every third or fourth day except m winter, when the animal 
will not require water for 25 days or more Now Pliny bbjb 
that men usually sailed from Berenice about mid-summer 
(July, says the Penplus) after a journey of about 24 days 
from Alexandria, this means that a would-be traveller from 
Italy to India took a corn-ship from Puteoli to Alexandria 
at the beginning of May when direct sailings commenced 
under summer conditions, which made possible an average 
voyage of about 20 days from Puteoli to Alexandria From 


the following results, bearing m mind the fact that a ship 
Bailed by night as well as by day (yvxOyptpot ipo/tos) when- 
ever possible (46). 


(A) From Italy to India (47) 

_ Days 

Puteoli or Ostia — Alexandria (with average winds) , 20 

Alexandria— Coptos (up Nile by boat with wind) IS 

Coptos— Berenice (by camel) . 12 

[Ooptos — Myos Honrtos (by camel) . 7J 

Berenice (mid-summer) — Occlie or Cane (evidently with 
delays) , . . 30 

Oeelis — flfuzms with monsoon (perhaps with delays) . 40 

Total (with favourable winds and no long delays) 114 

(about 16 weeks) 

Six months would be a fairly constant average 
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It is possible that the slower speed of ships in the Bed 
Sea and Indian Ocean as compared with the rates of speed 
in the Mediterranean was dne not only to delays m ports 
bnt to the abnormal bulk of the ships and quantity of the 
loads. 


(B) From India to Italy 

For the return journey we have no figures ( 48 ) and no 
recorded example of transmission of news, bat we can 
perhaps calculate that as far as Alexandria the return took 
about the same tune — thus - from Mnziris, which was left 
during the month of December or early in January, the 
journey to Alexandria by way of Berenice and Coptos and 
down the Nile took about 94 days ( 48 ) so that Alexandria 
was reached before the end of March. Now although by 
that time summer navigation m the Mediterranean had 
begun, and the north-west Etesian winds were not due 
to blow until July, nevertheless the oom-ships were not 
sailing direct between Alexandria and Italy Therefore the 
merchant or passenger, if he did not take any other ship 
E aahng direct to Italy, thus completing his return journey 
in about seventeen weeks, spent a month in Alexandria 
until the direct sailing of corn-ships began in May. Or he 
might take a coasting voyage from Alexandria to Syna 
and Aaa Mmorm a vessel calling at ports on the way, leav- 
ing Crete on the right, and rounding Oape Malea so as to 
raach Italy m 70 days; such a voyage is pointed out by Lu- 
cian (so) But this partly coasting voyage took more than six 
weetB longer than the direct, so that a quicker alternative 
would be taken if posable. At any rate, Pliny is right m 
buying (hat under suitable conditions people conld go to 
India and return within one year,and, as he states, Indiahad 
cen brought near” by gam. The full use of the monsoons 
Partly remedied, but m the Indian Ocean only, the chief 
ck of early navigators, the lack of the mariners' compass 

4 -* 
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which caused coasting to he the rule, and that is why Hip- 
palos inaugurated such a vast increase m Borne's onental 
sea-trade Direct and independent traffic with India was 
very fully developed by voyages from Egypt, or from any 
Arabian or East African mart across the ocean to towns on 
the west coast of India from the Indus to Cranganore&nd 
the east coast too could he reached more quickly. Bat as 
we shall see, the Axumitos and Arabians were not qmte 
eliminated as middlemen 

Coins of Claudius have been found m India and possibly 
in Ceylon, though the point is doubtful Under Hero the 
effects of the new discoveries were fully felt and the traffic 
increased greatly and flourished to the death of MarcnB 
Aurelius. It so happens that our evidence for studying the 
effects of the monsoons is particularly plentiful through 
the work of Flmy, who dedicated his Natural History in 
A D. 77, and the anonymous writer of the Penplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, which is a merchants’ practical guide-book 
for IndianseaSjgmngdetailaof harbours, marts, anchorages, 
fades, prevailing winds, local tribes and rulers, exports, 
imports, and so on, compiled after several years’ travel 
between the accession of Nero and A D 100 by a merchant, 
apparently of Berenice Since the author held Hipp&los 
vividly m his memory, unlike Phny, and while attending 
to great increase in trade, knew, it seemB, nothing of the 
fire of 64 and of the chaos of 69 (though this is at best 
inoonolusive) and indicates only a restricted trade m the 
Persian Gulf controlled by the Parthians, who were in 
a state of war with Borne after A.D 58, 1 adhere to Schoff 's 
former dating of the Pervplus in about AD 60 though 
the question must remain unsolved (fii) From the evidence 
of this guide-book, of Plrny, and of other sources, both 
western and eastern, we can learn something definite 
about Homan trade m Indian seas as it developed after 
Hippalos’ discovery 
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Merchants could leave Egypt at Arainoe (52), bnt did bo 
normally at Myos Homos or Berenice about July, andoould 
obtain Indian wares at the ipimpui vo [upa. or o'fieoyia (legal 
marts where foreign trade was allowed and dues levied) 
of the newly-nsing Axumites and of the Somab or of the 
Arabians. Thus they could visit the somewhat unruly 
Bed Sea port Aduhs (Zula, though Massowa is now the 
port), apparently a joint mart of the Egyptians and the 
Axumites controlled from a place ultimately called Attrume 
(Arum), royal seat of the Axumites, situated eight days’ 
travel inland through Goloe, and ruled by the honest, cul- 
tured, but miserly Zosoales (Za Hakale) who could not 
quell the local chieftains of Somali marts outside the Bed 
Sea 4 — of Avahtes (Zeila), Malao (Berbera), Mundus 
(Bandar Hais)j Mosyllon (at Bas Hantara?), at the 
Neiloptolemaeon (the Tokwma?), the Market of Spices 
(Olok) near the Gape of Spices (Bas Asir, Cape Guarda- 
fui) and Tabae Gape (Bas Chenanf ?), Pano (Bas Burna?), 
and Opone (Bas Hafun) — at ail of which Indians and 
products of North-west India could be found (58) Beyond 
Opone the trading was controlled by Muza (Mokha) with 
its Bed Sea port Masala (54), but this rising mart, now 
trading with India, was ignored by Roman traders in 
Indian wares, if they wished to find these m Arabian ports, 
they went straight from Egypt out of the Bed Sea to the 
rums of Arabia Eudaemon, now rising again under Kin g 
Oharibael (Kanb’il) wbo ruled from Sapbar over Sabaites 
and Homentes as one people, and possessed a vassal in 
Cholaebos of Muza and Saue, and was m communication 
withRome through embassies (55), or theyvisitedDiosconda 
Insula (Socotra island), peopled byOreek,Arab,and Indian 
merchants, garrisoned by Arabians, and ruled by TCmg 
Eleazos (Ih-azzu) of Sabbatha m Arabia, it reoeivedlndian 
wares, but Roman subjects used it obiefly as a place of call 
on the way back from India (56). Farther afield the Indian 
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trade of Cane and Moschn of Hadramaut nnder Eleazos 
could be nsed, though after Hippalos’ discovery Cane 
was usually passed by and Mosoha was frequented more 
by voyagers who &mved late m the season fiom India and 
wintered there The Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf 
were not popular, both coasts of these being controlled 
by Parthia ( 67 ), which was hostile to Borne after 58, and 
was pressing down upon Arabian trade, but Omana (by 
which was meant the Arabian coast from Bas Besik and 
much of the southern shore of the gulf) was well known 
The chief marts were Apologos (the old Obollah) and Om- 
mana (in the Bay of El Katan ? ) condnctmgreoiprocal traffic 
with Broach, Charax Spasinu, a Parthian stronghold m 
diplomatic communication with Borne, and also Kalhat 
(Acila in Pliny, near Sur), a port m the Gulf of Oman used 
for embarkation for India As Pliny shews, Roman trade 
with the Persian Gulf had corrected false ideas about the 
position of Ommana and the importance of certain marts, 
though Mela's account still shews much distortion of the 


gulf (68) 

Indians and Indian trade could still be found therefore 
on the way to India By mutual arrangement the Arabians 
and Somali excluded Indian ships from the Bed Sea— at 
least we find that they did not allow them nearer the west 
than Ocehs ( 69 ), and if this is so the supposed differentia 
customs-dues against Arabian and Afnoan vessels in 
Egyptian ports were either a oause or an effect of it 
But the Romans and Axumites were entering the traffic 
as new powers on equal terms and Booner or later Indians 
weie bound to frequent Adubs and Alexandria The 
Greeks sailed direct to India and depended less s® 
less upon the trade at Arabian ports, using genera y 
watering purposes OceliB near Celia at the Strai 
Bab-el-Mandeb, which was regarded as the best piac 
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of call for voyagers to and from India, and then Bailing 
straight across to India <60). The author of the Pervpbts 
describes for us the extent of this traffic as he knew it in 
his time The months of the river Indus or Sinthos could 
he reached by direct sailings with the south-west monsoon 
blowing straight behind. On the middle stream of its Beven 
mouths lay Barbaricon, perhaps surviving to this day 
as Bahardipur, where ships unloaded their outgoes to 
he earned by river to Mmuagara, the metropolis of the 
Scythians; these Scythians were Saka people unseated by 
the Yueh-chi under pressure from the Huns, and hence we 
find the name Mmnagara (“city of the invaders”) given to 
several towns during the Saka and Yueh-chi epochs, that 
one on the Indus being probably Bahmanabad near the 
ancient foundation Patala (Haiderabad) ; it was ruled by 
Parthian (Pahlava) princes constantly expelling each 
other — that is to say, it was taken and lost by the Indo- 
Parthian (Saka) remnants of the line of Manes, who, once 
subject to Parthia and centred in Kabul, were already 
pushed south by the Yueh-cln — the “war-like Baotnans” 
of the Pervplus The Egyptians, who left Egypt about July, 
brought presents for the king and imperial products for 
exchange with Indian, Parthian, and Chinese products <8». 

The north-west districts of India, called Aiiace by the 
Pervplus, Lance by Ptolemy, and including especially the 
part round the Gulf of Cambay — Cutoh, Kathiawar, and 
Gujarat— were a great centre of trade and production con- 
trolled by Saka princes from another Mmnagara (near 
Chitor?). Roman subjects noted and avoided the dan- 
gerous sand-banks of the Bann of Cutch (Gulf Eirinon) and 
the violent waters of the Gulf of Cutch (Gulf Barace) and 
made for the great mart of the distinct — Barygaza <es) 
(from the Prakrit Bharukacha, a corruption of Bhrigu 
kachha? the modem Broach) in the Gulf of Cambay at the 
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mouth of the nrer Nammados (Nerbudda) down which 
inland goods were brought Behind tins whole region lay 
the warhke Bactnans (Yueh-ohi) now under the direct rale 
of a Kushan monarch, namely Kadphises I, not known by 
name to the author of the Pertplus , while from the direchon 
of the sea the mouth of the Nerbudda was difficult to find 
and its entrance dangerous because of shoals, and the 
number of visiting ships made necessary a regular pilot- 
service consisting of men m the service of the king who 
directed them to meet strangers along the coast of Kathi- 
awar (Syrastrene), and to guide them to the river and tow 
the ships up it to Barygaza, from which the departure too 
was perilous by nver against an m-cotnmg tide But in spite 
of all this, to Barygaza were directed large quantities of 
Indian and Chinese products, some of which were sent 
from China and Central Asia through Kabul and Podais 
(Pushkalavati, to-day Charsadda on the Suwat), so as to 
join other supplies at the great centres Minnagara and 
Ozene (Ujjam), and some m carts along difficult roads from 
Paethana (Paithan) about twenty days’ travel south of 
Barygaza, and from Tagara (Ter, Than — or perhaps Col- 
hapur or Nagram) ten days further away; lastly, Barygaza 
apparently received by way of Tagara wares bronghthy 
an old Andhra route across India from the east coast The 
Egyptian Greeks, leaving Egypt m July, brought, together 
with costlypresents for King Nambanos (Nahapana), quan- 
tities of Homan merchandise, hut a balance of gold au 
silver had to be brought as well and this com was ex- 
changed for Indian money with advantage 
^piling southwards, merchants could put m (but not r 
trade) at various local marts (rmrued), among them Snppara 
(Sopara, the old Sovira near Bombay) and more o en 
Calhena (Kalyana) which at one time under Saraganos 
(the Andhra king Anshta-Satakanu) had been a eg® 
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mart, but m the tune of the Pervplus was much restricted 
under its ruler S&ndanes, and Greek merchants who landed 
at Calhena for commerce took a risk of being sent under 
guard to Baiygaza. The causes of this apparently were that 
this port was not ev&ar/xov or vo/u^o? and not that Sandanes 
was an Andhra King Sundara whose port Calhena was ob- 
structed by Saka ships from Barygaza, as some would 
have it, but an intruded Saka chief Ohandaka sent down 
by the king of Barygaza, this chief sent all ships that 
put in at the town Calhena to Barygaza, where alone 
official and taxed trading was allowed (6i>. Some of the 
localities hadGreek names, such as Byzantion (Yizadrog?), 
Island of the Aegidioi (Goa?) , Chersonesos (Karwar Point), 
but there is no reason to think with Lassen and others that 
any one of them was the site of a Greek settlement. The coast 


infested by pirates as it was even m much later times, 
though it is possible that not pirates hut the strong dynasty 
of the Andhrabhntya, which ruled over parts of the Deccan 
and the district and ooast of Konkan, are represented by 
Ptolemy 1 s avSptu miparai, and legend makes St Thomas land 
in Lidia at a royal city Andrapolis Leuce Island (Nitras 
in Pimy, Nitra in Ptolemy) was apparently Pigeon Island 
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must have been active at the first two marts of Da, mince, 
namely Naura (Cannanoref) and Tyndis (Ponnam?), for 
about these the Pervplus has httle to say yet Tyndis lay on 
the navigable river Ponnam whioh would bnng down the 
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As far as we can tell, the pirates of South Konkan and 
Camra were Tamils of the Satiya Kingdom, not much 
frequented by the Greeks for commerce (te) 

But with the three chief Tamil States of South India 
namely the Kerala or Chera, the Pandya, and the Chola 
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Kingdoms, the Romans were conducting a very active com- 
merce The Chera Kingdom was the one withm easiest reach 
of western merchants and afforded them as a staple article 
pepper m unlimited quantities, m the Periplus the conntryis 
called Cerobothra,thatia CheraputraorKeralaputra, atone 
tame extending from Gape Comorin to Karwar Point, hat 
now the northern end was lost and the southern part (sonth 
Travancore) had passed into the hands of the Pandya rulers 
so that Kerala corresponded closely with the districts of 
Malabar, Cochin, and the north part of Travancore Its most 
northern market-town was Tyndis, hnt its chief mart eas 
the most well-known of all the coast-townB of India, namely 
Muchin,residenceof the ruler of KodungolurorKranganur, 
called by the Greeks Muzins and represented to-day nothy 
MangalorebutbyCranganoieonthenverPenyar Theplace 
was crowded noth Greek and Arabian vessels, the Greeks 
brought imperial products in large ships and exchanged 
them for Indian, but much money had to he brought as 
well to make up the balance and to create a basis for ex- 
change in India Men paying a first visit traded silently 
with the Chera folk, as Pliny shews, but already, according 
to the Peutmger Table, a temple had been built at Muzins 
m honour of Augustus, though I feel doubtful about the 
two Roman cohorts alleged to have been stationed there 
A Tamil poem speaks of the thriving Muchm whither the 
fine large ships of the Yavana (Greeks) come bearing gold, 
making the water white with foam, and return laden with 
pepper, the Chera king giving rare products of the sea and 
mountains As Lucian shews, the importance of the place 
lasteddunng the second century Fifty milesto the south y 
sea and nver lay another very important mart called Ne- 
oynda represented not by Nileawara, as some have thong i 
but by the modem Kottayam in the backwaters behin 
Cochin It was approached by stretches of water ful 
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shoals and blocked channels, and vessels paying a visit 
unloaded and reloaded their vessels about twelve miles 
away at Bacare or Barcare, the modem Porakad At this 
time Sfelcynda belonged to the Pandya Kingdom which 
would be jealous of the control exercised by Gheras over 
the pepper trade and of their possession of Porakad where 
ended a route through the pass of Achenkoil and forming 
the chief highway for goods brought across South India to 
the west coast, and we may conclude from Pliny that 
Greeks visiting only Nelcynda for pepper were told by the 
Pandyas that Musins was not rich in merchandise In 
Cochin too, or Malabar, a colony of Jews seems to have 
settled during the first century; they, possibly, sent out the 
Jewish famiheswhichmigratedlater to the diBtrictsbetween 
Lu Shan and Tcheng-tu m China Kottayam has one of the 
oldest Syrian Christian churches in India When the Peri- 
plus was written, Greek merchants were not visiting Carura, 
the residence of Chera kings, also called Vanji and to-day 
represented by Parur or Paravur, but leaving Egypt about 
July were content to deal simply with Mnsnris and Nel- 
cynda, the trade of both places being of the same class (SB) 
The Pandya Kingdom occupied generally the districts of 
Tmnevelly and Madura with part of Travancore, but m the 
tune of the Peryphia it extended beyond the Ghats so as to 
include more of Travancore Just as the Chera Kingdom 
was famous for its pepper, so the Pandya Kingdom was 
famous for its pearls, obtained chiefly m the Gulf of Manaar 
from fisheries sheltered from the dangerous cyclones of the 
Bay of Bengal and worked by condemned criminals from 
Colohoi (Korkai, now Kolkai at the mouth of the sacred 
nver Tamraparm). They were subject to control from the 
inland capital Modura, which was notyetvisitedfrequently 
by the Greek merchants It is probable that the author of 
the PenpZus did not go farther south than Nelcynda or 
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perhaps the Bed Bluffs, for his information becomes more 
scanty, even \ ery inaccurate and his statements arefonnded 
on hearsay reports of other merchants. He mentions besides 
the Pyrrhos mountain (the Bed Bluffs), Bahta, Gape 
Comorin the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula 
(Coman), and Colchoi, but we miss the personal note which 
is a characteristic of the former parts of his narrative, yet it 
cannot have been long before Boman subjects resided in 
the Pandya Kingdom just as they did m the Chera region. 
Powerful Tavana and dumb Mlecchas (that is, barbanans) 
m complete armour formed bodygnards to Tamil rulers, 
and it has been definitely stated, on the authority of Tamil 
poems once more, that “ Boman *' soldiers enlisted in the ser- 
vice of Pandya and other kings, for instance, in the reign of 
Pandya Aiyappadai-Kadan tha-Nedunj-Chehyan the gates 
of the fort Madura (a great city with streets appropriated 
to special trades) were guarded by Boman soldiers with 
drawn swords, another poem, in which is described a Tamil 
long’s tent on tbe battle-field, speaks of it as guarded by 
powerful and stem-looking Tavana, while dumb Mlecchas, 
in complete armour and using gestures, watched m the 
antechamber all night Likewise the poet Nakkirar exhorts 
a Pandya prince to drink in peace the cool and fragrant 
wine brought by the Tavana m their good ships (or bottles 
as skins?) (67) Prom the very beginning of the Boman Em- 
pire the Pandya people had probably taken the leading 
part in encouraging the Bomans to come and trade, for 
they had sent, as we have seen, an embassy to Augustas 
Prosperous as tbe Chera and Pandya Kingdoms were 
at this time, the largest, richest, and most flourishing 
Tamil State was the Chola Kingdom, of which the coast is 
called Aegialos by the Pervplus, stretching roughly from 
the Pennar nver and Nellore to Pudukottai and 6 
Yabyar or the Varshalai, or perhaps even the Yaigai nver 
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on the south. Its capital Argaru (Uraiyur, destroyed 
m the seventh century), now part of Tnchmopoly, was 
famed for its m ndma and perhaps for its own pearl-fisheries 
in the Palk Strait, but its greatest emporium was Kavm- 
paddmam or Pukar, Puhar (the Camara of the Periplus , on 
the rarer Chaban or Chaberis of Ptolemy), a busy place 
on the east coast at the mouth of the northern branch of 
the Kaven or Cauvery river. We learn a great deal about 
it from Tamil literature, and since town and harbour 
are now buried beneath the sand near Tranquebar, the 
accounts whioh we have are all the more interesting. The 
raver could take heavily laden ships without forcing them 
to slacken sail, and these ships brought wares of all kinds 
to the platforms and warehouses of the town; merchants 
and artizans had their own streets, and the place was par- 
ticularly favoured by Greeks who Boon resided near the 
warehouses andexposedattractivewares for sale; the magni- 
ficent palace of the Ghola king had been built partly with 
the help of Greek carpenters, who appear to have been a 
class of worker in particular demand in India at this tm»a , 
Thus long before the Empire began Eudoxos had taken ar- 
tizans with him when he set outfor India; again, according 
to the later tradition accepted m the fourth century, St 
Thomas was induced to go to India because he mat, an 
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ing in a.d 45) to fetch him a skilful carpenter, it is true 
wiat older tradition makes St Thomas the evangelist not of 


T? m Bufc 8mce Gtodaapkw* (or Gundaphar) of the 
7®“ Thomas is the Gondophemes of Indo-Parthian coins. 
Doth legends (?) come from the same origin, and reflect 
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tothest Indus. If tbs is not mere boasting, and if India 
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is not Ethiopia, he may have been an architect who visited 
India ( 08 ) 

Along the coasts of the Chola Kingdom lighthouses were 
placed for the use of merchants, and one wonders whether 
the idea was taken from the Greeks resident m the king- 
dom, or fiom the famous lighthouse at Alexandria when 
the Pandyan embassy visited the Homan Empire m the time 
of Augustus. Of the three important Ohola martB given by 
the Pervphis — Camara, which we have described, Poduce 
(Pondicherry not Puhcat), and Sopatma — the last-named, 
called Sopaddmam (Madras ?) m Tamil poems (see p 393), 
was furnished with one of these lighthouses All three marts 
traded with the legions of the Ganges and the Malay 
Peninsula, with the coast of Malabar, and with Ceylon, in 
large ships of their own, and a Tamil poem shews that the 
far-famed Saliyur (Selnr, Salur, Delur m Ptolemy), op- 
posite the north end of Ceylon, was a similar mart, ever 
crowded with ships which had crossed the dangerous ocean 
and from which costly wares were landed The Pervplna 
shews that the Greeks imported into the kingdom more 
merchandise of their own than they did elsewhere, but the 
author had not been beyond Cape Comonn himself, and so 
is content to give a general statement (SB) 

Of Ceylon the author knew little except that pearls, 
precious stones, muslins, and tortoiseshell came from there, 
he gives its name Palaemmundu, and says that the northern 
part was a day’s distance from the coast of India, hut 
enumerates no ports or marts, and exaggerates the size of 
the island tenfold, and makes it almost touch the Azaman 
district of the east coast of Africa, but he is not so iu- 
mformed as Pompomus Mela, who not only exaggera s 
the size of Ceylon m a similar manner, but is also uncertain 
whether it was an island or the eastern end of the suppose 
great south em Continent As I shall shew, Greek mercnan 
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were generally content to find the products of Ceylon 
in the marts of the west coast of India, without visiting 
the island itself (70). Pew coins have been found there for 
certain dating before Nero, and even after him only about 
a dozen dating before the end of the second century. 

Of the eastern coast of India beyond the limits of the 
Chola Kingdom the Pervplus has only a short summary 
without records of ports and cities, but it draws attention 
to the region of Masaba (Masuhpatam), famed for its 
muslins (and probably as the trade-centre of Andhrakmgs), 
and of Dosarene (Orissa), famed for its ivory (7i) Prom the 
Chola Kingdom northwards Andhra kings (72) controlled 
the coast and the marts, and Boman trade did not flourish 
yet so far east, though we need not doubt that the wealth 
and literary activity of at least the nearer Tamil States at 
this time were due to their traffic with the Boman Empire, 
as well as the Arabians, Burma, Malay, and regions be- 
yond In regions included m the ancient Chera, Pandya, 
and Chola Kingdoms have heen found large numbers of 
Boman coins struck chiefly by emperors down to Nero, 
and after the death of that emperor the traffic on Borne’s 
part was not confined so closely to the Tamils, but was 
spread more evenly along Indian coasts m general, and 
was conducted more by barter than with money, resulting 
® a decrease in the numbers of coins found in southern 
districts representing emperors subsequent to Nero. 

The last notices of importance given by the Pervplus are 
concerned with the regions of the Ganges and beyond, the 
author applies this name <7S) to the districts of Bengal, to 
the nver itself (particularly the Hughli estuary) and to a 
mart which is probably the modern Tamluk< 7 «, and in 
ese regions there was a considerable trade m Chinese and 
Himalayan cinnamon-leaf, Chinese silk, and articles of 
00a * P r °d.uce, the Malay Peninsula, regarded as an 
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island, was known to send the finest of all tortoiseshell 
in the Indian seas, while to the north lay the land of This, 
that is, the great unexplored states of China, of which 
a great city was Thinae, that is, so far as we can tell, 
Nanking; the country produced silk sent to the West 
partly by land, partly through India and the Indian Ocean, 
and cinnamon-leaf, but few Chinese merchants ever came 
from there, instead the Besatae once a year brought 
cinnamon-leaf and sold it by silent barter at a spot (near 
Gangtok?) situated on the confines of their own homes m 
the Himalayas and the regions rnled by the Chinese (W. 
We «h«11 deal with this trade and its importance 
later on 

This thriving c omm ercial activity m Indian Beas as re- 


extent before the discovery of the best way m which to use 
the winds of the Indian Ocean, bnt the account was written 
at a time when the effeots of the discovery were beginning 
to TTHMirfaBt. themselves to their fullest extent Certain 
general considerations of the available evidence will illus- 
trate the far-reaching effeots of Hippalos’ discover y on 
Home’s traffic with India 

Considerable improvements had been made in the ship- 
ping of the Indians, who had from time immemorial been 
active along their own coasts and had traded with Malay, 
East Africa, and the Persian Gulf (7B>,but in their voyaging 
they were always restricted by their own attitude towards 
c rossing the sea, and by the Arabians In Alexander’s tune 
Nearchos was struck only by the river-traffic of the Indians, 
not their voyages to the Persian Gulf, later on, Agatharoh- 
ldes shews that although Indians visited the Sahaeans, 
these controlled the trading, and when the Greeks used 
the monsoons fully and the Axumites arose in Abie* the 
Indians were still victims of trade rivalries, and only the 
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North-west Sakas took regular voyages Thus Barygaza 
seat large ships to the Persian Gulf — but with Parthian, 
not Arabian permission; North-west India traded in its 
own ships with North-east Africa, freely to Cape Guardaf ui, 
and then, mcon;j unction with Greeks and Arabs, with Somali 
ports— but only with Axumite and Arabian sanction. The 
Arabians were still masters of much of the trade (7?), and 
the Indians did not trade m the Bed Sea beyond Ooelis 
except m so far as the Axnmit es apparently allowed them 
to use Aduhs(78), but around their own coasts they were 
unrestricted, and the kings controlled their own shippmg. 
Thus the Indians of north-western districts, with Bary- 
gaza as the ohief port, Bent large timber-ships to Apologos 
and Ommana, and other ships to the marts of the Somali 
and even to Adulis, and well-manned boats (trappaga and 
cotymba) went up the the coast, piloted foreign ships to the 
mouth of the Nerbudda, and towed them up the river to 
Barygaza, whereas at the Indus mouths ships unloaded 
at Barbancon on to nver-vessels (7»). The Tamils of the 
south did not sail across to the west, but instead supplied 
foreignshipsinGodunbackwaterBandatBacarefromlarge 
boats, each hollowed out of a single tree, though the Greeks 
often Bailed themselves up to Nelcynda <so> The older rush- 
built vessels of Ceylonese traffichad been supplanted (before 
the Greeks fully used the monsoons) by vessels with a 
capacity of about 83 tons and provided with prows at either 
end chiefly for use in the narrow channels, and the lame 
taken by voyages to and from the Ganges had been much 
reduced (8«. But the largest and most extensive Indian 
shippmg was that of the Coromandel coast, controlled 
chiefly by the Chola Kingdom. Thus Camara, Poduce, and 
Sopatma were frequented by ships which ooasted to 
Malabar marts; by others (sangara), very large, made of 
®nglo logs hound together, apparently double canoes 
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foreign 'warships near the shores of India, but went so far 
as to allow each merchant to send only one commercial ship 
to India (85), and that this tendency towards restriction, 
besides the consideration of efficiency against shocks from 
ware and weather, of speed, and of the bulk of cargoes, made 
Egyptian merchants increase the dimensions of their ships, 
fitting them out(aB a Chinese record apparently states) with 
Beven sails for travel across the Indian Ocean. At any rate, 
those which were sent to Muzins were much admired by 
the Tamils — they were large and fine and lashed the sea 
into foam (86) The great increase in trade in the Indian 
Ocean seems to have reacted even upon Roman shipping 
in the Mediterranean. St Paul was wrecked on an Alex- 
andrian ship which carried a cargo and many passengers, 
and after the wreck another Alexandrian ship took all the 
castaways aboar d m addition to their own freights , Josephus 
travelled to Rome m a Bhip with six hundred passengers, 
and most of the references to large ships, such as these 
must have been, occur after HippaW discovery, and later 
m the tame of Lucian we hear of an enormouB ship 180 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, 44 feet deep, with a crew like an army, 
passengera of both sexes, and corn sufficient to supply 
Attica for one year; it brought a large annual profit to its 
Egyptaan-Greek owner (87) Even in the Mediterranean 
Sea the cargo-boats were Creek, not Roman, and averaged 
from two hundred to three hundred tons, hke the Salem 
vesselswhioh traded in the far East(88) According to writers 
of the penod, the Mediterranean Sea was crowded with 
merchant-men long before the full discovery of the mon- 
soons, after that event it thronged as the land ( 89 ). 

What we have said above makes dear that the use of these 
^mds resulted at once m residence of Roman subjects in 
Lidia inconsiderable numbers An Egyptian papyrus of the 
mtter part of the first century AO. gives us a letter of 
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before lie time of Pliny. As we shall see, during the second 
century the habit of residing m India had become a widely 
spread one, revealing itself very clearly in the geographical 
work of Ptolemy. 

The thriving commerce whioh resulted from Hippalos* 
discovery is reflected m the increase of geographical know- 
ledge revealed m writers of the first century A.O. The 
general outline of the Eed Sea is, as we naturally expect, 
fairly accurate as represented by Mela and Ptolemy, but 
m Mela there is muoh greater distortion of the Persian 
Gulf than there is m Ptolemy, and Pliny shews that in 
spite of the survey and description of Inba and of Isidore, 
it waB not until later that mistaken ideasabout the localities 
in the Persian Gulf were put right. Inba thought that the 
Atlantic Oceanheganatthepromontory of Mosyllon, though 
Strabo could write about the coast as far as Cape Gnardafoi: 
Mela again shews knowledge of the configuration of 
Africa only as far as this point and does not establish the 
southward bend and extension of either Afnca or India (M) : 
but the author of the Peryplus shews aknowledge extending 
to the Zanzibar channel and a realisation of the southern 
extension of both Afnca and India to distances not grasped 
by any of his predecessors With regard to India, the ideas 
of Mela are vague and imperfect, he gives the usual tales 
of earlier Greek writers, and has only short accounts 
merely of the Indus and the Ganges, with a promontory 
CoIib or Collis between the two, forming the angle where 
the coast by turning from the eastern to the southern sea 
formed the Bonth-eastem angle of Asia; no southern ex- 
tension of India is realised at all, and the whole extent 
of the coasts could he covered by a voyage of sixty days 
mid nights (95). Pliny is hopeless, for the interior of the 
Indus and Ganges regions he relies upon writers of the 
tame of Alexander and his successors, and gives particular 
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details of the Cahngaa of Bengal and Orissa, nearest the 
month of the Ganges, the Frasu with then* capital at Pah- 
botlira are still very powerful in India He supposed 
that the east coast went north and south and does not 
indicate the southward bend of the whole peninsula he 
gives recognised voyages taken in his time, yet, m describing 
the geography of the peninsula, does not use the details so 
obtained OfNorth-westlndiahe knowslittle, makesnomen- 
taon of Barygaza except m a passage not descnbinglndia at 
all, and when he states that according to some the place 
was the only town of Ethiopia “beyond, on the shore,” 
the sole interest of this remark is the way m which it 
reveals the importance of the trade earned on by North- 
western Indians with the east coast of Africa, as we 
desenbed from the Peryplxia So too, m his descnption of 
Arabia, Pliny gives a long list of places on the coast, but 
they come from Iuba, m that account Plrny makes no 
mention of Muza, Cane, and Syagros — names which he does 
inolude m his acoount of voyages taken to India in his age' 
In a word, with few exceptions Pliny gives us the knowledge 
of India such as it uas to the time of Augustus (»f>) The 
author of the Penplus, as we have Been, knew the west 
coaBt of India very well, as far as Neloynda at least hut 
beyond that he relies upon others with the result that he 
cames the west coast of India wrongly beyond Cape 
Comonn to Oolchoi and Cape Calimeie, a mistake not 
corrected until we come to Ptolemy We may excuse the 
exaggeration of the size of Ceylon as indicated by the Pert- 
phia, the Greeks always knew more of the products of 
Ceylon (which they obtained in the marts of Malabar and 
also the other Tamil States) than they did of its size 
Beyond the limits of the Chola Kingdom, the east coast 
of India and the regions of the Ganges were not yet 
frequently visited by Roman subjects, though, as we saw 
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from Strabo, visits were occasionally made to the Ganges 
even in his time; but beyond that no exploration had been 
made by sea, for Poseidomos thought that Gael lay opposite 
to India on the east («). However, when Mela wrote, the 
Malay Peninsula (Chryse) began to come, at least by report, 
within the view of Boman subjects, and to the author of 
the Periplus (who, as we saw, knew something of the trade 
in the regions of the Ganges) was a real country, but he 
regarded it, as Mela had done, as an island east of the 
Ganges and south of the Chinese empire, sending excellent 
tortoiseshell (ss). Josephus regarded Malay as belonging 
to India (99), Pliny as a headland; later one Alexander 
reached China by the sea-route, as we shall describe below. 

With regard to the Chinese, the Angustan poets had used 
the name Seres in a vague way and usnally with a general 
reference to the peoples of Central Asia and the far East. 
But now we find that Mela and Pliny make endeavours to 
assign more accurately the position of the SereB, and this 
name comes to refer, apparently, to China in its northern 
aspect For example, Mela, proceeding in his description 
from south to north, describes the most remote parts of 
Asia as occupied by Indians, Seres, and Scythians, just as 
we might refer vaguely m a general way to Eastern Asia 
consisting of the Indies, China and Tatary, and he also 
says that the Seres were in the far east of Asia. Later 
m Boman literature Seres are the northern, Sinae the 
southern Chinese — -in other words, the Seres were the 


were the Chinese as approached by the southern sea-route; 
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literature where the Periplus calls China the land 
his, and in Ptolemy the Sinae and Senoe are distinct, 
i e ., ™ teae 88 Seres approached by the land-routes were 
Known centimes before they were known i ~ 
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to the Arabians, for when Isaiah refers to the Simrn uoo), 
he sorely reflects Arabian knowledge, it was the discovery 
of the monsoonB which brought the notice of the Rum* 
to Roman subjects, this was the real name Air the Chm or 
Ts’rn dynasty ending m 209 B 0 , but the passing of silk 
along the land-routes from the Chinese had perhaps caused 
them to be called Seres after their name for sdk (ssi, Korean 
sot, sir) As we shall see, during the second century Roman 
knowledge of the furthest East increased, and is reflected 
in the geography of Ptolemy, who shews the advance of 
men’s knowledge not only south to Mozambique and to 
the inner parts of Africa beyond the Sahara and even to 
the beginnings of the Nile, but ako east to China both by 
land and by sea, retaining, however, certain geographical 
errors of old standing and not corrected by the reports of 
merchants 

The remarkable intercourse by sea so clearly revealed 
by the Pervplus as existing between India and the east 
coast of Africa is perhaps a sinking proof of the secret kept 
with regard to the monsoons, first by the Arabians keeping 
tributary the Somali, and thenbyfree Somaliand the Axum- 
lte kingdom as well as it slowly rose to power m Afrioa, 
for the Axumites on their part did not wish to let the 
Romans into the secret^ which thns became a possession of 
three races— Indian, Arabian, Axumite That secret was 
discovered, but another one closely connected with it 
— namely, the secret of oriental cinnamon, whs never 
revealed, the Romans found out that this plant did not 
grow in Arabia, but they never went beyond the idea that 
cinnamon was not produced m regions farther east than 
Africa Nevertheless they were now free to trade directly 
with India, and they did so without opposition Ultunately, 
in the age of her decline, Rome at last let slip her advantages 
a.wtl conducted her oriental trade once more through the 
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Axumites, but for the present Buch a relapse was far ahead. 
It is ounous that the secret was kept, for we find that the 
distances over which Roman merchants travelled by sea in 
the first and second centuries A.C. were sometimes very 
large, one voyage sometimes covering some thousands of 
miles. The following table gives rough figures of distances 
which a western trader in oriental goods might be called 
upon to travel in the coutso of business. 

miles 

Prom Pateoli to Alexandria direct — about 1100 


» 

Ostia 

» >1 

» 

» 

1220 

to 

Massilia 

„ „ via Straits) 

of Messina { 

II 

1400 

» 

Tmgis 

„ Alexandria direct — about 1900 

II 

Armnoh 

„ Arabia Eud 

direct 

|| 

1300 

» 

Arabia Pud 

„ Barbancon 

11 

19 

1470 

II 

Arabia Eud 

,, Barygaza 

11 

» 

1700 

1) 

Arsraob 

„ Barygaza 

II 

» 

3000 

11 

Myas Hormos 

„ Barygaza 

» 

91 

2820 

11 

Berenice 

„ Barygaza 

II 

|l 

2760 

1» 

Euphrates Mouth 

„ Barbancon 

» 

19 

1400 

11 

Euphrates Mouth 

„ Barygaza 

SI 

91 

1850 

» 

Bab-eL-Mandeb 

„ Ciaugauore 

n 

If 

2000 

» 

Arabia Eud 

„ Ceylon 

tt 

99 

2100 

» 

Barygaza 

„ Ceylon 

91 

11 

1000 

» 

Ceylon 

„ Ganges 

19 

91 

1200-1250 

D 

Chola Kingdom 

„ Ganges 

91 

99 

700-800 

» 

Ceylon 

„ Lower Burma „ 

is 

1230 

II 

Ceylon 

» Sumatra] not taken di- 

(about 1345 

11 

Malacca 

„ Hanoi 1 rect yet 


l „ 1300 

It 

is hardly conceivable that during the Roman Empire 


a merchant ever travelled over so great a distance as from 
Britain to India, The distance from London to Bombay is 

T a * m ^ 6S ^ 8eB » an ^ over 6000 miles from Southampton, 
do not believe that men ever made voyages (with or 

w ou ^ Q1unerous delays on the way) longer than from 
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the coast of Spam or of Gaul to India and back In times 
previous to the imperial period Budoxos had attempted to 
sail from Spam to India by the unknown Cape route, but 
was never heard of again, and when Pliny speaks, on the 
authority of Caelius Antipater, of a man who had wind 
from Spain to Bthiopia for the sake of oommerce, we must 
accept the story as true only for a voyage by way of Egypt 
He mentions Nepos as the authority for a successful voyage 
of Budoxos from the Bed Sea to Glades round Africa and 
for the story of Indians who were caught by storms and 
were dnven round the north of Asia to the Baltic] Seneca, 
writing at a time when the effects of Hippalos’ discovery 
were making themselves felt, says that a voyage from 
Spam to India with a favourable wind was a matter of a 
very few days, and later Luoian says that m two Olympiads 
a man could sail from the Pillars of Heracles to India 
and back again three tames, with leisure to explore tnbes 
by the way That is, a man could spend one year and four 
months between Spam and India on a journey deliberately 
delayed on all suitable occasions (ion. Now Seneca and 


Cape of Good Hope but reflect, m my judgment actual 
voyages then taken by way of Alexandria and the Red Sea 
by merchants intending to carry to India the lead and 
other metals of Spam and Britain, the coarse clothing of 
Spam and northern Gaul, and the coral of Gaul— -all of 
which were, as I shall shew, articles of great importance 
m Rome's trade with India In Bpite of the size of the canal 
leading from the Nile to Arsinoe, it is probable that snoh 
long voyages were made with a change of sea-vessel in 
Egypt, for the ships used m Indian seas aoajwere especially 
large, and a lower speed of travel was attained in the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean than in the Mediterranean, so that 
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Prom what we said above, it is clear that the activities 
of Indians by sea after the discovery of the monsoons by 
awestempowerdidnotmcrease to any very largeextent, ex- 
cept in the matter of local navigation round their own coasts, 
and we may be sure that they increased the size of the 
ships in which they sent cinnamon-bark to the east coast 
of Africa But as soon as the Roman Empire began, and 
embassies had been sent by Indian states to the Mediter- 
ranean, possibilities of much greater trade than they had 
earned on with the Ptolemies chiefly through the Arabians 
filled the minds of a certain type of Indian, thus the aspira- 
tions of Indian merchants about the beginning of the first 
century a.g are given in the Mibmda as follows* "a ship- 
owner who has become wealthy by constantly levying 
freight in some seaport town will be able to traverse 
the high seas and go to Yanga or Takkola or China or 
Sovira or Surat or Alexandria or the Coromandel coast 
or further India or to any other place where ships con- 
gregate” do*) Therestof ourraformationonthiapointoomes 
from writers living subsequent to the discovery of the 
monsoons, yet even now we find that the Indians found 
certain difficulties m the way of visiting Egypt Dion 
Chrysostom implies (106) that Indians, Arabians, Baby- 
lonians, and others found it a difficult matter to set foot 
111 Egypt, and m the case of the Indians himself gives 
what was one of the reasons for this — the mercantile 
class of Indians was not held in repute and was censured by 
the rest of their countrymen (ios) Another reason was the 
partial exclusion from the Red Sea of Indians by Arabians 
even after the discovery of the monsoons by a western 
M 18 °^ ear ^ rom ^ervpl us A third reason was, 

Mommsen’s conjecture is true, the imposition by the 
Romans of differential customs-dues at Egyptian ports 
against Indian and Arabian vessels of transport possibly 
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before, not I think after the full discovery of the 
monsoonBj Mommsen makes his deduction from the Pen- 
plus, where we read of reciprocal intercourse between non- 
Boman Africa, and Arabia and India, between Persia and 
India, and between India and Arabia ( 107 ); yet there is no 
sign that the merohants of these regions, engaged in 
a fully active trade, came to Berenice or Myos Honnos 
— not even the merchants of Muza, by far the most active 
of Arabian marts at this time This theory is supported by 
the remark of Dion Chrysostom, but absence of Indiana 
is attributable to exclusion by Arabians Nevertheless 
the discovery of the monsoons did let many Indians into 
Alexandria; for the long-standing agreement between the 
Arabians and Indians by which the Indians were excluded 
from the Bed Sea was bound to fail when the Axuuntes 
arose m Africa and allowed Indians to use Adulis and to 
reaoh Egypt by land, and when a western power became 
master of the Bed Sea, used fully the monsoons in the 
Indian Ocean, sent merchants m large numbers to India 
and cancelled restrictions against Indians 
Dion Chrysostom, who was m Alexandria when Vespasian 
had just been proclaimed emperor, speaks of the commer- 
cial activity of that city, and not only of Jewish, Greek, 
Egyptian, Italian, Syrian, Cilioian, Ethiopian, Arabian, 
and Persian, but also of Bactnan, Scythian, and Indian 
merchants whom he saw there attending the spectacles with 
the Alexandrians ( 108 ). Again, after speaking of the marvels 
of India, he adds that his statements were not false, for 
some of those who had come from India had already as- 
serted them to be facts, and a few Indians did oome (says 
Dion) m pursuit of trade, though they were not m high 
repute among their oonntrymen (ioo>, just as Brahmans of 
high caste to-day suffer heavy penalties if they cross the 
sea, and again he says that m times gone by one rarely 
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heard of the Red Sea or of the Indian Ocean, whereas now 
Alexandria was foil of merchandise and men from every 
nation O10). Furthermore, we can trace an Indian on his 
journey between Alexandria and India, for in an inscrip- 
tion of the temple at Redesiya near Apollmopolis Magna 
at the end of a route from Berenice to the Nile is the name 
of an Indian who halted there to worship at the shnne of 
the Greek god Pan, according to a widely accepted reading, 
the name being taken to represent the Sanskrit Sub- 

hanudm.The Indians whomDion Chrysostom sawin Egypt 
may have given him the information which he gives about 
Indian epic poetry— the first notice which we have of it, 
Dion reports that Homer was, men said, song among the 
Indians, translated into their own language (iis>, and this 
Beams to allude to certain incidents of the Mahabharata, 
of course not concemmgTroy at all(iis). We mightnotealso 
that the fables of Babnus and of Phaedrns (and Phaedrns 
at least belongs to the earlier half of the first century AX.) 
contain Jataka stones known in India m the fourth century 
B.O., while the book Auesop’aFablea put together by Planudes 
at Constantinople in the fourteenth century A C. has Jataka 
stones also These of course reached Rome along various 
channels 

After the discovery of the monsoons the presence of 
Indians in Alexandria was more or* less continuous, but 
that many ever reached Rome itself in search of business is 
very doubtful. It is true that the Romans sometimes em- 
ployed Hindus to teach their elephants, and perhaps came 
across Indian fortune-tellers in Rome, but these appear to 
have been slaves; it is true also that Indian s visited Rome 
as members of an embassy; but these came on special occa- 
®ons, they did not appear in Rome as they did in Alexandria 
for Martial enumerates the men of various races tha t 
witnessed Domitian’s exhibitions, of the oriental peoples 
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we find that Egyptians, Arabians, Ethiopians, and Sabaeans 
are mentioned, but not Indians, even m the sense of Ethi- 
opians Had Indians or Chinese really been there, Martial 
wonld never have denied lnmself the ecstasy of paying 
Doxmtian yet another compliment When the some poet 
includes Indians and Arabians among the lovers of Gloeha, 
he surely presents ub with fictions of lus own imagina- 
tion <1M) Thus, though true Romansandltahans preferred to 
confine their travels to the Mediterraneanand theprovmoes 
of the Empiie, and Indians still to a large extent kept 
themselves to their Indian seas, Alexandria did become a 
point of personal contact between the two For the rest, 
Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Axumites, Somali and Arabs re- 
mained wholly or partly the middlemen and traffickers 
between India andRome throughout the sea-routes, Greeks, 
Syrians, Jews, and m some cases Arabians dwelt in Lidia 
n.nfl m Italy as residents, and all along the sea-routes these 
same peoples were the earners of the merchandise o w) 
A along the overland routes no discovery was made 
like the one made by Hippalos along the sea-route, but we 
know that Apollomos went toNorth India by the mamland- 
route and returned from the Indns to the Persian Gulf by 
sea ttio), and at the end of the first century and during lie 
second century Indians and Chinese, as we shall see, vented 
Syria and Asia Minor, and private merchants of the West 
broke through the barriers of intermediaries to Central 
Asia and perhaps beyond, but even this development which 
came m the second century, was brought about by Gree , 

not Romans , 

As we proceed farther west in contemplating the general 
results of Hippalos* discovery, we find that the effects on 
the life of the Roman Empue were considerable Onern- 
portent result w, thu.tempow mnm. • <* 
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trade, and the extent and probable resnlt of this will be 
indicated later. It is certain that the system was regularly 
established before the death of Tiberius, butl think we may 
go farther than this and so far as to say that the derelop- 
nmtofRomete trade afterthe discovery of ffippalosaifected 
the silver coinage of the Alexandrian mint, which was 
intended primarily for local circulation. Tiberius restored 
the issuing of tetradrachms struck by that mint, but not 
to any great extent, yet in the second year of Claudius the 
mint suddenly became more active, and this activityreached 
its height in the twelfth year of Nero’s reign, for in that 
single year so many silver coins were struck at Alexandria 
that they formed about of the Egyptian silver currency 

for more than a century (ii?) and some of them reached 
Southlndia. Ibeheve that this was due directly to Hippalos’ 
discovery and the rapid developments which followed it, 
and to the increased bustle of Egyptian trade with the 
Bed Sea which resulted, and I think it most likely that 
the increased activity of the Alexandrian mint in the 
Beoond year of Claudius’ reign enables us to suggest that 
an advance was made in the use of the monsoons in 41 or 
42; again, we find that in 65 Poppaea Sabina died and Nero 
oonBume d an enormous quantity of oriental spices, ap- 
parently cinnamon and casia, at her death, and his luxury 
was in all respect notorious and abnormal; here, again, the 
great output of coinage in Egypt (where the emperors 
Possessed spice- and unguent-manufactories), in the twelfth 
year of his reign, fits in. 

This remark brings us to the next point, and that is that 
he wide use now made of the monsoons in the Tndi«.n 
cean opened up larger sources of articles of luxury, and 


aii 
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“oreased largely m the Roman Empire and above all in 
■Home itself. Tiberius complained of the ominous tendency, 
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and Philon was by no means easy m bis mind about certain 
forms of expense, while the Emperor Gains passed ail pre- 
vious limits m reckless extravagance. Bat it is only after the 
fall discovery of the monsoonBthatwe get constant lamenta- 
tions upon the subject of luxury, particularly as a fault of 
women who rejoiced in their Chinese silks and other ex- 
pensive dresses and m their Indian pearls and precious 
stones, and St Paul and Christian writers generally, with 
Petromus, Seneca, and above all Pliny, voice the universal 
complaints of the moralists against all forms of extra- 
vagance. There c an be no doubt that there was a more plen- 
tiful satisfaction of the demand m Borne for objects and 
products of the East that minister to luxury. Romans and 
Tn/jmnn dwelt far from each other, yet on the one tend 
Tndm. mth its manifold supplies of precious stones, per- 
fumes and spices (all of which we shall consider later) 
contributed a very large proportion towards satisfying the 
luxurious inclinations of a Borne which had lost most of its 
ancient morality, and helped to increase certain tendencies 
which led to the downfall of the western Soman Empire, 
while she remained unchanged, though at the same time 
the prosperity of all alike who engaged m traffic between 
East and West was inevitably very great. The discovery 
of the full use of the monsoons brought an immense in- 
crease m Ttidmn commerce generally and m 
portation of Indian goods, whioh stimulated a yet furtwr 
d emand in oriental articles of luxury as Pliny says, 
had been brought near by gam (us> Nero’s court set an 
example, especially during the ascendency of 
Sabim 
many 
to the 
death 
specie 


», who, together with Otho, must nave 
secrets m the art of luxury Pliny m referring W® 
enormous quantity of oriental spioes used atn J 
takes ocoasion to complain of the large amo 
dr aine d annually by the East from the Empire 
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himself was accustomed to adorn shoes, beds, chambers, 
and so on with oriental pearls; most of Ms palace was 
deoked out with gems, mother-of-pearl, and ivory, and 
he distributed precious stones among the people. The 
richer classes in general shewed a similar prodigality; 
Otho deliberately invited Nero to his house in order to shew 
lnm that he was not to be surpassed by the Roman 
Emperor in the use of fragrant essences wMoh he caused 
to flow hke water from gold and silver pipes, a system 
introduced by Nero also in his palace. Perfume-scented 
footsteps were nothing — a private citizen would anoint his 
bathroom— but we must look ahead to Elagabalus before 
we can find a man who wore garments wholly made of 
sdk and took baths in Indian spikenard, and slaughtered 
parrots as food for men and beasts. Extravagant feasts were 
frequent; for one dish, says Pliny, India provided food, and 
m a humorous passage of Petromus a man has been sent 
by Tnmalchio to India with a letter, in order to fetch 
mushroom-spore, and other passages in the same writer 
reveal a lavish use of ointments. All this is reflected in the 
statement that a need was felt at Mosyllon for larger ships 
m order to deal with the trade in cinnamon, and m the 
feet that large ships were being sent to the Malabar coast 
m order to carry away the vast quantities of pepper and 
cinnamon-leaf destined for the Roman Empire. We shall 
we that in A.D 02 “horrea piperataria” were erected in 
Home itself fox pepper and other spices. 

For the increase of display in other ways we may refer 
to a passage m Seneca who indulges in an outburst against 
he prevailing luxury of men and women; he complains 
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woods bought at huge prices, crystal and agate vessels, 
pea ^ s enormous value lavishly displayed, and extremely 
costly clothes of silk which involved traffic with races not 
wc 
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by a consideration of the exportation of Roman specie 
■which was adopted in order to make up the balance of 
trade, I must refer the reader to that survey for full 
details and merely state here that from the Periplus and. 
Pliny, from ordinary writers, from archaeological survivals 
and m particular collections of ancient gems, and from 
1 oriental sources we can obtain full records for the period 
' represented by the reigns of Nero and Vespasian To give 
details here from the Penplus and from Plmy would place 
in a false hght the extent of trade at both earlier and 
later periods when similar sources are wanting. 

i 

. APPENDIX 

' St Thomas and Voyages to India 

Even if we cast aside as unhistonoal every allegation of 
‘ fact in the stones about St Thomas, we mnst at least ad- 
1 mit that they reflect voyages habitually taken to India 
during the most prosperous period of the Roman Empire. 
Thus the story which brings the Saint to Gondophares is 
1 an echo either of land-journeys taken throngh Parthia 
' towards India, or of voyages taken to the Indus by using 
■ the monsoon, as begun in what we described as Stage n 
Again, the tradition whioh makes him land at Andrapolis 

• m, I think, a reminiscence of voyages taken with the 

• monsoon to some point on the west coast of India under 
< Andhra control, perhaps to the Sigerns of Stage m Again, 

the South Indian tradition which makes St Thomas land 
i dlosa to Cranganore recalls voyages of the final stage; and 
,i lastly, when that same tradition brings him overland from 
!> Malabar to the Chola coast, we have an eoho of inland 
{ penetration of Greek merchants, possibly to Madura, 
■I Argaru, and so on, as appears from discoveries of corns, 
1 from Tamil poems, and from details m Ptolemy's Geo- 
‘ 9 T <vphy (bob J JR. A S 1624, Far Eastern Section, 215 S , 
f * 19 W> 241, Philipps, Ind. Antiqu, 1903, 1 ff , 145 fE ). 
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CHAPTER III 


The Commerce from, the Reign of Nero to the 
Death of Marcus Aurelius 

It is uncertain how far Nero or his ministers suoh as Burros 
and Seneca (who was a diligent money maker of the old 
type, and wrote a hook about India) deliberately fostered 
commerce along all possible routes Such a policy was 
followed by Roman emperors generally during the first two 
centimes of the Empire, and m any case we cannot agree 
with Schur and others in carrying the Roman protectorate 
over the Hunyantes, Hadramant and Soootrad) Neverthe- 
less oriental trade may have influenced Nero in sending 
a mission to Meroe, now declining and apparently harassed 
by Axumites, and towards the souiuesof the Nile, and also m 
his projects of the invasion of Ethiopia, from which region 
the Axumites were perhaps oausing trouble on their trade- 
route to the Nile, and of cutting through the isthmus of 
Corinth He united the populations of Puteoh and he 
received special honours m Egypt which was peaceful 
except for increasing disputes between Greeks and Jews 
m Alexandria (8) 

The prestige of Rome among tribes situated on the trade- 
route between East and West by way of the Caspian Sea 
was snch that Corbulo in his first campaign against Parthia 
was assisted by the Iberians and the Mosohi from the 
sources of the nver Phams, and the Hyrcamans soon came 
m, with whom Corbulo seems to have had peculiar relations, 
since in order to ensure the safety of their envoys he had 
them escorted to a port on the Persian Gulf whence doubt- 
less they reached home by going to the Indus mouth ana 
through the dominion of Sakas and Rushans, m tone 
with Rome and probably receiving suitable gifts («) Besides 
annexing Tyras and Polemon’s kingdom, Nero contem- 
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plated an expedition against the Alans north of the 
Caucasus, because of their plundering raids into Media 
and Armenia, and probably it was his intention to oc- 
cupy the “Caucasian Gates” (often wrongly called 
"Caspian”)— that is, the Danal Pass between Tifhs and 
Vladikavkaz; the Aorsi, who as we saw from Strabo, 
shared in Indian trade, had taken this name Alam, and 
appear as Alanorsoi in Ptolemy (4) 

Rome’s hands were further strengthened on the eastern 
frontiers by Vespasian (69-79); a hostile Parthia and 
a doubtful Armenia affected m a general way the commerce 
along the old mam hues of communication by land between 
East and West, but the Armenian settlement under Nero’s 
reign lasted for many years, so that the Flavians and the 
Arsaoids were at peace. A Roman garrison was placed at 
Harmozica in Iberia itself, and the districts of the Upper 
Euphrates were ■strengthened. Thus Commagene became 
a province once more, legions were placed probably at 
Samosata and Mehtene, a road was soon paved (by 
Domitoan) Samosata— Melitene— SataJa— Trapezns, an- 
other Satalar— Elegia, and another through Pontns by way 
of the LycoB valley (6) 

Developments of a more directly commercial kind took 
place on the borders of Syria, for we find a strange jugglery 
going on as a result of the Indian trade which concentrated 
there. On the Tigris Seleuoia represented the Roman, 
Ctesiphon the Parthian interest, and when Seleucia re- 
volted from Parthia (6), Vardanes tried to put Ctesiphon in 
its place, and after 50, Vologeses I (AJ>. 51-78) founded 
Vologesocerta (Balashkert) m order to drain Seleuoia, 
perhaps with some success, between 78 and 108 Pacorna.m- 
creasad Ctesiphon (7) Vologesias (ArabianUUaish), another 
foundation of Vologeses, near Hira on the Euphrates, was 
soon like Charax and Apologos in constant touch with 
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Palmyra by caravan, and -with that desert mart the Romans 
now commenced close relations Por as Pliny says, Palmyra, 
situated between two large empires, Roman and Parthian, 
was the constant anxiety of both An Egyptian, we find, 
was resident there, a phyla appears named after Claudios, 
and Corbnlo sent to a freedman there named Barbaros a 
letter m connexion with the tolls of the city, which were 
levied locally but nnder the general supervision of Rome (8). 
We shall speak farther of Palmyra and its Indian trade 
later. This trade rivalry between the Romans and the 
Parthians with special reference to the Persian Gulf route 
from India to Syria is reflected in the similarity which 
exists between the Roman coinage of Cappadocia and 
Syria and the comage of Parthian Babylonia, for the com* 
age of Cappadocia and Syria vanes from the ordinaiy 
imperial currency according to the standards which held 
good m the neighbouring Parthian territory (9) There is on 
interesting passage in the Han Annals of China, based 
partly on a report made by the ambassador Kan Ting in 
A.D 97, describing Roman Antioch, and the commerce of 
Syria That province (Ta-ts’m) was full of merchandise 
and traded by sea with Parthia (An-hsi) and India (Tien- 
ohu), with tenfold profit, and the people were honest and 
had no donble prices and were only prevented from trading 
with China by the Parthians who desired to retain control 
of the silk trade Again, according to the Liang-flhn, the 
Indians earned on trade with Parthia and Ta-ts’m (used 
often as applying to the Roman Empire in general), and as 
the Chm-shu perhaps implies, the Parthians and Indians 
came themselveB to Syria, and it seems that sailors on the 
Parthian frontier acted as employes of Synan ship-owners 
in the carnage of Chinese and doubtless Indian wares to 
Syria for Roman marts We have here striking evidence of 
the Tndmn trade of Rome as conducted by way of the 
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Persian Gulf in the penod of peaoe -which followed the 
settlement of the Armenian question by Nero and preceding 
the Parthian war of Trajan (io) The routes to the Euphrates 
and even beyond were felt to be secure- — 

Tu rapidum Euphrates et regia Bactra saerasque 
antiquae Babylonia opes et Zeugma, Latinae 
paras iter (sell narrabis) 

(Stat S in Z 136-8, to Maecius) 

In Syria, says the Nestonan inscription of Hsi-an-fu, 
robberies were unknown and the people enjoyed peace and 
happiness(n), in Mesopotamia beasts rather than men were 
to be feared, and hence men formed caravan-companies of 
one hundred, or relied on military equipment (is). It de- 
volved upon the governor of Syna to defend the Euphrates 
frontier against marauders, and Mommsen thinks that the 
district of Sura and even Oircesmm was guarded for Borne 
by Palmyra (is). We may take it then that the great 
increase of trade between Egypt and Tnrim. after the 
discovery made by Hippalos stimulated the Syrians in 
particular towards increasing Home’s Persian Gulf traffic 
as well, and that in general Borne sought to improve the 
conditions along all land-routes, especially with a new to 
eliminating Parthian middlemen 
In Central Asia, the reassertion of Chinese authority over 
Turkestan hy Kwang Vouti between A D. 25 and 28 led to 
the aggressive pohcy of Mmgta, and to the conquests of 
General Pan Chao who defeated the Kushan KamaWra. 
near Kashgar, reaffirmed Chinese authority over all Cen- 
tral Asia, and reached the Caspian, sending an ambassador 
to Syria in 07. The submission of Khotan and Kashgar in 
73 opened np and made safe the route running south of the 
central desert to Bactra, and by 94 the route north of 
the desert through Samarkand to Merv was opened np 
by further conquests a*), so that the way lay ready for 
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the enterprise of Greek mei chants each as Maes litmus, 
though the internal troubles of Parthia especially after the 
death of Vologeses I made matters very uncertain 

Already m Nero’s time Pomponius Mela knew of the silent 
trade of the Himalayas, a mode of transacting business 
which was perhaps the rule at Tashknrgan where nonn&lly 
the Chinese met the western merchants (W, and one of the 
few real facts which emerge from the stock-in-trade Btones 
out of which Philostratos (floruit c 230) composed Books 
II and HI of his Life of Apolloruos of Tyana is a journey 
takon by a Greek from Aegao m Cilicia through Mesopo- 
tamia to the Hindu Kush, Kabul nver, Indus river, Taxila, 
nnd the Hyphasis, and back by way of tbe Indus mouth and 
the Persian Gulf, at some time between the accession of 
Nero and the death of Domitian cm). 

Two events of this period might have dealt senous blows 
at Home’s oriental trade; one was the great fire of A D 84, 
but however disastrous that event may have appeared to 
a merchant arriving by way of the Tiber, as it did to St 
John as shewn in the eighteenth chapter of the book of 
Bevelation, the destruction was only local in its effeofc, 
and did not touch Pnteoli the chief Italian port for oriental 
wares, moreover Nero remedied the damage swiftly and 
m such a way that Borne became more splendid thanbo- 
fore India supplied all the Empire, not Borne only The 
other event was the chaos of AD 69, but here again 
Vespasian did not use to the detriment of Borne the oppor- 
tunity given him when he was proclaimed emperor at 
Alexandria Both in 64 and in 69 there was perhaps a 
abght depression of trade, but Egypt, wholly nntonohed 
by the first disaster was only slightly disturbed by the 

second , . > , 
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replenishment of the State treasury, a less extravagan 
court, and a less extravagant commerce, but we canno 
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maintain with Sewell that the Indian traffic grew less, or 
that the upper classes desisted from their extravagant 
tastes Plmy bewails the luxury of the age, and does not 
indicate that Yespasian changed what Pliny thought were 
contemporary evils. Both Yespasian and Titnswore silk at 
Borne in theour trramphover the Jews(W), Titusdissipatedthe 
funds accumulated by his father, and Dormtian in his turn 
was equally lavish and waged expensive wars. Nerva did 
his best to relieve the burdens of the treasuries and made 
the mistake of confining his interests too much to Italy, 
hut the provinces generally remained m peaceful pro- 
sperity; the well-being of Syria is revealed by the Han 
Annals, as we saw just now. The best evidence we have of 


Indian commerce earned on unchecked m the age between 
the death of Nero and the death of Dormtian is revealed 
by Martial and Statius, who refer constantly to Tndimn 
wares of all kinds. Of the animal world we Lmt of 
Domitian’s tigers, Indian ivory (this Indian Vmd ever 
growing more frequent), tortoiseshell, and above all pearls 
which are mentioned again and again by Martial especially, 
and by Statius (is). Quintilian too, who seldom mentions 
luxury or commerce, speaks of pearls, and shews that silk, 
which Martial shews was stall characteristic of wealthy 
households, was being used as a material m the R oman 
toga ( 19 ). The Indian parrots were stall favourite pets, kept 
in sumptuous cages and honoured at death by memorial 
odes of which Statius gives us one 
Among plant-products of the far East we have frequent 
references to cinnamon and casia by Martial— (the costlier 
^oote only by Statius, who reflects the society of richer men 
nan Martial), to amomum, nardB, and above all to pepper, 
much continued to he an article of general use, hut stall 
Bometimes fetched high prices In 92 Domitaan constructed 
warehouses for spices (horrea piperatena, so 
called from the chief spice pepper) -buildings of which 
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remains Have come to light, and I take farther m c onnexion 
with this the construction "by the same emperor in 85 of a 
new and shorter road from Borne to Puteoli (the port for 
eastern cargoes) by a branoh leaving the Appian way at 
Sinuessa, and called the Domitiana (*o>. These facts alone 
are sufficient to prove that there was no deoline in the 
traffic m oriental spices and unguents. But, besides this, 
famous manufacturers of and dealers in unguents appear, 
above all a man named Gosmus (Si), who was well known 
even in Kero’s time and gave his name to an nngnent and 
to a kind of jar, and another named Niceros who was 
apparently a dealer in cinnamon especially (88). Even 
Donation wrote a hook de capillorum cura (23) So great was 
the use of aromatics at funerals that the death of any living 


and Arabian perfumes "With the remark that we cannot 
he certain that by "sindon” Martial means fine cotton 
muslins, we pass on to the mineral products of Indian 
origin 

Thn.t. the supply of these in Borne was still plentiful ib 
quite clear from Martial and Statius whose references are 
' gene rally to Indian stones and reveal that the tastes of the 

wealthy were just the same as they were under Nero Most 
pr ominent were the crystal and myrrhine vessels used for 
drinking the finest wines, they were often classed together 
tmrl were both a sign of wealth and extravagance Ofrmg- 
st onesthe Indian sardonyxes still held thehighestplaoe,ana 
these together with emeralds, diamonds and “jaspers were 
worn on one finger these with emeralds, silk, and spi 
nar d were demanded by mistresses of their lovers, these 
with all kinds of precious wares were sold m the Saepta, 
decoration too of goblets, bedsteads, and so on, was s 
more frequent than it had been before 

Considerable activity was taking place on the eastern 
frontiers of the Empire, and Domitian paid partacu a 
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attention to the roads m the north part of Asia Minor (84). 
The crossing at Zeugma had become very familiar, and 
although the regions round the Caspian Sea were still 
regarded as inhospitable, nevertheless considerable in- 
terest was being taken in that region of the world (86) 
from which the Alans were causing trouble at least 
to the Parthians. The continued prosperity of the sea- 
route is shewn by the importance of the arrival of the 
Egyptian corn-fleet at Puteoli bringing Indian wares on 
board (28). 

Thus, without using the Peryph* and Pliny to fill in the 
details for us, we can shew the oonstant activity of 
Home’s commerce with the East even from writera who 
have no special occasion to mention India or Indian 
articles. 

Trajan is sometimes regarded as a second Augustus in 
Homan history, and he may be said to have been a second 
Augustus m Homan commerce His aggressive policy was 
certainly due partly to biB soldierly nature, but we rLr.U 
see that like many other soldiers of Home in days gone by 
he conducted his campaigns with a view to helping Home’s 
commerce. We see a tendency to abolish client kingdoms 
m the eastern parts of the Empire and to increase Roman 
prestage in those regions, and although Trajan’s policy “was 
not mutated m all respects by his successors, nevertheless 
of the examples of annexation that took place during his 
reign, the only one of which the obj’eot was entarely com- 
mercial was maintained by subsequent rulers, if be really 
had dreams of boundless conquest m the East they were only 
temporarily and partly realised wt). I wish to shew here 
teat we oan trace activities on the part of Trajan with re- 
ference to all the routes between Home aud India, and that 
we must not apply to him that hideous term " militarist” 
without qualification, and I oonsider that he planned to 
bnk with each other Egypt and Nabataean Arabia; 
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Nabataean Arabia and Syria, Syria and the Persian Gulf; 
Syria and the Upper Euphrates ; the Upper Euphrates and 
the Black Sea; and to foster oriental trade with all these 
regions 

Already in A.D 100 or thereabouts steps were begun 
to link up the eastern boundaries of the Empire commer- 
cially and otherwise by the reduction of frontier districts 
to a common level. Cappadocia with Armenia Minor and 
Pontus were placed under one governor whose authority 
extended from Trapezns on the Black Sea and along the 
Upper Euphrates frontier to the northern borders of Syria, 
and, further to the South, the kingdom of Herod Agnppa U 
(who died about A D 100) was incorporated with Syria and 
the region of Damascus became strictly Synanflis). Soon 
after, Trajan determined to do away with the client 
Infi gflnTn of the Nabataeans, and in 106, perhaps on the 
extinction of the native line in King Dabel, their territories 
were broken up and the greater part of them formed into 
a Roman province often called Arabia Petraea, that is, 
Arabia belonging to Petra the chief town (20). Hellenism 
now spread more easily among the people, and inscriptions 
m the native tongue cease after 108 and Greek ones begin, 
splendid buddings arose, but a portion of the profits whio 
hitherto were reaped by the Nabataeans was diverted to 
Palmyra, which rose rapidly and sdently during the second 
century, and it is only after the dastrnction of that city that 
we find Petra described once more as full of merchandise 
in plenty (80) Leuce Come ceases to be mentioned in re- 
cords dating after the beginning of the second century 
unless we identify it with Auara in Ptolemy's Geography, 


butAelaorAelanabecomesammportanthaven,superaeu^ 

Leuce Come (perhaps because this was destroyed by 
Axumites) and an excellent road was constructed from the 
boundaries of Syria through Philadelphia in Palestine and 
Petra to the Red Sea itself, ending at AelauaW, and at 
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Bostra was instituted a legionary camp which controlled 
Hauran; Bostra soon became a city of commercial as well 
as military importance, for its position made it a favoured 
eastern mart for the Syrian desert, Arabia, and Parthia; 
the remains of a Roman road leading from Bostra to the 
Persian Gulf tell their own tale, while on the western side 
the chief routes leaving Bostra led north-north-west to 
Damascus, south-west to Judaea. Greek coins appear under 
Antoninus Pins, and colonial rights were bestowed by 
Alexander Severus Garrisoned forts secured the roadfrom 
Damascus to Palmyra(32) 

These various changes inevitably affected the relations 
between the Roman and the Parthian Empires, hut of 
course other reasons besides produced the war against 
Parthia which cause d Tra j an to leave Romem A.D 113 (ss>. 
He now determined to treat Armenia as he had treated 
the Nabataeans In the first stage Samosata was lost and 
recovered, and at Satala Trajan met kings of Colchis and 
of other Caucasian peoples such an the Iberians, Albanians, 
and Apsdians, and bestowed special honours upon the 
kings of other northern tribes called theHemochi an d the 
Machelones, thereby increasing the prestige of Rome along 
the northern trade-route to the East, Armenia became a 
Roman province and the Caucasian tribes stood in the 
same relations with Rome as Armenia had before (A.D. 114). 
Mehtene was raised to the rank of a great city ( 84 ) 
Meanwhile Media was invaded by the Moor Imsius, who 
crossed the Araxes, and Parthia was further embarrassed 
by civil strife, hence without difficulty Mesopota mia was 
organised as a Roman province, Nisibis was made a per- 
manent Roman fortress, and Trajan retired to Antioch 
(ad 115) (86) A fleBt was now built on the Euphrates, 
Adiabene was conquered and according to Eutropius con- 
verted into the province of Assyria, and after the fall of 
Babylon and of Ctesiphon the Parthian capital ( 36 ) Trajan 
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with fifty ships descended the Tigris to Charax Spasmn 
in the territory of the King of Mesene, which was now 
made tributary to Borne instead of to Parthia, and pnt in 
order the ferry- or harbour-dues of horse- and camel-fcraffio 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris (sr) Since the customs 
frontier of Syria was not well defined, control now 
established over the traffic existing between the great 
commercial towns of the Tigris and the Euphrates was 


a substantial gam to the Roman Empire 08 ) 

Trajan’s next scheme was one which bad been suggested 
at the imperial court for some tune owing to past dealings 
with Par thia and the reputed wealth and new accessibility 
of India throngh the discovery of the monsoons According 
to the words of Statins, Babylon Baotna India Arabia 
and the Chinese were awaiting conquest by Domitian, 


Mg.i-fan.1 says Borne could present Trajan to the Chinese, 
the Parthians, and others, and Plutaroh was of the opinion 
that, given leaders such as Pompey and Caesar acting 
conjointly, India could not have resisted 70,000 Homan 
troops (SB) With such ideas as this already in his mind 
(we may suppose) Trajan’s ambitions were thoroughly 
aroused hy his introduction to the marts and tiaffio of the 
Persian Gulf, especially when he found (as he must have 
found) that Mesene and Characene were m direct trade 
with the Kushans and India a few hundred miles away, 
and he turned his eyes towards Indian seas and India He 
interviewed the pilots of the Persian Gulf and people who 
had visited India, and when he sawa ship hound for India, 
remarked that if he were young he would sail to India 
himself (40) He was forced to return by the revolt oi 
northern Mesopotamia, m the suppression of wbch towns 
were burnt down Parthia was granted a king by Trajan 
and the Knshan Huvishka put RIOM on coins 
Thus ended a strange episode in Trajan s life No 
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Cassius says that after his return to Rome in 106, he had 
received many embassies from barbarian courts and especi- 
ally from the Indians, to whom he exhibited shows and 
granted seats among the Senators. This may have been 
the spark that fired Trajan’s ambition One of these 
embassies may have come from a Kushan ruler («) 
who would be Kamshka (perhaps seeking help against the 
Indians or the Chinese, perhaps with commercial objects), 
for it is certain that Kamshka bears m his inscription at 
Ara the title "Caesar,” and a rock inscription at Mn.Tnkyn.ln. 
reveals that the Kushans now divided the day into hours 
according to the Roman system. Roman and Christian in- 
fluence has been traced m Indian sculptures of Gandhara, 
Benares, Mathura, and Amaravati, but the supposed 
resemblances between the sculptures of Trajan’s p-nlnm-n 
and the bas-reliefs of Amaravati, and the supposed parallel 
development of bust-portraiture in Roman stone and on 
Kushan coins (isi, appeaT to me to be mere speculation 
Relations between Rome and the Kushans had always 
been friendly, and the actual presence of the Roman 
Emperor himself m the East, viotor on the Danube and on 
the Euphrates, must have increased the fame of the western 
power The Kushans found the RomanB, though more re- 
mote, yetmoreadvantageousfnends than the uncommercial 
Parthians, while Trajan on his side knew well that by bis 
wars he had for a time closed to Romans the silk-route 
through Parthia The general results of Trajan’s visit to 
the East are reflected m the rise of Palmyra, in the 
occurrence of three gold corns (of Domitian, Trajan, and 
Sabma) together with corns of Kadphises II, Nn.Tn.diW 
■Huvishka at Jellalabad, and above all m the detailed in- 
formation of North-west India contained m Ptolemy. 

A severe and disastrous rebellion of Jews m Egypt 
probably influenced Trajan’s policy with reference to 
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the sea-route to India The old canal leading to Arsmoe 
was cleared out bp Trajan, who constructed another 
(TpotavSf woro/tor) between the Nile and the Gulf of Suez, 
starting at the fortress of “Babylon” (Babonl)/ which was 
now rebuilt, and ending at Olysma where as Ptolemy shews 
a permanent garrison was established The importance of 
these improvements of Trajan is revealed by the fact 


that pap yn record the keeping clean of this canal during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and by reference to the use 
of Clysma as a port in Lucian, Antoninus Martyr, Epi- 
phamus, and so on; the canal lay near the military centre 
of Egypt and would he used more and more as robbers and 
nomads began to infest the Thebaid In Lucian a hoy sails 
from Olysma to India on a cargo-boat 
Trajan is said to have established a Roman fleet upon 
the Red Sea Both Eu tropins and Jerome (who appear 
to me to refer to the Persian Gulf) say that this was 
for the purpose of laying waste the “boundaries of 
India,” and Kennedy connects the temple at Moans 
with a sea-expedition sent by Trajan. Now I do not 
say that suoh a thing is impossible, especially since pirates 
were a nuisance off the Indian coast, and the Indian em- 
bassy received by Trajan may have been connected with 
some such trouble, but I prefer to confine Rome’s mditwy 
activities within the Strait of Bah-el-Mandeb, and to de- 
duce hostility on the part of Trajan towards Arabian 


pirates in the Persian Gulf «s). 

I think that the clear mg of the old canal (100 feet wide, 


TBCVlVlilg uuo — — x — , 

at a new one with a military post at each ena, are 
connected if not with a “Red Sea” fieet at kj* ^ 
the new province of Arabia, and that Trajan bad two 
objects in view — ( 1 ) to re-open an old commercial i»asage 
to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, m order to do this 
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the voyage down the Eed Sea must he made safe from 
inrates, lienee the <f>poipiov at Clysma which conld he nsed 
as a base, the object of any fleet which Trajan pnt upon 
cnental watersbeing exaggerated through the Indian trade 
and the reputation of Trajan, (u) Just as he linked Gaul 
with the Black Sea (men said) by his roads, the Black 
Sea with Syna, Syria with Petra, so he sought to join the 


had not been easy of access to one another through Pelusion 
and Ehinocolura, but there was an easy way from Clysma 
and Axsmoe across the Sinai peninsula, and, granted that 
pirates were not active, round that peninsula to Aelanawt). 

Finally, in Italy Trajan excavated a large basin called 
the Portus Traiam (now Lago Trajano) and surrounded 
with quays, connected ltwith the port of Claudius, enlarged 
the artificial channel leading to the Tiber, continuing it to 
the sea, and took measures to ensure regular sailings. A 
new city grew up called Portus, or Portus UrbiB, or PortuB 
Xtomae, which not only caused the decline of Ostia (in 
spite of constant efforts to prevent it) but had an adverse 
effect npon Puteoh, so that m 174 a Tynan agency re- 
ported to their head office at Tyre thattheyhad experienced 
much loss of trade while their "static” at Borne flourished. 
Perhaps the spread of nard-mauufacture to Borne, as 
indicated by Galen, represents a part of this decline But 
Puteoh was not supplanted, merchants always got a 
better return cargo there than they did at Borne (<6). 

Thus the apologists for Trajan have a good case. "Writers 
m both ancient and modem times have misunderstood his 
mixed motives m dealing with problems affecting the 
eastern boundaries of the Roman Empire, and see little 
other than military ambition. His real mistake lay in trying 
to deal with the great laud-routes as he did with the 
remainder — by force, namely against Parthiaj he tried it 
wc y 
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last and ultimately the scheme failed though other routes 
were unproved Hadrian was wiser and looked to Egypt 
and Palmyra, and his more peaceful attitude created a 
better impression On the whole, we may go so far as to 
say that the period extending from the accession of Trajan 
to a time shortly preceding the death of Marcus Aurelius 
was the penod of Borne’s most widely spread, if not her 
most intense, commercial intercourse with India and China 
The gold corns of this reign and Hadrian’s with one of the 
elder Faustina found at Nellore (some of Trajan’B being 
very fresh and new), and one of Trajan’s found inland at 
Athiral, indicate extensive trade up the east coast of 
India MO) 

TTWlrm.nj acting upon bis own ideas which differed much 
from those of Trajan, seemB to have paid careful attention 
to Borne’s eastern trade, inaugurating an era of peace and 
prosperity which lasted for nearly fifty years, commerce 
flourished and probably reached the highest point attained 
in ancnent times, though we can trace only indications of 
it Hadrian visited all parts of the Empire, one jonmey 
(120-134) being confined to the eastern provinces. Hib 
first important act was to surrender the three new eastern 
acquisitions, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria We will not 
discuss here the various criticisms passed upon this ab- 
negation of Trajan’s policy <«), but simply put forward 
the following suggestions During the peaceful admini- 
stration of Hadrian and Pins the commercial relations 
between the Boman marts on the eastern limits of byna 
andthe towns on theEuphrates seem to have been especially 
hvely and to the north of Armenia Boman prestige ana 
activities continued to increase; Hadrian paid pa on 
attention to these northern regions, to Palmyra^ an 
Petra, and we may surmise that he was influenc y 
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over Arabian rentes from sack marts as Charax,Vologesias, 
and Apologos to Palmyra and Petra, there was no need to 
retain Mesopotamia «8), (6) If Rome could secure influence 
in the Etrane and Caspian regions, there was no need to 
hold Armenia as a province, (c) A peaceful Parthia was 
the best security for a share in the overland route. If these 
were really the ideas of Hadrian, we shall find them justi- 
fied by their results. Doubtless during his reign Maes 
Titianus was able to send his agents along the land-route 
through Parthia to Central Asia, unless indeed they went 
by sea to the Knshan dominions and worked from there. 
At any rate, we read that Hadrian was on good terms with 
the Parthinns, Mesopotamians, Albanians, and Ibenans 
and received messengers of friendship from Indian and 
Bactnan kings — the last bemg Knshan (is) There was 
no question of resigning the new province of Arabia 
Petraea, which was visited by Hadrian, who bestowed 
favours upon Petra, went on to the Euphrates (123), and 
returned westwards by way of Pontus and the Euxme (60) 
Most particular attention was paid to the commerce 
between Syria and the Persian Gulf. Having bestowed 
favours upon Damascus, Hadrian turned his attention to 
Palmyra; this city, wlnoh long before attracted the greed 
of Antonms, had risen slowly from comparative obscurity 
(for Strabo and Mela make no mention of it) to a state of 
importance which caused it to be an object of care to both 
Some and Parthia, bemg free but olosely watched and 
permitted to develop on the hues of a Greek municipality 
of the Roman Empire It was destined to rise in any case, 
and reaped advantage from the action of Trajan m regard 
to Petra, at first the prosperity of the new Arabian province 
and of Palmyra went on parallel with each other, hut Petra 
had Egypt as competitor, and the position of Palmyra was 
suchthat tradeflowedirresistibly towards her, when Appian 
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wrote, her carnage of Indian wares to the Homans after 
receiving them from Parthians and Arabians was specially 
noticed (61) The source of her wealth was her caravan 
trade m Indian, Chinese, and other wareB controlled 
by apparently permanent Apx^ lT0 P 01 and conducted by 
organised and protected caravan-services across the desert 
from Vologesias, Forath (Basrah =Ferath Maisan), and 
Charax Spasmu (Mohammarah) W 2 ), through Palmyra to 
Antioch, Epiphama, Arados, Laodicea, Damascus, and so 
on, and the profits obtained by merchants and the town 
itself from this carnage-trade were sufficient to raise a 
city of few local industries to a position of brilliant pro- 
sperity, as the remains of the place shew After his visit in 
A D 130 Hadnan granted special favours to Palmyra, and 
in 137 the dues were revised and a new tariff was pro- 
mulgated cancelling the oldsyBtem of taxation “ by custom" 
and having for its object the prevention of disputes 
between collectors and merchants, the collecting was 
done by the town, hut all dues valued at more than one 
denarius were to be paid in Roman coin and the modius 
was to he the measure of quantity The list shews that the 
hulk of the trade consisted in the carnage of sweet oils 
the Syrian and Assyrian (that is, Indian Parthian and 
Arabian) unguents of Roman poets (63) The Palmyrenes 
erected buildings in honour of Hadnan, but the rank of 
colony and ius Itahctm granted by Rome belong to a 
later reign («« The town was destined to rival Rome herself, 
and her great nee in pi ospenty between ISO and 273 was 
donbtless partly due to the fact that merchants realised 
that Palmyra lay upon the shortest route between Rome 
and India, and was placed between the Parthian and 
Roman Empires, and now that the caravans were properly 
protected, the desert-roads lost one of their disadvantages, 
and merchants tended to deal along a well protected route 
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and to leave routes such as the one which led from Gerrha 
toPetra.Stuffs destined for Syrian martswouldhe attracted 
towards a short desert-route, and were brought by Arab 
and Indian (6S) (not Palmyrene) ships to the Persian Gulf 
and the Euphrates, where at given plaoes the Palmyrene 
caravan-men took over the consignments Hadnan may be 
said to have given a new turn to oriental commerce not 
wholly to the advantage of Egypt (where, be it noted, he 
was heartily disliked), and later on Palmyra became 
dangerous— and m a crisis hesitated whether she would 
side with the Sassamds or with Borne 
There is evidence that Borne obtained a paramount in- 
fluence at this tune over the northern trade from the East 
to the Black Sea The Iben&ns troubled Media, the Alans 
Armenia and Cappadocia, both were dealt with by Borne 
and Parthia (66) By Hadrian’s orders Aman earned out 
a tour of inspection round the Euxtne Sea, and from a 
report we learn that there were garrisons at Hyssu lumen 
(at the mouth of the Sourmun), at Apsaros (Gonieh?), 
Phaas, and Dioscunas (gradually replaced by Seba&to- 
pohs) and of course there was one at Harmozica (since 
Vespasian’s time), and all these places tended to become 
oanabae ” Kings were given where required, and dilatory 
tribes reminded of their duties. The Euxme became a 
Bomau lake scoured by warships when necessary. Imperial 
subjects frequently visited Phasis above all and doubtless 
Dioscunas where many interpreters of languages were em- 
ployed, but the Caspian Sea was rarely reached ( 67 ) Here 
also Hadnan may have been moved partly by ideas of 
frontier defence, but in so remote a distnet northern and 
onental commerce must have been the chief consideration 
Hadnan visited Egypt twice, and, perhaps startled by a 
raid made upon loaded camels m the Thebais (68), and 
desirous of tapping the resources of the Mons Porphyrites 
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Armenia, and the Lazi of Colchis requested the Homans 
to grant them a long; Palmyra continued to rise, Bostra 
■was hellemsed, Egypt -was generally peaceful, and it was 
a happy age. The “justice" of Pius was such that Indians, 
Bactnans, and Hyrcamans sought his friendship, perhaps 
really as a result of the enterprises of men like Maes and 
Alexander~we have no further details ( 84 ). That Pius for- 
bade luxury at his court is no evidence of any change m 
the manners of men and women 
"With Marcus Aurelius we see the beginnings of a decline 
in the vitality and resources of the Empire, which was de- 
vastated by a dreadful plague contracted by the army in 
the East. There were fearful wars on the Euphrates and 
Danube; migratory movements of tribes surging in regions 
north of the Empire caused the Maroomanm and other 
peoples to press down upon Roman territory for thirteen 
years, and this was only a beginning. In order to pay his 
expenses Marcus Aurelius had to sell the gem-collection of 
Hadrian, the imperial Indian crystals and agates, and the 
partly silk wardrobe of the Empress. The results of this 
are reflected m the falling ofE m the finds of coins in India 
dating from his reign, and the best period of the glyptic 
art of Rome terminates with Commodus, while Christianity 
influenced many people against the wearing of gems and 
the cutting of pagan subjects upon them. After the death 
of Caracalla Roman commerce by sea was reduced to a 
very low ebb and perhaps ceased altogether. Even at the 
end of Marcus’ reign the issue of gold stopped and much 
of the silver currency was called in for re-issue m a farther 
debased form, and after Caracalla coins m South Tnrl™. 
cease for a long time (as) 

Yet under Marcus Aurelius the Empire may he regarded 
as stall prosperous In Egypt the increase of trade which 
followed the discovery of the monsoons had caused the rate 
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of interest to drop to ten or twelve per cent , and tie coinage 
was good and plentiful atleast to A D. 170 Butin tie reign 
of Antoninus Pius complaints abont taxation began and 
under Aurelius the Bucolic War made matters worse 
Under Commodns the supply of Egyptian com to Borne 
had to be supplemented by an African corn-fleet, and the 
standard of the coinage was lowered (66) Disputes between 
collectors customs-informers (delatores) and merchants 
caused Marcus Aurelius between 176 and 180 to issue 
a rescript laying down certain rules and giving a list of the 
chief imports from Arabia, East Africa, and India subject to 
the“vecfcigalMansRnbri 5, on enfcyintoEgyptt6r) Palmyra 
seems to hare remained free from every misfortune, but 
a Parthian war brought the devastation of Syria and the 
destruction of Seleucia and Ctesiphon and the dosing of the 
overland route to Roman subjects, though at the same fimp 
the Romans won freedom from Parthian aggression for 
many years The destruction of Seleucia almost extinguished 
Greek culture east of the Euphrates, and the kings of Me- 
sene put Aramaic legends on their coins, but otherwise the 
oriental traffic was not much harmed, and men in stations 
of life not connected with commerce had had the intensity 
of this trade thrust upon their notice. Thus we have m 
Aristeides an exaggerated statement of the vast quanti- 
ties of Indian and Arabian merchandise to be seen m Rome, 
Pausanias learnt of the extensive barter going on between 
Greeks and Indians m India , Xenophon the Ephesian conld 
speak of the merchants who passed through Coptos on the 
way to Ethiopia and India (68), in Lucian (who shews the 
interest of the Synan in oriental trade) we have echoes of 
land-journeys to Babylon and Bactna, Roman troops led 
across the Indus, mention of Muzins (in a way shewing 
how much quicker the sea-ronte was), a journeyfrom Greece 
by south. Minor to Selencia, and from Parthia to Egypt 
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by fray of Babylonia and tbe Arabian desert, we have also 
a journey to Coptos, and to India from Glysma, and even 
a suggestion of travels from Spam to India ( 69 ). On the other 


side we have a possibility of Bactnans and even Chinese 


Lucian is only joking and the names Indopatres, var. led. 
Indopates, and Heramithxes suggest Syrians — inwhichcase 
Indopates is one who had walked m India) , m an epigram 
Lucian apostrophises an Indian perhaps with more than 
mere rhetorical wit, and in the De Syria Dea we see the 
wealth of Syria through varied associations beyond the 
Euphrates People sent to India and the Hyperboreans for 
their curiosities, treasures, and delicacies, and a man might 
wish to fly with wings from Greece to India in a day. Even 
the Euxme trade is not without an echo (to). At this period 
Appian was impressed by the Indian transit-trade of Pal- 
myra, Plutarch by thepossibility of the conquest of India CU). 
In ordinary writers too Indian products appear as usual. 
Thus we have Indian tortoiseshell, ivory, muslins, silks, 
spices, pearls, stones (sardonyxes, sards, “emeralds,” sap- 
phires and so on) and peacocks in Lucian, parrots and 
other strange creatures and a true knowledge of m 
Pausamas and Pollux; special mention of pearls, Indian 
white cotton muslins, and parrots m Arrian who, like his 
friends, had seen many of these birds; he likewise notices 
tihe bringing of Indian wares m general into the Boman 
Empire in Ins tune; we read too of the extravagancies in 
oriental wares of Verus, Gommodus, and later on of Ela- 
Jjabalus who surpassed all m his extravagance in Indian 
beasts, parrots, precious stones, spices, and silk, and writers 
bke Clemens, Cyprian and Tertullian lament the luxury of 
women m their tune. 

The evidence of technical writers is also valuable. To 
give a list of the Indian plants mentioned by Galen in his 
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voluminous writings would only make a repetition of the 
list which will come in detail later. But we must notice 
that although Indian medicine as a whole did not spread 
west until the tune of the Arabian conquests, Galen men- 


and we can at least use his works to prove that all the 
Indian plant-products continued to play their partinBome’s 
Indian trade in much the same proportion as in the latter 
part of the 1st century A 0. The work of Apicras (written 
m the 3rd century bnt based on earlier material) shews us, 
as we shall see, to what extent Indian spices, aromatics, 
and so on were used as table-foods, and he appears to de- 
scribe one Indian recipe for the kitcheners) 

Such evidence as this is good enongh as far as it goes, 
bnt it is not to be compared with that which is given by 
Ptolemy’s geography. Prom the point of view of the student 
of Rome’s commerce of the second century, since Ptolemy’s 
work is above all considerations geographical, wherever 
he departs from his general custom of giving mere lists of 
names, and mentions other particulars, for instance with 
reference to an article of commerce dealt in at any parti- 
cular locality, there we are justified m assuming an import- 
ant peculiarity of the trade of Rome’s merchants during 
that century when Ptolemy was writing, hearing m mind 


vuhwmmumj *^**y«» v - « 

who was not writing a mercantile treatise for the use ot 
merchants, and that even in the geography we see the 
astronomer rather than the geographer It just happens 
that. Ptolemy’s descriptions of Indian seas possess a quality 
not very prominent in the rest of his work in describing 


of merchants, some of them contemporary The most re- 
markable characteristics are these — 

(a) In dealing with Indian seas, where anyfresh discovery 
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has been made m India or beyond m recent tunes, he adds 
it to hisdescnptions — often it is anotice of some commercial 
product, rarely it is characteristics of races. But m his 
survey of the western world additions about commercial 
articles do not occur. 

(i) Throughout all the coasts of Indian seas not subject 
to Borne, Ptolemy designates among the coast-towns 
and villages a certain number, each called ipiropiov, and 
diligently enumerates each foreign capital and royal seat 
(/iip-poTroXis, fiaxr!\tiov) Bntmhissurveyof the West (mostly 
included m the Roman Empire) he does not trouble to point 
out “emporia” as such at all (M). 

(c) Bis use of the word t^opwv is restricted. A general 
comparison between the Arabian, East African, and India n 
coast-towns designated by the Periplus as ipit6puv or opp. os 
with or without the epithet vipipov, -os or tvBeo-pav, -os, or 
the like, andthe oriental coast-towns designatedby Ptolemy 
as tparipm (he never adds any epithet) shews that with few 
exceptions, due to local alterations in political or commercial 
status, Ptolemy designates as tpvopui only those sea-coast 
marts which the Perriphis had called vo/upn or &0«o/*a; thus 

bythesmglewordi/MropuwPtolemymeansavo/u/ioi-e/iwopiov— 

a legal mart where foreign trade was officially allowed and 
taxed. But no Egyptian port is called Ipnopiov by Ptolemy;' 
hence I conclude that m the geographers descriptions of 
Indian seas (m other words, as soon as he describes non- 
Homan but well-known territory) tpmpwv means an author- 


ised sea-coast (not inland) mart in the Orient where non- 
Homan dues were levied by non-Homan authorities; these 
were feots naturally noticed by Roman subjects, and the 


the Peri/plus and by Ptolemy, being especially clear in the 
case of the Arabian and west T-nflinn shores, and it applies 
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(d) In dealing with regions o f the East, Ptolemy tells ns 
in his prefaces that he relies npon the testimony written 
and oral of merchants and voyagers, and he cites examples 
In dealing with the West, however, he cites none snch and 
in dealing with the North one only — on the length of Ire- 
land (74) Bat from Mannos he reports that Biogenes sailed 
beyond Aromata, Dioscoros to Cape Prason, Theophilos 
as far as Bhapta, Ptolemy talked, it seems, with merchants 
who had visited Simylla, Malay, and regions beyond, 
one Alexander having reached even Chinese waters Like- 
wise his extraordinarily copious account of Ceylon and its 
products comes from snch a merchant or merchants, while 
for the great land-route to China the particular authority 
is Maes Titaanue as referred to by Mannos of Tyre (ts) 
Put shortly, Ptolemy’s accounts of the far East come chiefly 
from irapnSocreis, l<rroplai f and a&otiropiai (itineraries), including 
works like the vap&t rAous rye 'IvSacrjs of Androsthenes men- 
tioned by Athenaeos ( 76 ), works often stndied at first hand 
by Ptolemy. 

The reason for this double character of Ptolemy's work 
is due partly to the fact that he deals with a Roman and 
with a non-Roman but well-known world, partly to the 
fact that Ptolemy as an Egyptian Greek took a natural 
interest in the trade of the Roman Empire by sea with the 
for East, and at Alexandria met many oriental traders 
The result is that while m his description of the West 
Ptolemy (as he admits) relies almost entirely on the 
Syrian Mannos, in the East he uses this authonty much 
less except for the land-route— for Marinos as a Syrian 
had a natural bent for the West and the land-route to the 
East For Indian seas the sources used by Ptolemy were 
often reports ( 77 ) of merchants as is revealed every tame 
he mentions an "emponnm” and some commercial product, 
often, it seems, not relying npon Mannos, and here indeed 
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we seem to see the mercantile instinct in Ptolemy, who 
emphasises his reliance upon the direct reports of traders, 
a class which Marinos, it seems, distrusted, he seems to 
imply too that his informants about the districts of India 
and of remote regions beyond Malay were not only Greeks 
who had visited and resided in those regions but Indians 
who were visiting Alexandria and could talk some sort of 
Greek (ts). They affirmed that outward voyages beyond 
India went in an eastern, return voyages in a western 
direction — and if Ptolemy himself had trusted these simple 
statements instead of a preconceived system of geography, 
he would never have made the coast bend south so as to 
cause the Chinese coast to face westwards and Cattigara 
(Hanoi? or Canton?) to fall by calculation m Borneo 
Likewise, had he merely accepted the statements of even 
ordinary merchants and not superimposed the system of 
Marinos, he would not have given the coast of India from 
ihe Indus to the Ganges a great excess of longitude and 
denied m. his scheme the southern peninsula formed by 
India. 

Yet many merchants, now using the monsoon wind to 
roach often a given mart and no other, would fail to realise 
geographical fact, and so spread false reports The 
author of the Pervplus made no mistake here because he 
coasted the Indian seas as far as Coohin baokwaters. But 
at any rate Ptolemy has given ns much more than an 
arm-chair reproduction of a previous compiler, he has 
Bwea almost a first-hand report, in a word, contemporary. 

plu * We ^ ave 8uxe ^y P rov es that of set purpose 
emy adds to his descriptions of Indian regions in- 
clination not contained m previous geographers of the 
century and m handbooks such as that written by the 
an or of the Periplus and others used for instance very 
sparingly by Plmy. So it is m just these Indian regions 
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that Ptolemy relies above all upon traders, and that is why 
I lay so much stress upon his evidence, especially where 
it includes the mention of empona, capitals, and royal 
seats Of set purpose too Ptolemy interjects, so to speak, 
some new facts recently established about certain articles 
of oriental commerce (in all cases Indian) why otherwise 
shonld we be told suddenly of the diamond m one plaCB, 
the beryl in another, and so on? Almost always the m- 
formationis such asisnotfoundmearher writers— of pepper, 
for instance, Ptolemy says nothing — all knew its source 
Similarly with the sudden wealth of description when we 
come to Ceylon Descriptions of climate, produce, and in- 
habitants are exceptional in Ptolemy, and where introduced 
must have been introduced for a particular reason, and 
novelty can be the only reason in Ptolemy’s work 
Let us review Ptolemy’s account of Indian regions, and 
its peculiarities and various points of significance will be 
revealed The identification of places is often very doubtful, 
and I have almost confined myself to the localities im- 
portant m the matter of trade 
In the first place, Ptolemy gives remarkably accurate 
details of Saka and Kushan districts m North and North- 
west India, the seven mouths of the Indus are noticed, 
Patala still existed, and also Barbancon as Barbara, but 
the established mart was Monoglosson(7«. Inland Ptolemy 
has marked a long list of various rivers, tributaries and 
divarications of the Indus and of cities on both sides of the 
nver, along its coarse, and on islands m the Delta, while 
m the extreme north of India are given eighteen cities of 
the then Kushan Kamripw* of Kashmir including Modma 
of the Gods” (Mathura, Muttra) and the metropolis Era- 
gassa (so) and also other regions (si) of the north-west. The 
descriptions given of the districts watered by the nvers 
are copious but the geographer’s reliance upon itineraries 
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d merchants to the exclusion of survey-records of Alex- 
ander’s tame has caused great confusion. The sources were 
doubtless partly merchants who had come overland by 
way of Kabul, Bolan Pass, and Mula Pass, but surely the 
Persian Gulf approach is also indicated, a great increase of 
trade along that route being due, we may surmise, to (a) the 
policy of Trajan which we described and the establishment 
of Kushan rule m Mathura, Punjab, and Kashmir, (6) 
Hadrian’s peaceful policy following upon an increase in 
the prestige of the Homan name ; (c) the rise of Palmyra 
with its active trade with the Persian Gulf. The good 
knowledge shewn by Ptolemy of all regions connected with 
the Ganges also may be due to the same causes, but in 
spite of the statement of Ptolemy (on the authority of 
those who had learnt from experience) that the periods 
of voyages made east of Cape Comorin were neither 
fixed nor regular (88), it seems natural to assume that know- 
ledge of the Ganges regions was obtained rather from men 
who had sailed round India to the mouths and made ex- 
plorations from there His account of the Ganges is meagre 
when, compared with that of the Indus districts; for in- 
stance, he gives three affluents compared with the seven- 
teen noted by Megaathenes, according to Arrian. The 
raason is clear— Megasthenes bad been officially sent to 
atna and bad resided there; ordinary merchants of the 
oman Empire did not do so m inland regions so far 
? ’ an< ^ Ionian corns dating previous to the third and 

ourth eentnmes ac. have not turned up in Bengal. 
evertheiBss the statement about the voyages and the 
tolerably good descriptions of the divarications of the 
. , souths shew that these merchants were 


, - description from the north-west south- 

Ws, we nd that Semyla (or Simylla) was no longer 
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a mere local (nmew) mart but a legal emponum together 
with the city Barygaza, having become a place of trade m 
the latter part of the first century Simylla therefore had 
grown m importance since the time of the Periplm, and 
the mutual visits of Greeks and In diana to and from that 
place as indicated by Ptolemy reflect the rise of the place, 
perhaps as a result of the cotton-trade With this nse we 
may connect the discovery made of coins at Darphal, repre- 
senting apparently emperors from Antoninus Pius to Greta, 
and the enumeration by Ptolemy of nine inland cities ruled 
by a king Tiastanes, a Kahatrapa-Saka ruler of tba line of 
Cbastana, wbo bad bis royal seat at Ozene (Ujjain) and 
was doubtless visited by the Greek merchants (stj, and of 
another group of seven cities including the Tagara and 
Paethana of the Pervplus , Baethana in Ptolemy being the 
royal seat of King [Sm]ptolemaeos (that is, the Andhra 
Sn-Pulonumt or Pulumayi II, AD 138-170), successor 
to Baleocuros (Vilivayakura II) who ruled at Hippooura 
(Nasik?) (85) Inscriptions of Nasik shew that Bamanakas, 
who may have been Romanakas, that is to say, Roman 
subjeots, dedicated caves there, and Yavanas are reoorded 
at Kalyana The Greek merchants must have visited 
the longs and gone well inland beyond the neighbourhood 
of the Sardonyx Mountain (the district of Rajpipla) and 
to towns including Cosa where they obtained diamonds (86). 
Explorations into the interior eastwards and southwards 
had revealed yet more inland peoples and their cities as far 
as the Ganges The Indians now called a Greek (Yavana, 
Yona, Yonaka) “Roman” (Romanaka), Alexandria, too, 
appears not only as Yavanapura but also as Romakapura 
and even Alasando, while the Chinese apparently began 
to call that city Chhh-san. Roman influence in art ooonra 
in Aurangabad, Bagh, and Ajanta(87) 

Koukan is called by Ptolemy the district of the “Pirates” 
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(that is, local “Ay” chiefs of the Pothiya hills) in whose 
tomtory Nelcynda was, or to recovery of that place by the 
Chores who prevented all places from being legal marts 
except Muzms. Carura (once called Yan]i and Karuvur 
or Karuvai, now Parur near Cranganore) -was known to 
Ptolemy as the royal seat of the Ghera kings There is 
nothing in Ptolemy shelving which Tamil Kingdom con- 
trolled Coimbatore with its beryl-mines Tamil tradition 
puts the meeting-place of all three kingdoms near the 
modern Knrur or Karuvnr m Coimbatore, and we must 
suppose that the mmes weie free to all the Tamils or were 
a source of contestsbetween them The nearest w ay from the 
mines to the Malabar coast lay through the Chera country 
and it is true that the frontiers of that region sometimes 
extended eastwards beyond the Ghats to Mysore, Coim- 
batore, and Salem, yet tiadition reveals the Cheras as 
generally a peaceful folk, again, the mines were within 
short distance of Pandyan Modura, they were also near 
the coniines of the Cholas who controlled surely those of 
the Salem districts between whom and the Pandyas Tamil 
tradition records disputes Yet the Coimbatore district was 
never a political entity and we only know that it passed 
into Chola hands before A D 900 
We are tempted to conjeoture that by agreement the 
Cheras monopolised pepper, the Pandyas pearls, the Cholas 
beryls and fine muslins Though Ptolemy does not clearly 
separate the three kingdoms, he appears togive thePandyas 
a restricted area Obviously in their kingdom were two 
places marked as empona by Ptolemy — Elancoros or Elan- 
con (Qmlon=Kulam, not the old Malankara near Cran- 
ganore) and Colchoi with its pearl-fishery, there was a 
metropolis m Cottiara (Kotaur, Kotar, Kottaru) an 
a coast-town Comana on Cape Comorin, while inland there 
were a number of places including Modura the seat of the 
Pandya kings (89) But A 101 held both Qmlon and Kotaur. 
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In his account of the east coast of India beyond Cape 
Comorin and Cape Calligicon (Cape Cahmere) Ptolemy 
reveals the extensive though irregular travels made by 
Roman Greeks and the decline of the Chola Kingdom, 
the name of which (Soras, Choras, Cholas) is hidden m his 
Soreitae, Sonngoi, and Soiae, with a capital apparently 
at Areot, and m his king Sornas (the name is obviously 
the racial title) whose palace was at Orthuia This place 
seems to have been m reality the inland capital Uraiyur, 
the name of which (Argaru) was transferred by Ptolemy 
to a coast-town and included in the Pandya territory 
Schoff has pointed out the power of the Pandyas and the de- 
cline of the Cholas (perhaps already harassed by Pallavas) 
during the Boman imperial period (et», and I think this is 
reflected in Ptolemy — for the Cholas were partly nomad 
according to him and it is clear that the Pandyas, by seizing 
the coast-land originally controlled by Uraiyur, and by 
seizing the Arganc Gulf (Palk Strait), completed their 
control of the pearl trade, monopolising the fisheries of 
the Palk Strait as well as those of Manaar. Other Chola 
marts recorded by Ptolemy are Nicaina (Negapatam)j 
places seized by Pandyas, suoh as Salur (the Tamil mart 
Saliyur), Chabens (Camara in the Periplus), Subura 
or Saburas (Cuddalore ? ), Poduce (Pondicherry not Puh- 
cat), Melange (Kistnapatam), and Manaliarpha (near 
the mouth of anver still calledManara) , and in the Andhra 
districts men visited in the district of Maesolia (of Masuli- 
patam, called Masalia by merchants of the fiist century) 
Contacossyla (Kondapalle?) and Alosygni (Kormga?) 
near wkch place ships bound for the Malay Peninsula left 
me coast, perhaps at the mouth of the modem Baroua Not 
mr inland near the mouth of the Tyna (Pennar river) lay 
Malanga (Allur?) the royal seat of Barsaronax, and many 
other cities were known, particularly Pitura or Pityndra, 
the metropolis of the Maesoloi — probably near Bezwada 

8*2 
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Ifc is uncertain whether the nver Maesolos is the Kistnu. or 
the Godavari, bo that one of these rivers was left uncharted 
by the Greeks. The evidence seems to me to favour iden- 
tification with the Kistna Frequent visits of Roman subjects 
to these districts, and beyond, seem to be reflected in the 
discovery at Gudivada, twenty miles north-west of Masnh- 
patam, of a lead com shelving a double-masted and large- 
ruddered Greek or Roman ship, m the reputed existence 
at Taisah near Patna of a ruined stupa with the name 

> 

as, for instance, m the Maliabharata and in the annals of 
Orissa ( 81 ) Tbs evidence however appears donbtfnl, and 
Roman coins near Nell ore, at Bezwada, and in the Kistna 
district, and the com of Trajan found inland at Athiral re- 
flect better the travels and explorations wbob provided 
Ptolemy with bs information on regions well np the east 
side of India 



of the Tamil Kingdoms, with their royal seats and their 
longs ( 92 ), and he gives plenty of detail about the Andhras. 
The ohiof towns and tabes of the Tamils especially are 
given with remarkable accuracy and for from believing 
that a deobne of trade took place after the reign of Nero 
I am convinced that the trade was more prosperous than 
ever, Roman subjects being resident in all three Tamil 
States. Tbs is confirmed by the description wboh Ptolemy 
gives of Ceylon, by the foot that distances between places 
situated between Cape Comorin and Malay are given in 
stadia, and by venous other signs It is noteworthy that 
the version of the legend of St Thomas originating among 
the Syrian Christians of Malabar makes St Thomas cross 
India by land from near Cranganore to the Chola Kingdom 
and then go farther eastwards stall 
In the Ganges Gulf many places are enumerated by 
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Ptolemy but only Palnra and Tilogrammon are designated 
as cities and no empona are marked at all, while the 
greater part of the coast beyond the Kistna district is 
left undescnbed, and the reason for this appears m the 
Pervplus, where it is shewn that ships sailing beyond 
Maesolia left the shore and sailed straight to the ports 
of Orissa 

The mention of a nver Adamas, perhaps the Suvamare- 
kha or the Sank branch of the Brahmam nver, which 
provided diamonds in the penod of Mogul greatness, and 
of the Sabarae (towards the Ganges, perhaps m the distnct 
of Sambhalpnr) among whom the diamond (not steel?) was 
found in great abundance giveB us one of the motives for 
Greek exploration so far afield, the exportation of mala- 
bathrum,nard, muslins, andsilk,and pearls from the Ganges, 
provided perhaps another reason (#3) The months of the 
Ganges are descnbed accurately for the first time and they 
were controlled by the Gangandae whose king had his royal 
seat at Gange (Tamluk?), and the great town of Pakbothra 
(Patna) on the Ganges was still a royal seat, according to 
Ptolemy. He gives a long hst of tributaries and branches 
of that nver and a hst of nineteen cities belonging to four 
races dwelling east of the Gymnosophists and round the 
Ganges ta*l There is a tendency towards repetition, and as 
we said, tins detail is due to voyages taken round Cape 
Comonn to the Ganges, and not to inland explorations 
Dionysios Penegetes, who wrote perhaps under Hadrian, 
says that he is neither merchant nor sea-farer, and does 
not go through the Indian Ocean to the Ganges like many 
men who stake their hves for great wealth 185 ), 

We must now deal with the altogether exceptional account 
which Ptolemy gives of Ceylon, called Palaesimundu, but 
in his time Salice (96). Besides the extraordinary wealth of 
geographical detail, the geographer, contrary to his usual 
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custom, gives a list of what wet c supposed to be the products 
of the island— nee, ginger, honey (sugar), beryl, sapphire, 
mines of gold and silver and other metals, tigers, and 
elephants— the breeding grounds of the last-named being 
placed correctly to the south-east of the Malaea mountain- 
group (including especially Adam’s Peak?) Of the list of 
alleged products only the tiger seems to be quite incorrect, 


but it probably enumerates merely some articles met with 
in Ceylon in the course of trade Anything coming from 
Malay and beyond, from Bengal, the Coromandel coast, 
and so on, through the Gulf of Manaar 01 round the south 
of Ceylon (unlikely at tins era) might be taken as "from 
Ceylon” by the Greeks on the Malabai coast Li his account 
Ptolemy gives a very full list of its geographical features, 
the general shape being descnbed with fair accuracy, hut 
at the same time a preconceived system of measurement 
makes him exaggciate the size of the island to fourteen 
times its leal area, we have seen how the peninsular 
character of India is ignored, Cape Comorin being only 
four degrees south of Barygaza, and there is further dis- 
tortion of regions beyond the Ganges On the coasts of 
Ceylon the geogiaphei places at least twelve cities to- 
gether with two empona Moduton (Kokelay ? ) and Tara- 
con (Manaai), the peoples of the island aie named together 
with six inland cities including the i oyal seat Anurogram- 


mon (Anuradhapuia) and a metropolis Maagrammon 
(Mahayangana 01 Mahawelligam, or modern Bintenna) 
Good transliterations of place-names into Greek are 
everywhere, as is the case with the other Indian regions 
In all, Ptolemy enumerates in Ceylon two coastal marts, 
eig hteen cities, fourteen races, eight capes, two bays, six 
nvers, two mountain ranges, and five ports, 1 s 

general outline and its position with reference to the Indian 
peninsula are given with a tolerable degree of accuracy 
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The island is included in the twelfth segment of the Tabula 
Peutingenana 

The peculiar character of this description shews that 
merchants of the Roman Empire had rarely visited Ceylon, 
being content to obtain its products m the Tamil and 
especially Malabar marts — a habit encouraged, of oourse, 
by the Tamils; Strabo (97> shews that of old time Ceylon 
sent ivory, tortoiseshell, and other wares in quantities to the 
Indian markets where merchants like the anthor of the 
Pervplus found them. In Vespasian’s time Pliny knew no 
more than what was told by the small party that was 
wafted by accident to the island during Claudius’ reign, 
and the resulting embassy from Ceylon does not seem to 
have opened up direct commerce — perhaps it was merely 
to confirm with Rome an arrangement with the Tamils. 
There is strong evidence too in the strange work of 
Dionysios Penegetes, who wrote apparently before the 
reign of Trajan, oertamly, I think, before the death of 
Hadnan, before the time of Ptolemy the geographer. 
Dionysios mentions the voyages made to the Ganges for 
the sake of gam <S8) and has a tolerably clear idea (based 
however only on chance meetings and verbal reports) of 
the boundaries of Indian territories, and extols poetically 
the products (chiefly precious stones) of India; yet of 
Taprobane he merely says that it is the mother of 
elephants and its waters are infested with huge sea-beasts; 
the old fables are not dispelled because the island was not 
being regularly visited (99) In short, in the first and second 
centimes A C Greek subjects of Rome passed round the 
Indian peninsula again and again without going round 
this mysterious island of Ceylon, preferring to brave the 
dangers of the straits between But the description given 
by Ptolemy shews that, shortly before he wrote, cer tain 
merchants had traded direct with Ceylon itself, and had 
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Burvey With about twenty certain exceptions, all the 
Roman coins found m Ceylon date from the third century 
A 0 . and end with Heraclius and his son; the finds consist 
of numbers of small and comparatively valueless coins of 
copper, with a very small number struck m the more 
precious metals, and the mint-abbreviations shew issues 


of Carthage, Treviri, Antioch, Narbonensis, Constantinople, 
Rome, and other cities. They have been found at most of 
the ports and in regions covering the greater part of 
Ceylon, the largest finds being m the islets of Balapitiya 
(dating from Constantmus I to Hononus), m the Colombo 
districts (dating to Hononus) and at Siginya (about 1700 
chiefly of the fourth century, mostly of one type apparently 
imported and circulated, and others dating fromLicinius II 
to Hononus) Very few are found after Arcadius and 
Hononus For fuller details the reader is referred to 
Ceylon Coins and Currency” by H W. Codnngton, and 
to the article by J Still m the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Ceylon Branch), vol XU, 1907— from which this 
information has been taken Discoveries still continue, and 
a fnend has lent to me lately four corns of base metal 


recently found on the site of an old town at Jaffna at the 
northern end of Ceylon, of the corns two are Ceylonese, 
but one is a com of Incmius I and the other a barbarous 
imitation of a Roman com struck between A D 330 and 340 
I wish to dwell upon the following peculiarities which I 
think can be explained in the light of evidence set forth at 
various points m these pages 

(i) The finds include very few examples dating from 
a tone previous to the full discovery of the monsoons in 
Uaudros* reign, alleged corns of Claudius being of doubtful 
identification and authenticity This is quite m agreement 
with what we should expect, for, as we have shewn, until 
that discovery was made, there was little chancTSTCreek 
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money He was surprised; Pliny shews tHat Roman subjects 
found silent trading between Cheras (Seres) and Ceylonese 
in Chera backwaters, and that the reports whioh he gives 
about Ceylon from Roman merchants were hearsay re- 
ports But even without this evidence Ptolemy’s detailed 
description of the island bears on it all the marks of having 
been given by the author as a new and interesting account 
provided in his own day, it is different from all his other 
notices. 

(ni) Ptolemy gives a mainly accurate but meagre list of 
some of the island’s products, which shews that even m his 
time the Greeks were not trading extensively and directly 
with Ceylon but were still content to pass by without 
paying a visit But for Ptolemy’s notice we would conclude 
that scarcity of coins of the second century was due simply 
to a return to trade by barter, Roman coins of the third 
century are also rare in Ceylon 

(iv) The Roman corns in Ceylon became abundant only 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, and the worn state 
of many of them and the predominance of one type suggest 
that the object was circulation I notice that coins of 
Arcadms and Hononus are the most frequent and occur m 
nearly every find whioh cont ains clearly identi fie d corns. 
The following are the mam considerations (a) The abund- 
ance of corns is due partly to revival of western energy 
through Axumite Himyante aud Persian middlemen after 
the foundation of the Byzantine Empire, partly to the 
gradual shifting of the focus of trade from the Malabar 
coasts southwards to Ceylon, which appears as the main 
focus of sea-trade in Indian seas by the sixth century A.C., 
and we may agree with Chwostow that the ** Roman" coins 
were brought by the middlemen. (6) The frequency of the 
corns of Arcadms and Hononus m Ceylon and m South 
India as well is due, I think, to the fresh demand for pearls, 
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spices, and precious stones (notably sapphires of Ceylon) 
created by fcbe barbarians who harassed and invaded the 
Western Empire, Arcadms, emperor of the East, would 
assist his western “colleague.” The revival of trade may be 
due to the embassies of Indians, Screndm (Ceylonese) and 
tlio Maidive people to Julian (c) After the emperors 
Arcadms and Hononus the finds m Ceylon cease, and since 
at Naimana in S Ceylon, as also m the Madura district 
of South India, have boon found hundreds of couib of the 
fourth and fifth centunes of rough workmanship, minted 
m Ceylon and South India but imitating in size and 
appearance contemporary “ Homan" issues, we may con- 
clude that the middlemen (notably Axumitos) deemed the 
quantity of currency sufficient (especially when the Indians 
of the south departed from their custom and imitated 
western currency), and ceased toim port Theevidenceseems 
to contradict the idea of a Roman colony holding on m 
Modura. I feel that in spite of the uncertainty inherent 
m even general conclusions drawn from finds of corns, the 
deductions shewn above may be accepted as reason- 
able (101). 

The fnend who lent me the four coins mentioned above 
says that when discovered by the natives ancient corns 
are passed into circulation again It is strange that Roman 
coins of base metal, being of small value, should be found 
m Indian regions at all, but this fact can be explained not 
by the existence of Roman commercial settlements of long 
standing so much as the extensive use of barter and the 
reversion to the native materials of currenoy after the 
retirement of the Romans The sudden and temporary burst 
of direct trade with Ceylon, which we deduced from the 
detailed account in Ptolemy, occurred perhaps m the reign 
of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, for a good many coins struck 
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found m Ceylon, but most of them have been lost <ios> 
Again, this burst of direot trade may have been brought 
about by a final development in the use of the monsoons so 
as to sail direct to Ceylon from the Bed Sea, for near 
Ceylon merchants had counted as many as tlurteenhundred 
and seventy-eight islands forming a crowd, and these are, 
of course, not the Laccadive but the Maldive islets which 
might be passed and visited on a voyage from the West to 
Ceylon Ptolemy names as many as he can, nineteen (ios). 
There are to-day seventeen " atolls” and innumerable islets. 
The Laccadive group can hardly be said to be near Ceylon, 
but direct voyages to the Malabar coast must have made 
them also known to the Greeks. 

In flie second chapter of Book VH Ptolemy commences 
his description of Tndm beyond the Ganges, and he is m 
reality our only authority in this matter. One general motive 
probably influenced enterprising Greek merchants both in 
their travels into Central Asia and in their voyages to un- 
known lands east of India — I mean the desire to trade 
directly with the distant Chinese from whom came the 
much-pmed silk, the land-traffic in which was subject to 
much interruption Besides this there was the tortoiseshell 
brought from beyond the Mislay Peninsula — the finest 
known, there were reputed mines of silver and rnmea or 
washings of gold, and the precious stones of Burma (104). 
By the time Josephus wrote at least one merchant hart 
reached perhaps the Malay Peninsula, called Chryse or 
Chryse Chersonesos, with particular reference to the Ira- 
wadi delta (iob), and by the time of Ptolemy merchants 
had resided in these Tegions and had brought back reports 
upon which the geographer based his account of the Malay 
Peninsula and other remote regions (visited by merchants 
after the time of Mannos) as far as a port of the "Sinae” 
called Cattigara, which has been identified with Canton, 
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tv ith Hanoi or Kiau-cln m the gulf and distnct of Tongkmg 
in Cochin China , in which region one copper coin of Maxim- 
inns 1 (a.D 235-8) has been found, and with some other 
localities, while calculation from Ptolemy brings it into 
Borneo (ioo) Perhaps Hanoi, which was already Chinese 
when Ptolemy wroto, is right The most well known of 
these daring navigators was one Alexander who had sailed 
beyond the Malay Peninsula (probably with three years’ 
supplies on board, for Chmeso records say this was the rule 
for the few men who sailed to China) and had found him* 
self m communication with the Chinese at Cattigara He 
wrote an account of his voyage which was used by Marinos 
of Tyre m his description of voyages taken round Cape 
Comorin into Beas round the mouths of the Granges and to 
the Malay Peninsula (107), of which the western part was 
now visited with some frequency, being reached m either 
of two ways, men Bailed from the town Curula near 
Khnkal in the Chola Kingdom to the town Palura (Gan- 
jam?), then across to Sada (the old Ezata? possibly Thade, 
north of Sandoway, on a nver and notfai from the coast), 
the first port m tins voyage on the east side of the Gangetio 
Gulf, then to Temala (Cape Negrais) and then to the Malay 
regions Tins may be taken as a new stage m the use of 
the irregular monsoons m the Bay of Bengal, bnt soon 
a further advance m navigation was made, for as an al- 
ternative to the voyages to Sada men bore away from the 
Indian coast at a point (a^enfpwr) not far from the mart 
Alosygm (Koringa?) m the district of Masuhpatam, and 
this voyage was taken apparently direct across the Bay of 
Bengal Beyond Malay the voyage taken by Alexander 
lasted twenty days to Zabae (near the southern end oi 
Cochin China?), a few more days bringing him to Catti- 
gara ( 108 ) Alexander almost deserves to be called a secon 
Hippalos, although he was of course wrong (unless the 
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mistake is only Ptolemy’s) in making the coast turn, south 
after the Malay Peninsula and fortunately Ptolemy used 
better sources than did Marinos who does not seem to have 
known the Gulf of Siam but it is to be regretted that 
Ptolemy himself adapted all sources to a preconceived 
notion that makes him turn the coast southwards after that 
gulf, so that the Chinese face west. This shews how Ptolemy 
obtained more commercial data than Marinos without 
gaming further accuracy in geography. We have hisresults. 
Bis account of further India is much greater than any given 
before, the marts and numerous nvers being obtained ob- 
viously from the reports of traders, but there is at the same 
time much confusion (losi Immediately east of the Ganges 
on what was supposed mistakenly to be the coast of the 
Cirrhadeoi in the Gangetao Gulf was one emporium Bara- 
cura, perhaps near Ramu, about 68 moles south-east 
of Chittagong; next to them was the “Silver ? Country” 
(Lower Burma, Arakan, and part of Pegu) <uo>, with five 
places called cities and two eznpona Berabonna (Gwa? or 
Sandoway) and Besynga (Bassein) (in) In Chryse (which 
comprehended Malay and the Irawadi delta) there were 


Thatung), one city, and a number of mountains and 
nvers (ns) The Sabaracos Gulf is the Straits of Mn.ln.cRn. 
from their portals to the Gulf of Martaban, while the 
Penmuhc Gulf is the Gulf of Siam, and the Great Gulf is 
the Chinese sea beyond. A country of the “Bngands”? 
(Agorot) in South Siam and Kambodia bad one emporium 
called Thipmobastae (Bungpasoi near Bangkok) and one 
city Zabae, and two other places, while m the Great Gulf 
were several towns each known as a metropolis but none 
called an emporium <ii3) It is to be noted that the Malays 
of the peninsula and the archipelago have been famous for 
their piracy. Besides the regions here indicated we have 
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an account of more places, inland mountains, and peoples, 
roughly indicated east of the Ganges and north of Burma 
including the flat-faced Saesadae or Besadae and the 
district of Cirrhadia where merchants reported that the 
best malabathrum grew (li*) Few details are certain, but 
above the “Silver Country” lay the “Golden Country” 
(Burma) with numbers of supposed silver and gold mmes, 
tigers and elephants, and ugly inhabitants Wifi). In the 
interior of the region of the Ganges and eastwards more 
than thirty places were reported including Bandamarta 
(Rangamati, now called Udepur) which produced much 
nard, if the reading be oorreot, and to the south-east Tosale 
and Tugma, each a metropolis, with Tnglypton as a royal 
seat, capital of Arakan WiC). Merchants bronghtbackstones 
of bearded cooks, white “crows,” and parrots It lookB as 
though the existence of an excellent kind of nard was 
a motive for Greek enterprise in these regions 
On direot voyages men at last saw Nicobar, Nias, Sibiru, 
and Nassau Is and Iabadiu, which Ptolemy says means 
barley, and the name is of course Java Dvipa, that is, 
Island of millet, to-day Java Ptolemy says that xt con- 
tained mnch gold and that its metropolis was called 
“Argyre ” It is thought that this description is not one of 
Java but of Sumatra, the presence of gold indicates Sumatra, 
and the capital at the western end of Ptolemy's Iabadiu 
would be m Acheen m Sumatra A similar mixture ofjdeas 
seems to occur m Ptolemy's Ceylon, which partakes rf the 
characteristics of Sumatra Thus Sumatra may have been 
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beyond the Malay Peninsula must have been very xew 
number, we have only to think of the apparent lack ot 
knowledge of the Straits of Malacca, the very few iston 
.3 -t 4-v . ... ■wrTi ,nii «vmmnsQ the areat Archipelagos, 


mentioned of those which compose the great Aro^^ 
and the fact that Sumatra (whioh is nearer than Java) ha 
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no separate identity dm India dearly remained an import- 
ant intermediary between the West and China, the earners 
between Malaoca and Malabar being tbe large ships (col- 
andia) of Malay and Coromandel, rarely Greek or even 
Chinese -vessels, and the Greeks nsed India on their way 
to China as is shewn by the Indian wares which (as Chinese 
records shew) they brought to China from time to time. 
Malay was less important than Sumatra and the archipelago 
beyond— from regions beyond Malay perhaps came the 
spices which even Megasthenes of the third century B.C 
says came to the Ganges from the "southern parts” of 
India 


The Chinese in their southern aspect as visited byseawere 
called the Smae, bounded on the north by the Seres (the 
Chinesem their northern aspect, as visited by land-routes), 
on the east and south by unknown land, and on the west 
by "India beyond the Ganges” and by the "Great Gulf.” 
Two cities and various nver mouths are enumerated along 
this gulf, and then there is a gap in Ptolemy’s text Round 
the Gulf of the Smae dwelt the fish-eating “Ethiopians,” 
and here was situated Cattagara, 3 p/utf Stvuv. Ptolemy then 
names various peoples, and four inland cities, concluding 
with Thuiae the metropolis (Nanking?) (lisj. Ptolemy’s 
configuration of the coast beyond the Great Gulf is utterly 
■wrong; Cattagara is made to face west and is a port of an 


to Africa and enclosing the Indian Ocean on the south side. 
Tbs mistake is due to recognised notions followed by 
Ptolemy without question, Cosmas of the sixth century ib 
the writer who first knew that men had to sail round the 
Malay Peninsula and then turn northwards if they were 
ound for China Yet among the travellers of even the 
second century were some perhaps who had ideas more 
correot than Ptolemy— at least this I deduce from the 
wc 


9 
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statement by Pansanias that China was an island in the 
innermost (meaning sorely the easternmost) recess of the 
Erythraean Sea, a term which means very mnoh more than 
merely the Bed Sea (ns) May he not reflect the discovery 
by merchants that China was not only approached by sea 
from the west but was bonnded by sea on the east and south* 
The supposed Northern Ocean would complete the growing 
idea that China was an island. Chinese annals fill inthiB 
meagre picture of Boman activity in the far East They 
state that in October, A.D. 166, Anton (Marcus Aurelius) 
sent “ambassadors” by sea, from the frontier of Annam 
(perhaps having landed at Hanoi) they brought to the 
Chinese emperor Hnan-ti Indian articles obtained on their 
way; from that time, the annals say, dates the direct inter- 
course of Ta-tshn (Syria, or the Boman Empire in general) 
with China, and moreover later Chinese records continue 
to mention the Boman Empire and its honest traders The 
visit of 166, magnified by the Chinese into an “embassy” 
with “tribute,” but not mentioned by Boman writers, was 
doubtless private enterprise on the part perhaps of Syrians, 
who, disturbed by the destruction of Seleucia, spread of 
plague, and the closing of trade with Parthia, used the 
Boman name to persuade the Chinese to send all their alk 
to the Boman Empire by sea (iso> At any rate we know 
(from these Chinese records) that the “Syrians” had been 
thwarted continually by the Parthians m their desire to 
open sea-trade with China, andit looks as though Kan Tmg 
was deliberately deterred from coming farther westwards 
in 97 by the Parthians— he was discouraged by nothing 
else than the stones of temble sea-voyages told him by 
sailors on the Parthian frontier. We know too that much 
more correct ideas about Chinese silk reached the Bomans, 
as Pamsanias and Pollux shew am, Chinese recorfs shew 
that it was the Parthian king who sent Syrian (*) jugglers 
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and musicians to China, but it "was the Roman Empire 
which sent the embassy of 166 , it was a Syrian ( ? ) merchant 
who in 226 having reached Cochin China by sea was pre- 
sented to the Chinese emperor and was accompanied on his 
return journey by a Chinese official who died on the way; 
it was at least a Soman, and probably an Egyptian "em- 
bassy” that in 284 gave the Emperor of China 30,000rollB of 
thm aghal-wooddSS) We read that to Siam, Kambodia (?), 
Antmni 1 and Ton gkm g merchants from Ta-ts’m came often, 
but those lands sent very few men westwards Soon the 
Chinese sent their own ships to the Persian Gulf and Meso- 
potamia, but this took place only after the Romans had 
retired altogether from the Indian Ocean < 1 S 8 ) 

We have now traced Rome’s activity in the far East 
along the sea-route to the furthest limits of its develop- 
ment We have seen how during the first century Roman 
subjects became resident m India, and by the end of 
that century the word denanus and perhaps traces of 
Roman law and procedure had become part of Indian 
commercial life, were Roman subjects continually resident 
in India during the second century also* The words of 
Ptolemy alone lead us to believe that Clemens of Alex- 
andria gives information about Indian worship, about the 
Brahmans, and about a Buddhist stupa which could have 
been obtained only by residents m India About A D. 180 
Pantaenos is said to have discovered in India Christian 
Jews from the Persian Gulf, one of the traditions which 
make Bartholomew and Thomas go to India shews a good 
knowledge of the state of affairs likely to be found by 
a permanent resident. Jews trading with the mouth of 
the Indus established a trading colony in Afghanistan 
m the first century <m). The destruction of Jerusalem, 
the troubles m Alexandria, and the fate of Seleuoia and 
Otesiphon would help this tendency in Jews to settle in 

9-4 
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India More striking evidence is provided by a papyrus of 
the second century A C , which gives us a kind of contem- 
porary (surely not Ptolemaic) farce wherem a Greek lady 
is stranded on a coast bordering on the Indian Ocean, the 
king of the country addresses his followers as Indian chiefs, 
theydance aSerio(Oheraf) step anduse their ownbarbanan 
language The foreign words that occur p oint if anything 
to a Canarese dialect (according to a tentative identifica- 
tion put forward by Hnltzscb, rejected by Barnett) learnt 
by a Greek resident somewhere on the coast of India be- 
tween Karwar and Mangalore (iss) We must not suppose 
that Syrians took no part in these developments, this is 
clear from architecture of Gandhara, and we may add 
here the occurrence of gems m Indw. executed by Indians 
during the first two centnnes A D but shewing a Roman 
influence spreading from Asia Minor and also an inscrip- 
tion of Tanjore which mentions an ornament executed after 
the fashion of the "Jonakas” (Greeks) <m) 

We are not much concerned with the non-Indian coasts 
of Indian seas except bo far as they illustrate intensity 
of trade Ptolemy gives copious lists of cities, villages, and 
peoples (with royal seats and capitals) in the intenor of 
Arabia, but in snob a way as to shew that Greek explora- 
tion then was not extensive <i 27 > The four legal marts were 
Muza, Ocelis, Cane, and 'Apafitat Ipimpiav on the site of 
Arabia Eudaemon now nsing again, of Arabian ports in 
the Persian Gulf, only Ommana was a legal mart, perhaps 
because Trajan bad made Characene tributary to Rome, 
and the influence was perhaps not entirely renounced by 
Hadnan Similarly, in East Afnoa Adults bad ceased to 
be a non-Roman mart when Ptolemy wrote outside the 
Strait, however, marts of the Somali had become legal em- 
pona, whiob means that the Axumites had subdued the 
local chiefs of the first century H 28 ) Exclusion of Indian 
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vessels from the Bed Sea apparently had endedj while the 
Axumites now held no port inside the Strait Ptolemy 
makes it clear that Greeks had penetrated deep into the 
interior of Africa and down the east coast as far as Gape 
Delgado, probably in search of ivory, African supplies of 
which were failing even in Pliny’s time (las). 

During the second century the Greeks had made progress 
along the great land-routes, m order to cut out Parthian 
middlemen and to trace Indian, Chinese, and other oriental 
products to their true sources, Maes Titaanns, a Macedonian 
and a merchant by hereditary profession, early m this cen- 
tury sent his agents to explore a land-route to China; they 
found the Chinese at the Stone Tower, that is, Tashknrgan. 
Dionysios alludes to travels to Hyrcania and the Hindu 
Kush, and maybe the Greeks soon reached Loh-yang (Sera, 
new Han metropolis), but the agents of Maes had only 
heard of the stormy seven months’ journey tlnthwr from 
Tashkurgan, by way of the Casioi (Kashgar), and they 
learnt too that Thinae had not any walls of brass The 
Seres dao), says Ptolemy, were bounded on the west by 
"Scythia beyond Imaos” and on the east and north by 
unknown land, a few particulars of mountains and rivers 
are added, with lists of different peoples and of fifteen cities, 
ending with Sera Metropolis. However great may be the 
mistaken ideas held by Ptolemy with reference to the vast 
tracts of Sarmatia and the Seres, and however obvious the 
fact that he gives his notices of the Chinese with aprecision 
not justified by bis knowledge, it is clear that a great ad- 
vance in knowledge had been made. “ Ptolemy is the first to 
have anything like a clear idea of the north, and south 
dividing mountain range of Central Asia (the Pamirs and 
Tian Shan) which he called Imaos,” placing it too far east- 
wards. The names used by Ptolemy suggest that bis in- 
ormation came from the BrahmanB who knewlittle of C hina , 
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and especially the people of Kashmir (m a wide sense), 
whom the Greeks knew well The land of the Hyperboreans 
is a western counterpart of the earthly paradise of Kash- 
mirian mythology (isi) Normally the Indians, Parthians, 
Romans, Chinese, and Scythians met at Tashkurgan, hut 
the discoveries of Sir Aural Stem m Central Asia shew that 
from the second century onwards Roman subjects traded 
personally in the regions of Lop Nor and Miran. At Lop 
Nor Coptic and Byzantine influence was noted, at Miran 
paintings were found shewing Christian, Egyptian, Greek, 
and definitely Roman influence in shape, feature, attitude, 
and technique Syrian influence seems to have been promin- 
ent, and m the name Tita, the name of a painter, Sir Aurel 
Stein sees the name Titus, compare Agisala, K anishk a’s 
overseer of works, and carpenters we spoke of Even 
a hale of silk was discovered (1S8) Along tbs route Chris- 
tianity spread not only to Kashgar hut even to Kambaluk 
(Peking) and Smganfu — a Syrian mission is known to have 
existed in China m the seventh century AO., in the eighth 
a strong wave of western influence appears in the archi- 
tecture of Kashmir Nevertheless the bulk of the trade 
along these land-routes was always conducted by the 
Parthians and Persian Sassamds, and exchange by barter 
and by uncoined metal was perhaps the normal rule Thus 
a collection of coins found in Central Asia and now m the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta contains one Bilver coin of 
Alexander, a forgery or copy of a silver com of Antiochos, 
two Bactnan corns, one Indo-Soytban, one silver com of 
Antoninus Pius, nineteen Parthian and twelve Sassaman 
coins, and a copper one of ConstantiusH Near Singanfutwa) 
have been found a few Roman corns dating from Tiberius 
to Aurehan The strong policy of general Pan Chao between 
AD 47 and 94 made Central Asia a more tranquil region 
than it had been before 
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Tims from about the end of the first century onwards 
private merchants from the Soman Empire penetrated be- 
yond the sphere of Parfchianmfluence, but this was a regular 
thing only when Some and Parthia were at peace with each, 
other and Parthia was not disturbed within herself, and 
when the Chinese kept order m Central Asia The relations 
between Rome and Part hi a and the internal state of Parthia 
were unstable, and when Ptolemy wrote Chinese authority 
in Central Asia was uncertain, and though in Lucian we 
have echoes of the travels of Roman subjects to Babylon 
Bactna and India, Pausamas in wide travels met no one 
who had seen even Susa or Babylon Later on too the Per- 
sian Sassamds kept the land-i outes for themselves, and the 
activities of the White Huns were a further drawback. 
Yet the details of the routes to India (as well as to Central 
Asia) given by Ptolemy and the Peutmger Table and the 
discoveries of Sir Aurel Stem prove the far-reaching ac- 
tivities of Roman subjects by land in spite of all, and there 
was no reason why they should not reach Central Asia by 
way of the Persian Gnlf and the Indus, even when the 
Rushan power had declined m North-west India 
We do not find that Roman subjects even in the second 
century attained a direct control over the Oxus — Caspian 
route. Ptolemy’s accounts (18« of Bactnana, Sogdiana, the 
Oxus, the Iaxartes, Hyrcama, the Iben, and the Albam do 
not shew any exceptional advanoem the knowledge of these 
regions except in two important points He shews some 
knowledge of the relations between the Tanais or Don and 
the Rha or Y olga, the latter of which he correctly describes 
as flowing into the Caspian Sea, and he rightly recognises 
that the “Northern Ooean” was nowhere near the Caspian 
which thus appears once again as an inland sea But he 
malms the longer axis of that sea be east and west so tbat 
the Aral and the Caspian were one stretch of water (iss). 
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and in some ways Ins knowledge was inferior to that of 
Strabo who relied upon special authorities The conclusion 
is that but for isolated exceptions these regions remained 
unexplored under the Roman Empire, and the oriental 
trade there was conducted by Scythian and Caucasian 
tribes, the Romans being content to maintain as far as 
possible good relations with them and complete control of 
theEoxine This tends to shewthatthe oriental and Siberian 
trade of this route was not important as the oriental trade 
of other routes was, had it been so, we Bhonld be able to 
trace Roman connexions with these regions in far greater 
detail. 


THE RECLINE 


The reign of Marcus Aurelius marks the turning-point m 
the general well-being of the Roman world, and from this 
fame on we see the deohne and breaking up of the Western 
Empire (a collapse reflected m its oriental commerce) and 
a nhif fcing of stable authority to the near East without 
a corresponding revival of trade with the far East, but 
the oriental commerce of the Byzantine Empire forms a 
story by itself and can find no place here. During the third 
century, in spite of the withdrawal of Kushan power to 
within the Indus valley and Afghanistan, Palmyra ttW 
reached an extraordinary degree of prosperity, hut the 
Roman Empire as a whole suffered a steady economic ana 
political deohne, and emperors were many, most of them 
dying a violent death Egypt shared in the troubles and 
was unable to protect the desert-routes, and after the cruel 
treatment of Alexandria by Caraoalla, direct sea-trade to- 
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enterprises like those of Soythianos and Firmus (who laaa 
his hopes of protection apparently on Palmyra) being no 
because they had become so rare (w«, and discoveries 
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come in India become very few for reigns succeeding that 
of Aurelias, and. cease altogether between Caraoalla and 
Constantins II with the exceptions of mostly isolated dis- 
coveries in the north of India, reflecting, if anything, the 
activity of Palmyra. We mast not forget however that 
barter now became a general Bystem of trade, and Roman 
subjects could go to India under the protection of the 
Axumites, for along the sea-route across the Indian Ocean 
control of the traffio passed once more into the hands of 
foreigners — the Arabians and still more the Axumites, who 
took the place of the Egyptian Greeks and became the 
middlemen for the Indian sea-trade with Egypt. The ori- 
ental luxuries of Commodus (138) and the astonishing ex- 
cesses of Elagabalns Use) (who received an Indian embassy) 
and the commercial efforts of Alexander SeveroB (uo> may 
have reacted in different ways towards a revival, but the 
chief gainer was perhapB Palmyra, which received honours 
and privileges from Rome (lti), and after the death of Alex- 
ander Sevens, civil disturbances, A1n. ma.nTvi Goths and 
Pranks, and economic deoline warred against commerce. 
The Parthian Empire became strong and imbued with a 
commercial spirit under the Persian Sassanids and com- 
pletely controlled the Persian Gulf, the land-routes, and the 
s2k trade (i*S) Only in the north of India (which could be 
rej . aed by land) have Roman ooins turned up, especially 
in Bengal, representing reignB from Gordian to Constant- 
ine (U3),and India, though much written about (for example 
by Aalian, Fhilostratos, Clemens, and others), begins to 
fade away into a land of fancy and fable, and more often 
than not by India and Indians nothing more is meant than 
Ethiopia and the Axumites, sometimes even South Arabia, 
and so far as we can tell direct trade with India by Roman 


of Palmyra and along the silk-route to China, as find” of 
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coins and the discoveries made by Sir Aurel Stem seem to 
indicate (ill). 

In the latter part of the oentury Palmyra, which in its 
great bnt unstable strength had broken loose from Roman 
control, and by means of the Blemmyes controlled even 
Coptos, was destroyed by Aurehan <U5), the town had 
played its part in the history of the world’s commerce and 
had made the Persian G-nlf a focus of trade coming from 
the far East, for we find that in the ages following on the 
destruction of Palmyra, Indian and Chinese, besides Arab 
and Persian ships, sailed up the Euphrates as far as Hire, 
and Tndmna and Chinese for about two centuries frequented 
a great fair at Batnae near that river (mo) 

Alon g the sea-route Trajan’s canal was kept in repair and 
Clysma, Aela(na),andBeremce were still important havens, 
but they were eclipsed by Adulis which rose to great im- 
portance as an Axumite (not Roman) port for setting sail 
for East Africa and India, it was mnoh frequented by 
“Romans” and Arabians The eoononuc, political, and re- 
ligious troubles of Egypt were too great to allow a recovery 
of prosperity, and we find that while the Blemmyes harry 
Upper Egypt, the Axumites and Himyarites control the 
trade by sea, and the Sassamds by land, and through their 
hands passed the silk, pearls, aromatics, and premous Btones 
which continued to be mentioned by "Roman” writers and 
which were doubtless in growing demand among the bar- 


barians. 


the Blemmyes, Axumites, Arabia Endaemon, Persia, Iber- 
ians, Saracens, Bactnans, India, and China, Pr ohus drove o 
Blemmyes out of EgyptU*T), and the hopeful reign of Urns 
was followed soon afterwards by the reforms of -Uio- 
oletian, the hands of the Romans were much strengthen^ 
in Caucasian, Armenian, and Mesopotamian regions, an 
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on the site of Palmyra a neiv town began to rise. Bnt the 
economic evils of the age were too strong, Egypt under 
Diocletian suffered more than ever, and Homans no longer 
taking any real interest m a sea-trade to India; intermedi- 
aries controlled it all and it was immaterial who these were. 
The abdication of Diocletian m 305 was followed by inde- 
scribable confusion and civil war until m 824 Constantine 
united the whole Empire under his rule. A new era com- 
menced and Constantinople rose on a site well-placed for 
trade coming from the East, (a) by way of the Persian Gulf 
and the Euphrates, (b) by the overland routes, (c) by the 
Caspian and the Euxme. There was a revival of commerce 
with the East, as the evidence of literature, of coins, and of 
archaeology shews (H8), but the activities of Byzantine 
subjects in the new development cannot be compared with 
those of the first two centuries of the truly Roman Empire, 
for the middlemen still remain supreme Roman coins re- 
appear in South India as well as m the north from Con- 
stantins onwards, increasing in the course of the fourth and 
, fifth centuries (ltsj, and Constantine received an Indian em- 

bassy m the last year of his life ( 160 >, while Johan (aggres- 
. sive in the East, like Trajan before him) received embassies 

, from various oriental peoples, including Indian tribes, the 
, Maldive people, and the Ceylonese (Serendm) («i),of whom 

, last-named were beooming the centre of Hmdn trade 
in Indian seas. Nevertheless the Axnmites and to a less 
extent the Himyantes remained the intermediaries of the 
t Byzantine and Roman sea-trade with India, the general 
revival cansing “Roman” treaties with the Axnmites and 
with the Himyantes, and Adane is called a “Roman mart,” 
while Romans” ootid sail to India from Adulis in Axumite 
vessels. Aela, Clysma, and especially Berenice (i«S) revived 
111 ^POriance, but the so-called trade with the “Indians” 

^ was in reality trade with the Ethiopians, and even tinder 
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Justinian in the sixth centmy Byzantine subjects visited 
not India so much as Arabia and the Axnmit e realm (par* 
boularly Adulis), and the ignorance now shewn about India 
was truly prodigious. Still, m the latter part of the fourth 
century the sea-trade was encouraged by disturbances upon 
the land-routes and the loss of “Boman” influence in the 
regions of the Caspian and the Persian Gulf The “Boman” 
world was now weighed down by general misery, high taxes, 
tyrannous exactions, riots, insurrections, oivilwar, and above 
all, barbarian raids In 476 the Western Umpire was extin- 
guished, but the Eastern Empire, more stable, solid, and 
wealthy, and placed nearer to the bur East, had a better 
chance, and among its subjects the demand for oriental 
lmnin'fls was large. The barbarians too in the West fell vic- 
tims to the allurements of oriental prodnctB, as is shewn for 
instance by the inclusion of four thousand silk robes and 
three thousand pounds of pepper in the demands made by 
Alar m upon Borne m 408. As a result m North and South 
India have been found gold coins of the Theodosu, Merman, 
Leo I, Zeno, Anastasms I, Justmns I, and many copper 
ooms of Arcadius, Hononus, and others, in South India 
and Ceylon ( 16 S). This is strange when we consider the 
dreadful ohaos of the West, the constant troubles of Egypt, 
and the hesitation of the Himyarites and of the Axumites 


, nm 

them in a quarrel with Persia, and Chwostow is probably 
right in thinking that the Boman coins were brought by 

^S^nthing like the conditions indicated here continued 
until the Arabians, by conquering Syna, Egypt, &u 
Persia during the seventh century, established m®® 
commerce a new era of which the period covered by this 
section on the “Decline” was as it were a prelude. 


past n 



Berum autem ipaarum maximum est pretium m man nascenhum 
marganfcis, extra tellurem crystallis, intra adamanb, smarag diB , 
gemmis, myrrhims, e terta vero exeunbbus in cocco, lasers, m 
fronds nardo, Sencis vestibus, m arbors citro, m frutice cranamo, 
casia, amomo, arboria aut fruticis suco in sucino, opobalaamo, mum, 
tore, m radicibus cos to , ex eis quae Bpirare convemt, ammalibus 
in terra maximum dentibus elephantorum, m man testudinum 
cortici ; m tergoie pollibus quas Seres inficrant non praotereundum 
est auro, circa quod omnes mortal es insamunt, decumum vix esse in 
pretio locum, atgento vero, quo aurum emitur, paene vicensunum 

Pliny, N E xxxvn, 204 




SILVER DISH FO0LD AT LAMPSACOS 





SILVER DISH 
Found ait Lampsacos 

(Jahrbuch da Kauerlick Deuttchen Archaologuchen Insiiiutt, 
Band xv, 1900, p 203) 

Oh this dish, which was found at Lampsacos, a Greek worker in 
silver has given an artistao representation of India as a woman 
surrounded by mammals and birds which were supposed to be 
typical of that region, and has reflected in his art a current error 
about the far East, namely the confusion of East African regions 
with The inclusion of the East African Guinea-fowl certainly 
proves that the dish is not Graeco-Indian work, and probably shews 
that it was carved not by a Greek of Alexandria, whether merchant 
or not, but rather by an Asiatic Greek who had seal or heard some- 
thing of the Indian trade brought along the land-routes. The figure 
is typically Asiatio and sits upon a typically Indian chair resting on 
ivory tusks as on legs. The addition of mammals and birds reflects, 

I think, the only part of Rome’s Indian commerce which, during the 
Roman Empire, remained a land-trade, namely the traffic in living 
Indian animals and birds — a traffic which might impress itself upon 
a Greek of Asia Minor who was probably not a merchant but was at 
any rate an artist The mammals represented on the dish are as 
follows . — on each side of the chair stands a hanuman monkey, each 
distinguished by the long hind limbs and tail in spite of shght mis- 
representation of the face ; there is a collar round the neck of each ; 
underneath the chair two keepers hold in check with ropes two 
unmarked carnivorous aninmla, the one on the right distinguishable 
as a leopard, the one on the left as a tiger Two birds are shewn , on 
the left of tile figure of India stands an Alexandrine parrakeert, 
carelessly done, but the large bill fixes the species, while on the right 
stands an African Guinea-fowl, which is not only mistakenly added 
among Indian things, but is furnished with a head u nlike that of 
a Guinea-fowl. The dish would he work of the first or second century 
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The following complete survey of tlie articles of 
merchandise imported by Borne from India serves better 
than anything else to give us a correot idea of the extent 
of Rome’s commerce with India during .the first and second 
centimes of the Empire, and as already pointed out, forms 
a vivid picture of the results of Hippalos’ discovery and 
its developments, for nearly all the wares are traceable in 
sources belonging to the latter part of the first centmyAC. 
and hardly any new articles were brought into the com- 
merce until the supremacy of the Arabians I have dealt 
first with animals and animal-products, then with plant 
and mineral prodnots, which the Romans imported from 
India and from farther East After these the articles of 
exportation to the far East from the Roman Empire have 
been described, and the question of the exportation of 
Roman money to India discussed m some detail. 

Tn dealing with the importations from India the plant- 
products have not been classified scientifically because 
a different arrangement produces a more intelligible 
account. On the other hand, the minerals and the animals 
and ammal-produots are best arranged m some sort of 
scientific order and that method is adopted here. With 
a few exceptions the classification of animals is the one 
now generally accepted, while that of mmeralsis based 
largely upon Dana’s Bystem of Mineralogy, 6th edition, 
1892, but I have departed from it m one or two instances. 



PAET II 

THE SUBSTANCE OE ROME’S COMMERCE 
WITH INDIA 

SECTION A 

THE OBJECTS OE IMPORTATION FROM INDIA 
CHAPTER I 

Animals and Animal-Products 

The class of human beings and animals comes naturally 
at the bead of any list of the products of nature, though 
it formed on the whole a minor and mainly indirect part 
of Borne’s commerce with India, except where the traffic 
was not m living animals, but animal-products 
That Indian slaves reached Rome, at least through the 
Arabian dare trade, need not be doubted, for slave women 
of India seem to have come in times gone by into the 
hands of Ptolemy Philadelphos, who obtaining them 
doubtless from the Sabaeans exhibited them m his pro- 
cession, and the Pervpbua sayB that a fewfemale Blares were 
sent from India to Socotra, and there is no reason for not 
, supposing that some were passed on to the Roman Empire 
, by the Arabs or the Greeks who were resident in that 
, island Bnt the vague way in which the epithet Indian 
,i ® unapplied by many writers to the regions of the Red 
. “ ea an< l of East Africa makes it impossible to treat all our 

t re ferencea to “Indian” slaves as though they reveal the 
true source. The Indian eunuchs, for instance, which are 
i ^ohded in the Digest-list of oriental products subject to 
i ™ vecbgal Maris Rubri” on entry into Egypt, manifestly 
delude Ethiopians of the same type. Doubtful too must 
remain the dusky and sun-burnt “In dian ” attendants 
which are mentioned by Tibullus, tbe Indian trainers of 
eephants (though we must suppose that with Indian 
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elephants came Hindu trainers), the female "In dian *' 
fortune-tellers apparently referred to by Juvenal, and such 
instances as the “Indian" cook of the Emperor Justinian, 
and the fashionable prostitutes, upon whom, according to 
our extant tanff-list of Coptos, such a heavy due was levied. 
On whole, the commerce in slaves between India and the 
West was, as we shall see, mainly concerned with exporta- 
tion of them from West to East rather than the reversed). 

When we come to deal with the animals and animal- 
products imported to the Boman Empire from the far 
East, we can speak with greater certainty, bat we are met 
by a peculiar phenomenon which shews that the traffic m 
eastern mammals, birds, and so on continued to remain an 
indirect one, for the author of the Pervplm, writing when 
the numbers of directsailings by Greeks to and from Indian 
coasts were rising to an unprecedented height, speaks of 
the animal life of the Deccan (Dachmabades), yet nowhere 
mentions the exportation of any animal by sea from any 
Indian port (2) Agam, the lions and leopards included in 
the Digest-list are surely African; for the list contains no 
mention of Asiatic or Indian animals such as the one- 
horned rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Indian parrots®. 


and birds from the far East was exceptional and was 
conduoted along the land-routes, even in the case of the 
regularly imported parrots, whioh arenot mentioned by the 
Pervplus or by the Digest-list, while Diodoros calls them 
Syrian, which shews that they came by land or by the 
Per sian Gulf W Transport of animals by sea was disa - 
yantageous from the point of view of space, samtation, ^ 
real or imaginary dangers of sea-siokness, m spite ottne 
existence of trapper-villages in India, hunting and ^ 
ping were despised callings there W,andthe ammalaaftCT 
entry into the Roman Empire had to pay a poll-tax, 
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well as customs-dues on entry at the frontiers, unless the 
importers were senatorial givers of shows (6). Importation 
of animals therefore was felt by the Greeks to be not 
worth while, though the Indians of old transported living 
animals by sea to the Persian Gulf and to Africa and 



his peacock and parrots. With the exception of parrots 
and monkeys Indian animals were imported by the Romans 
for exhibition, and the land-routes only were used, even 
after Hippalos’ discovery, so that this traffic was really 
traffic with Parthia (7). 

Among the apes and monkeys, in particular the long- 
tailed kinds called cercopitheci imported from Africa and 
Ethiopia to become pets, especially of fashionable ladies, 
were included probably hanuman, Madras, Malabar, and 
Eilghm langurs of India, for Amain, in declining to speak 
of Indian parrots and of the size and gracefulness of 
Indian monkeys or of the ways in which they were 
hunted, seems to be influenced by more than a mere desire 
of omitting what earlier writers had written, and on a 
silver dish found at Lampsacos is represented India &b a 
woman surrounded by a parrot, a guinea-fowl, a tiger, 
a leopard, and hanuman monkeys (8); though the guinea- 
fowl waB certainly African, the others were Indian So, 
also, with the larger oats snob, as lions and leopards 
imported from Africa to Rome for exhibitions and beast- 
baitings came Asiatio and even Indian lionB and leopards. 
The lions exhibited by Sulla and Pompey may have in- 
cluded the Indian kon, so that Catullus, who at any rate 
knew that the animal was found in India, may have seen 
one m Rome, while Aelian at a later date says that black- 
maned lions were found in India. Pliny too distinguishes 
lions with and lions without manes, and a maneless lion 
used to he found commonly in Gujarat and other regions 
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of India (9) Likewise ounces and caraculs (lynces) may 
Have entered indirectly into Rome’s traffic with Indian 
regions by being brought through Parthia 
Of the Indian and Hyrcaman tiger, which comes next to 
the lion m the animal kingdom, we can be quite certain. 
It is true that the name rtypu was applied loosely to animals 
snch as jackals, and that Pliny's description of the tiger 
is not accurate, bnt other writers distinctly describe the 
real tiger, and all doubt is dispelled by the occurrence of 
the tiger on mosaics and modelled tigers’ heads m jewelry, 
and on engraved gemB, mid so on (io>. The animal was 
rarely bronght to Rome, one had been presented to 
A thens by Seleucos, but Varro thought that the animal 
could not be captured ahve A tiger was first exhibited at 
Rome in a cage or den by Augustus when the theatre of 
Marcellus was dedicated m 18* B 0 , and the four specimens 
exhibited by Claudius created perhaps a great impression, 
for on a mosaic fonndnear the Arch of Galhenus are repre- 
sented four tigers devouring their prey A passage in 
Petromus appears to indicate that a lager was earned about 
in a gilded cage, probably in Nero’s reign, and gorged with 
the blood of human victims, Seneca probably saw these 
tigers, for he knew their sfcnped appearance well, and 
their presence may have prompted Pomponms Mela to give 
his somewhat detailed reference to Hyrcaman tigers The 
Pym'QT.a no ted the swiftness of their spring. Several more 
were exhibited by Domitian, and if we may so jndge from 
Mar t i al, some of them came from India— perhaps from 
their typical home m Bengal, Silius the poet seems to have 
seen them, smee he too refers to the striped bodies of tigers 
As many as ten were got by Gordian and killed by 
Phihppus with many lions, elephants, and rhinoceros, end 
it is to be noted that in a great find of corns made in 
Bengal there were several of Gordian’s time, though 
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may be accidental (U) Greek merchants in the oonrse of the 
second century A.c seem to have met with tigers in Ceylon 
and in the region round the Gulf of Siam, but it is certain 
that these animals did not form a Tegular part of Rome s 
Indian trade either by land or seaj indeed it is probable 
that the example exhibited by Augustus and even those 
exhibited by Claudius were gifts made by Indian ambassa- 
dors (is). 

The Romans may have supplemented their breeds of dogs 
by occasional importations of Indian and Tibetan hounds, 
these last bemgthe famous “ ants” which dug up theTibetan 
goldl According to Herodotos, the Persians of his feme 
caused the supplies of four large villages m the plains 
round Babylon to be appropriated for the feeding of Indian 
hounds; Ctesias also notices the Indian hounds of the 
Persians, and similar dogs were shewn m the procession of 
Ptolemy FhQadelphos We also have a papyrus of the third 
century B.C. on which are two separate epitaph-poems 
written for Zenon in honour of his Indian hunting-hound 
Tanron, which had given its life m saving its master in a 
fight with a wildboar (18) But when all iB said, it is probably 
safer to conclude that by "Indian ” is meant an established 
domestic breed introduced to Europe centimes before the 
Roman Empire began, and valued because of its large 
size(U). 

The remaining Tn n.nvma.1a which entered into Rome’s 
eastern trade all belong to the varied and useful order of 
ungulate or hoofed animals, hut, as we shall see, it was not 
the animals themselves so much as the products of a few 
of them which were of any real importance in trade. 

It was natural that the Indian humped cattle (Bos 
Indicus) used for draught, burden, and riding should spread 
westwards by land and we find that it was brought m large 
numbers so as to form part of the domestic cattle of Persia, 

wc JO 
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Syria, and Africa Tims we find representations of it in 
Assyrian and later art, and Indian cattle were displayed 
in Ptolemy’s procession, bnt there ib no specific evidence 
that theyever reached Borne as) The Yak (BosorPoephagvs 
grunmens), which is the common cattle of the Tatars, is well 
described byAelian under the name “poBphagos,” and may 
hare found its way westward occasionally, with the help of 
man, while the Buffalo (Bos, Bubalus hubahs ), with the 
wild Buffalo (Bubalus arm) which was known to the Greeks 
after Alexander’s conquests as the“wildbullof Arachosm,” 
was not brought to Italy, as far as we oan tell, until late m 
the fourth century A C Ofl) The “Indian camel” seen by 
Pausamas and described by him as coloured like a leopard 
was a giraffe (known to the Bomans as“camelopardahs”), 
bnt by“Indian”he must have meant African, for, although 
the giraffe lived m India and m Europe m late tertiary 
times, it has been confined for ages to Africa African also 
was the Indian one seen by Cassianns Bassus at Antioch 
m the sixth century A.0 , like the “Indian” specimens sent 
to Anastasius I in 490 (17) Likewise the horse named LSos 


in a late inscription was an African one, we may presume, 
for by the sixth century A 0 horses were an export not from 
India, to Persia, but from Persia to Ceylon, though the fine 
wild horses of Tatary, for example the dziggetai, may have 
been brought westwards in ancient times like all other 
ornmnlg -which can be used for domestic and public pur- 
poses. Bactna was famous for its horses (»> 


XaB blYUUUUOA UJfJ t'CQUl- - 

are the large thick-skinned ungulates— the Bhmooeroses 
and the Elephants Of the rhinoceroses, the Bomans were 
acquainted both with the two-horned kinds, nearly all 
A(Wimv and the one-horned kinds, which are Indian. 

. ... srv. r\ Alia wHinnnflTOS 


According to the description oi xno — 7 -- 

exhibited by Augustus and killed to celebrate his victory 
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over Cleopatra possessed only one horn, sohadthespecnnen 
seen by Strabo. Both therefore belonged to tbe Indian 
species. We find also thatPompey exhibited a one-horned 
rhinoceros and Pliny says that this land was not an un- 
usual sight m Home. They were most frequently seen, we 
need have no doubt, in the Asiatic part of the Empire, and 
the Hou-han-shu (Dynastic History) states that they were 
met with (doubtless in captivity) in the district of Chaldaea 
or Babylonia CFiao-chih). Those exhibited by Domitian 
were chiefly African kinds, as shewn by the image 
stamped upon some of his coins, but the one-homed type 
is the one generally appearing on engraved gems and on 
tesserae until his reign. The so-called unicorn is an 
imaginary creation arising from a confusion of the Triflum 
rhinoceros with the Indian wild ass and with some species 
of antelope as). 

The Indian elephant, which was used frequently in war 
after Alexander’s conquests, was first introduced to the 
Romans when Pyrrhos transported some from Epiros to 
Italy m 281 B 0. Whether the Carthaginians nsed them 
together with the African species, and employed Indian 
mahouts to train both kinds, I am not certain But it is to 
he noticed that Hasdruhal at Panormos in 251 nsed ele- 
phants dnvenby 11 Indians ”, so did Hannibal and Hasdruhal 
during the second Punic War with Rome, and at the battle 


the Indian troop of Antiochos Again, centuries later than 
this, it is true, Cosmos shews that elephants destined for use 
m war were bred chiefly in Ceylon, and that the Ethiopians 
did not know how to tram the beasts at all The Greeks and 
Romans always thought wrongly that Ceylon and India 
produced larger elephants than Africa, hut it may he that 
Polybios, inaccurate as he is in matters of geography, when 
he said Indian, meant I n dian and not Ethiopian. Arrian 


io-» 
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and Dionysios Penegetes shew that the statement of Cosmas 
about the war-elephants of Ceylon applied to earlier femes 
as well, and we know that Apamea was once a great 
breeding-centre for Asiatic elephants. But on the one hand 
the Ptolemies naturally found the proonrmg of African 
elephants a much oheaper business, and on the other hand 
the Romans did not adopt the custom of using elephants in 
war, so that, as Lucretius distinctly points out, Indian 
elephants were very rarely seen in Rome It is interesting 
to note that the white albino variety of elephant, a favonnte 
beast of Indian princes, and not uncommon now in Burma 
and Siam, is mentioned in folk-lore of Kashmir, was known 
to Megasthenes and was a special attraction at Rome in the 
fame of Augustus, who had large numbers of elephants 
lolled Generally, however, under the Empire elephants 
were used not for exhibitions but, as literature, corns, and 
gems shew quite dearly, for drawing ceremonial oars of the 
emperors, and occasionally for heavy loads <*0) 

Grace and beauty of plumage formed the motive for 
importation to the West of the very few birds which the 
Romans obtained from the far East First among these 
come the several species of parrots, of which one at least 
was a favourite cage-bird among the wealthy, and they 
formed the only branch of the Animal Kingdom which 
entered as a regular item into Rome’s traffic with Lidia 
The evidence of ancient classical writers and of extant 
mosaics, gems, tesserae and so on reveals three species 
at least, and possibly more, all of them coming from India, 
and Adian had heard of thiee different Indian species 
Descriptions given by ancient writers shew that the 
birds most frequently imported were the Ring-necked 
Parrakeet (Pstitacus torquatus= Palaeomts torquata) and 
theAlexandnne Parrakeet (P Nepalenm) Both are green, 
the male “Ringed-necked” has a purple collar, while the 
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“ Alexandrine” is a larger bird, with a very large bill, and 
(in the male) a broad pink neck-ring. The first-named is 
the species most frequently engraved upon classical gem- 
stones, sometimes with unmistakable detail (21) It is found 
in India Ceylon and Indo-Burmese regions as far as Cochin 
China, and in Africa, but the Romans did not discover the 
African birds until the explorers sent by Nero to Ethiopia 
brought some back, and India remained the chief source 
throughoutthe Empire. Representations of the Alexandrine 
species of North and Central India are not unco mm on tea) 
So far as I can tell, several extant gems are engraved with 
a figure of the little Rosy Parrakeet (P Boa a), green with 
pinkish-purple head, and found (aa) m North-east India 
and so east to Burma and Coohin China, and other gems 
shew P. Alemnebri = ewpatna, a native of Ceylon (24) A gam, 
since Ctesias (long before the era of the Roman Empire) 
describes what is clearly a male example of the beautiful 
Blossom-headed Parrakeet (P. aycmocephal/iui), we ought 
perhaps to include this species also among the Roman cage- 
birds, although we have no Roman descriptions of it; the 
bird is native to many parts of India and Ceylon (2S) Lastly, 
during the second century A 0 . Roman subjects discovered 
white cockatoos in regions of Arakan; they had been 
unknown before, and must have been brought to Burmese 
regions from the Indian archipelago (26) 

Parrots were known, then, since the times of Ctesias and 
Anstotle and a regular trade m them, begun by the Hel- 
ernatic Greeks, was developedby the Romans, among whom 
t ey were favourite pets of adults and children, parti- 
cularly of the higher classes of Rome They were taught 
f* e P ea k single phrases, and m the time of Augustus were 
kept in wicker cages, hut by the time of Martial and Statius 
m cages of ivory or of tortoiseshell adorned with lvoxy and 
provided with silver wires — a pretty picture of Roman 
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the form of a parrot; a natural deduction is that the birds 
were brought also by way of Oxus and the Caspian or 
through Armenia to the Black Sea, and were valued as pets 
even in remote places (2s). 

The remaining examples of birds imported from the far 
East all belong to the Order Gallinae which for ages have 
provided birds for food, ornament, and sport. The various 
Pheasants of the far East were perhaps no more than an 
occasional gift from an Indian embassy, but the Common 
Pheasant which was a great favourite among the Romans 
was brought continually from Caspian regions beyond the 
river PhasiB and from Parthia, so that other oriental birds 
from farther East mayoften have come with them along the 
silk-route through Parthia and by other oriental highways 
especially the Oxus and the Caspian to Rome. Among 
these we may include perhaps the Ring-necked Pheasant 
(PJumcmius torquatus) which had its origin in China but is 
nevertheless a variety of the Common Pheasant (so) Like- 
wise the gorgeous Golden Pheasant (Ch/rysolopkits pictus ), 
which inhabits m a wild state southern and western China 
and eastern Tibet, but is easdy domesticated, was a striking 
product of the overland silk-route from China to the Roman 
Empire, for at his “secular games” in a.D.47 Claudius ex- 
hibited in the countium what he claimed to be a“ Phoenix,” 
generally supposed to appear in Egypt once every five 


by Pliny as the phoenix, which he states to he as big as an 
eagle (the pheasant is of course smaller, but it has a fang 
tail) and decorated with brilliant golden plumage round 
the neck, the throat having “a crest” and the head a tuft 
of feathers, so far, at least, Pliny might he describing a cock 
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is partly red, partly golden; this consideration is not altered 
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monest species m Indo-Chma and the Malay islands Thus 
an Indian embassy which came to Augustus presented a 
small python and other snakes and Augustus exhibited in 
the coxmtium one fifty cubits long, while Strabo saw in 
Egypt a serpent nine feet long and brought from India; 
Hadrian too is reported to have obtained a serpent from 
India(ss).These examples shew how even in curiosities there 
must have been a not altogether negligible traffic between 
Borne and India. 

The importation of animal-products by Borne from the 
far East consisted partly of useful substances provided by 
certain mammals of which we have mentioned, most already, 
and by several lower forms of animal-life which we have 
not yet touched upon. The traffic in animal-products stood 
upon a footing entirely different from the trade in the living 
animals, and was conducted by the Greeks and Romans as 


hut as we shall see, not entirely so. 

The traffic in oriental hides and furs was probably one of 
greater importance than the available evidence suggests. 
The Penq)liu8 Bays that “Chinese” hides or furs were ex- 
ported from Barbancon on the river Indus, and Pliny says 
that iron made by the “Chinese” was Bent by them with 
their tissues and skins to Borne, and that dyed skins ob- 
tained from the “Chinese” were the most valuable of the 
coverings furnished by animals. Agam, amongst agricul- 
tural products exported from North-weBt India to East 
Africa we find kouvokiu, perhaps rough skins with fur left 
on, or perhaps heavy woollen coats, and woollen clothes 
could he obtained in Kavinpaddinam. AD these seem to he 
included under the heading “Capilh Indici” in the Digest- 
hst to which we have referred already. Now Pliny’s re- 
erence to Chinese” iron, tissues, and akina is now taken 
to refer m reality to produots obtained not from the Chinese 
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butfrom the “ Chera”Kingdom m South India, so frequently 
visited by Greek merchants from the reign of Claudios on- 
wards, bnt the “Serio” skins exported from Barbancon on 
the Indus we may take it were partly Chinese furs brought 
with silk and diverted to the Indus, partly Tibetan furs 
(especially of martens and ounces or snow-leopards which 
we may identify with the skins of the gold-digging “ants” 
seen by Nearchos, for instance), and partly raw furs from 
regions even north of Tibet, brought by caravans to Indian 
seas and destined for ordinary wear and for purposes of 
luxury in the West (36). We may go farther and conclude 
that, besides these, good Parthian and Babylonian hides 
came westwards not only by land-routes bnt by way of the 
Indns, as did several kinds of Persian stones and plants, as 
we nLn.ll see, for Babylonian and Parthian bides appear m 
the Digest-list, and this means that they came either from 
the Persian Gulf round Arabia or direct from the Indus to 
the Bed Sea and Egypt. Even to-day it ib very easy to get 
various skins from Tibet and Turkestan at the towns of 
the Indus and yet diffioult to get them elsewhere in the 
East Naturally, however, much of thiBtrademnst have been 


from their own territories, and Caesarea in Cappadocia was 
a well-known centre for them The “negotiatores Parthi- 
cam” 8"^ to have had special connexion with Parthian 
peltry, and a “praetor Parthioanus” had jurisdiction over 


the supplying of pelts and so on, but the hunting and trap- 
ping of animals was not regarded as an honourable caUmg, 
and generally we find that the supplies of skins came from 
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speaks of presents brought to Yudhisthira from ifce Saia, 
Tukhara, and Kanka tribes, and they include doftesof to 
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silk and fine muslins, and, m the Bamayana, Sxta receives 
woollen staffs, furs, fine silks, precious stones, and so on. 
The wool would be native (probably Kashmir wool) while 
the fare may have come with Bilk from distant regions of 
Asia We may be quite sure that among those sent west- 
wards by the Indians were fine skins of lions, tigers, and 
leopards. But when Pliny says that lycium was sent to Borne 
in the skins of rhinoceroses and camels by Indians, he in- 
dicates no more than a native method of packing for the 
purpose of exportation (37). 

The remaining mammal-products with which we have to 
dealwere furnished by the Ungulate Order which comprises 
animals of such varied outward aspect The “butyron” 
(Sanskrit bhutari ), which the Pervplus says was exported 
from Amace and from Barygaza to East Africa, was a 
preparation of oil from butter, called by the Indians "ghi,” 
and by us “danfied butter ” On the African coast, which 
produced little oil, it was naturally m demand, but it 
probably entered into western medicine like ordinary- 
butter. It is still sent from India to Africa by Indian 
traders to-day and is prepared by the Indians chiefly from 
the milk of humped cattle ( Bos Indzcus) and m certain 
districts from the buffalo, while m the north the Tibetan 
yak is available (38). The yak, too, may have provided for 
exportation to the West in ancient times not only horns 
like that which Ptolemy Philadelphos received from India, 
but also tails of long silky white hair, referred to by Aelian 
and by Cosmas, and called to-day Chowri(e)s and used all 
over the East to drive away flies and to create currents of 
air. They are articles of taBte and luxury and may have 
provided Borne of the Bomau fly-flaps or fly-whisks, and 
formed perhaps a part of the “ Capilli Indici” mentioned m 
the Digest-list (39). 

Again, for fine texture and softness no Asiatic wool has 
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been found to equal the pashm or pus bn wool of the shawl- 
goat of Kashmir, Bhutan, Tibet, and the northern face of 
the Himalayas, and this wool, from which are mi»fa the 
famous Kashmir shawls, is a valuable article of trade be- 
tween Tibet and the lower plains of Tnflm "We know that 
Aurehan received a red-dyed short woolly pallium as a 
present from a Persian king, and there ib no reason why the 
fine raw wool should not have been exported westwards by 
way of the Indus or Broach. I suggest that what has been 
a settled opinion for a long time is a correct one, that the 
material called, appaiently, “Maroaocorum lana” in the 
Digest-list was raw wool of the Bhawl-goat Bent from North- 
west Indian ports to Egypt to be worked up there or in 
Syria or in the looms of private households generally. The 
Muztagh on the northern Bide of Kashmir ib called the 
range of the Karakoram or Korakoram (Black Mountain) 
from which we get some snoh word as Ma(c)rooocomm, 
again, this wool of the Digest-list was important enough to 
be included m a tariff-list for import-duty m Egypt during 
the second century A c., after Trajan had fostered, as we 
have seen, closer relations withtheKushanmonarchy,whioh 
included Kashmir — a district of whioh, together with the 
north-western regions of India, Ptolemy shews a remark- 
ably detailed knowledge When the author of the Pertplus 
wrote, inland districts of those regions had not been ex- 
plored by Roman subjects, and no wool appears among the 
exports given by him, so that it is possible that for some 
time the Arabians kept it a secret in their hands tto) Their 
own broad-tailed sheep were known to the Greeks, bnt only 
the fat tail was useful, the body being oovered by coarse 
Lmr ins tead of wool, the Arabians therefore would be 
muoh tempted to pass on to the West as "Arabian” the 
finer fleeces from the higher regions of Asia Dirksen thinks 
that in the Digest passage (which is exceedingly corrupt) 
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t he wool is name d from a trade-route, or that the name is 
a collective one for all omental wool which the East pro- 
vided in ancient times. The wool was probably not sent 
dyed, for the lac-dye and wool would fetch higher prices 
if sold separately and from the western point of view 
there were in Egypt imperial manufactories not only of 
wool, but of dyeing, and there were also the dye-works of 
Syria; moreover the red-dyed wool astonished Aureban 
and his successors as a thing of novelty, and the dye and 
the wool would have to compete with imperial products. 
The high value of this shawl-goat wool in ancient times is 
shewn by the fact that when the Sassamd Hormisdas 
(Hormizd) II (802-310) married the daughter of the king 
of Kabul, the bride’s trousseau excited great admiration 
as a wonderful produot of the looms of Kashmir, and 
it is probable that the practice of sending the wool 
westwards commenced only during the second century 
AO. (41). 

We can speak with greater certainly in the case of the 
Musk Deer ( Moschus moschiferus) the male of which 
produces the famous odour which is very highly valued m 
the East and is more persistent and penetrating than any 
other odour. It was known to Oosmas in the sixth century 
AC., as a produot obtained, as we should expect, in the 
Indus district, and it is difficult to believe that bo important 
an ingredient m perfumes to-day was not imported to the 
West through Persia or from the Indus or from Broach 
before the time of Oosmas, though it was only established 
in trade during the Arabian epoch. The musk deer inhabits 
the Himalayas above the height of 8000 feet, from Ghlgit 
eastwards, extending to Tibet, North-western China, and 
Siberia, and the musk (from the Sanskrit m/ushJea, that is, 
the scrotum) is known to-day m three kinds, the most 
valued coming from China, a less valued from Assam or 
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Nepal, and theleast valued from Central Asia. With it at the 
Indus month the Romans found beaver-musk of N. Asiatt*). 

So far we have been dealing with animal-products which 
on the whole formed a part of Rome’s trade with North- 
west India and with regions north of that country; but 
the next items bring us to part of Rome’s trade with India 
and Africa alike. The hides, teeth, and honiB of rhino- 
ceroses probably formed articles of this trade with both 
regions Homs were exported from Addis, the depdt of the 
Axumite kingdom, but these were the product of the 
African species Pliny says that lycium was sent by the 
Radians in the skins of rhinoceroses and camels, but the 
more important were the horns, out of which the Romans 
made oil flasks called “gutti,” and vessels made out of the 
horns of Indian rhinoceroses and the so-called “unicorns” 
(which, as we have said, were the same animals) have 
alwayBbeen esteemed for then* supposed medical properties, 
and for the alleged property of rendering harmless any 
poison drunk out of them (43) We find that the Romans 
bronght rhinoceros-horns to China apparently from India 
m A.D 160 {«) 

We now come to one of the most important of the articles 
whioh formed Rome’s eastern trade — namely ivory, which 
has been used for ornament and for decoration from the 
earliest times, and, except when fossil ivory was used, the 
supply m his torical times came from Africa and India, being 
tusks of the African and the Indian elephant respectively 
Down to the end of the epoch before Chnst Africa had 
been a natural source for supplies of the best ivory, but 
the early rise of the Babylonian and Persian omlisatmnB 
across the land-routes between India and the West had 
created a more extensive trade in Indian than in African 
ivory, until Ptolemy II obtained large quantities of the 
African It has been said that the usual derivation of the 
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Greek word for elephant and its ivory as, Latin ebwr) 

ib etymology at its -wildest, and yet the explanation is 
probably correct that the word represents the Sanskrit 
ibha (elephant) with the Semitic definite article prefixed 
We are told distinctly that the Greeks at the height of 
their culture used Indian as well as Ethiopian ivory for 
the exposed parts of the body in statues, and we have 
“Indian” ivory mentioned frequently (46) as soon as the 
Roman Empire begins That the Roman commerce in ivory 
was enormous is shewn by the large number of uses to 
which it was put— the references m ancient writers being 
very common and the surviving articles in ivory endlesB 
In literature alone we find it used for statues, chairs, beds, 
sceptres, hilts, scabbards, ohanots, carnages, tablets, book- 
covers, table-legs, doors, flutes, lyres, combs, brooches, pinB, 
scrapers, boxes, bird-cages, floors, and so on, and extant 
examples m then: multitudes would add to an already re- 
markable list, covering as they do the whole epoch of 
ancient history. It ib no wonder that Lucian makes a man's 
nches consist of gold, raiment, slaves, and ivory Ivory is 
white, durable, bard, and yet easy to work, and the Romans 
used it at first in temples and for the insignia of the higher 
magistrates, but the growth of luxury brought with it im- 
moderate display, particularly m the covering of whole 
articles of furniture and m the nse of ivory in luxurious 
conches, tahle-legs, and beds (48) Indian supplies came 
of course partly by the land-routes, but the sea-route re- 
wived much also, and as the epithet Assyrian shews, the 
Persian Gulf too (47), and when the author of the Periplua 
wrote his book after the discovery and nse of the monsoons, 
the traffic along the great sea-route was well developed 
In his time the mam centre of the trade m African ivory 
wasAduhs,the trade-depftt of the Axumites, bntthe material 
Waa a ^ so from Barygaza, Muzins, and Nelcynda on 
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the western coast of India, and Dosarene (Onssa) on the 
eastern — the last-named region producing the best Indian 
ivory So far as we can judge from the remarks of 
the Periplus , the supply of African ivory was more im- 
portant in the tame of Nero than the Indian supply, but 
we can trace, I think, a cnnous development We have seen 
how large the trade in ivory must have become, and there 
is evidence that from the tame of Tibenus the demand 
increased Men like Gaaus,Nero, and Seneca were extremely 
lavish in their nse of ivory; Gains provided his horse with 
an ivory stable, Nero used ivory profusely in his palace, 


Such extravagance as this seems to have produced a state of 
affairs which caused Pliny to say that the supply of good 
ivories was failing, with the exception of those which were 
being brought from India, and Pliny's remarks seem to he 
fonnded upon fact, to the depletion of the supply from 
Af pina and the increase in the demand for Indian lvoiy we 
may attribute the gradual increase of references to ivory 
definitely called Indian from the beginning of the Boman 
Empire, and to the same cause we may asonbe the explora- 
tion which took place farther southward into Africa and 
down the East African coast as far as Gape Delgado (a fact 
manifest from Ptolemy writing at a later date)— -the motive 
was demand for more ivory. In the fourth century fte 
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wonders if Seneoa was at all interested m the lvorytraae, 
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he also wrote a hook on India, and the exploration to toe 
south of Egypt earned out in Nero’s reign may have been 
proposed by Seneca as a possible method of reaching es 
supplies of ivory <«> Literary references to ivory increase 
m writers of the latter part of the first century, bo that the 
profusion must have become greater still <«> An 
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canons development reveals itself l)y the sixth century 
A.O., when African ivory was again supplanting the Indian. 
Cosmas says that the ivory of the small tusks of Ceylonese 
elephant s was not being used m commerce, and thifl is 
largely true of Ceylon elephants to-day; again, he says 
that the ivory obtained from the fine tusks of Ethiopian 
elephants was being exported even to India,, and this ako 
is done to-day («0). It is probable therefore that when the 
Afnnn.Ti elephant-hunts of the Ptolemies declined, the 
demand for Indian ivory increased, and no serious efforts 
were made by the Homans to exploit more completely by 
exploration the African supplies until the end of the first 
century, then further explorations in and round Africa 
resulted m renewed plenty in African supplies, which, as 
Koine's direct trade with India declined during the third 
century, again took the precedence of supplies from more 
distant India, this tendency was helped by the fact that 
the Indian elephants never produce such a large quantity 
of ivory as the African To-day the African elephant is in 
danger of extinction — so great is the European demand for 
ivory, and it is possible that for the same reason the Indian 
species will be likely to follow the same fate in course of 
tune (si), though at present it holds its own 
We c ann ot tell whether the Homans obtained from I n dian 
coasts any ambergris of the sperm-whale, hut in the 
Arabian penod later traffic in the best greyish kind was 
centred, according to Symeon Beth, at “ Silachetum” in 
India. All the ambergris of ancient times must have come 
from the Atlantic Ocean or the coasts of Indian seas (68). 
We need not doubt, however, that a special oriental 
preparation of the flesh of lizards (called by the Greeks 
saurae and scincoi) formed apart of Homan medicine. The 
Bcracoi inhabited Gaetuha, Egypt, Red Sea coasts, Arabia, 
and India, and great saurae, of which the flesh was eaten 

wc II 
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and the melted fat used instead of olive-oil t were found m 
Socotra Of these the Arabian and larger Indian “scmcoi," 
said to be land-orocodiles, were sent to the Eoman Emp ire 
salted. This must mean that the Romans imported an Tn^nw 
and Arabian preparation of the flesh of typical skulks 
(genus Bcinms) which range from Northern Afncathrongh 
Arabia and Persia to Smd, yielding medicine and food to- 
day, and a similar preparation from the very large lizard 
Varanus mloticus of Africa (often more than 5 feet long) 
and from the still larger V salvator of India and beyond, 
providing odorous flesh for food <ss) 

Most of the remaining animal-products with which we 
have to deal formed a very important part of Rome’s Indian 
trade, being materials much m demand among the wealthy 
and luxurious for purposes of decoration and personal 
adornment — namely tortoiseshell, pearls, silk, and lac 
Tortoiseshell conldbeobtainedbyiheRomanBfromseveral 
Turtles belonging to coasts of Indian seas, hut the chief 
kind valued by them was the tortoiseshell of modem com- 
merce also, obtained from the Hawk’s Bill (or Tortoiseshell) 
Turtle ( Cheloma wibncata ) which is found m the Indian 
waters widely and was apparently attributed to Ceylon even 
before the imperial period, but was traced to the Malay 
Peninsula during the first century A 0 after the discovery 
of the monsoons The best must have come chiefly from the 
Eastern archipelago especially between the east coast of 
Celebes n-nfl New Guinea This fine and durable material 
came into general use early in the first century, since 
references to it (often with the epithet f< Indian” added) are 
frequent (fit) from the beginning of the Empire and the 
price rose to a considerable figure from the tune of Tiberius 
In the West it was put to various uses hut it was sought 
above all by wealthy Romans to provide a veneer for 
then- nch furniture, in particular for decorating bedsteads 
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made of solid ivory; the flesh was not eaten by western 
peoples in ancient times. The trade, which was conducted 
naturally along the sea-route, increased greatly after 


shews that the best of all tortoiseshell known was sent 
from the Malay Peninsula (Ohryse) by way of Muzms 
and Nelcynda to find a market, muoh shell being known 
to come from Ceylon also; these supplies, together with 
some more from the islands off the west coast of India, 
reached the Greeks at the marts of Damince W5). 

As we descend to lower forms of animal life we reach, one 
of the staple articles of trade between Borne and India, 
namely the pearl. In ancient times as now there were no 
fishonss of tho truo pearl m European 'waters, all references 
to British pearls, for example, indicating merely pear 
from tiie River-Mussel {JJnio mwrga/ntifer )j the Romans, 
therefore, m order to obtain the true pearl from the Pear ■ 
Mussel (Meleagrim ma/rgariUfera), turned to the for as » 
just as is the case to-day, the Romans could obtain inferior 
pearls from the Red Sea, and pearls of very best qua try 
from the Persian Gulf (Bahrein Islands), hut their most 
abundant supplies (their famous lapilli Indici) came from 
India. The chief locality for these was the Gulf of Manaar, 
with the result that Ceylon is constantly mentioned as a 
source for pearls not only in Bnddhist and other bucia n 
literature, hut in Greek and Roman writers from Mejpi- 
sthenes onwards; the Penplus and Pliny shew that t e 
fisheries (worked by condemned criminals) were centred at 
Kolkai in the Pandyan Kingdom, controlled from Modura, 
whither, as Pliny shews, the Pandyas had removed them 
capital from Kolkai, while the pearls sold at Angara and 
Kavmpaddinam in the OholaKmgdom came ohviouslyfrom 
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the Palk Strait. The large supplies obtained from these 
sources and, still under Pandyan control, from Ceylon, to- 
gether with inferior sorts from the Ganges, were found by 
the Greek merchants at Muzins and Neloynda where 
particularly fine ones could be obtained At the same tune 
large quantities of inferior pearls were brought from the 
Persian Gulf to Barygaza to find a market there. The con- 
ditions of the Indian pearl trade are very similar to-day. 
The chief fisheries are in the Gulf of Manaar, on banks 
situated roughly from six to eight miles off the western 
shore of India and from sixteen to twenty miles off the 
northern part of the west coast of Ceylon, extending many 
miles north and Bouth, "the Tranevelly fishery being on the 
Madras side of the Stmt, near Tuticorm”, moreover pearls 


are . 

inferior pearls come from the Ganges, and many of the 
best specimens from the Persian Gulf are sold in Bombay 
as "Bombay Pearls.” The remarks of Pbny, confirmed by 
extant jewelry, shew that among the Greeks of the flonnsh- 
rag period of Greek history pearls werenothighlyfavoured, 
Pliny shews that, introduced to Rome during the Jugurth- 
ine war and made popular by the large quantities brought 
back to Italy by Pompey, pearls became common at the 
fall of the Republic when Augustus brought back the 
treasures of the Ptolemies Before that emperor died, the 
Romans learnt from Isidore of Char ax full details of the 
Persian Gulf pearls and their high value, and in dne comae 
the already extensive trade m Indian pearls was raised to 
an enormous height by the discovery of the full use of the 
m onso ons and by the demands of Greek and Roman girJs 
and ladies for this typically feminine adornment -v.diwj 
m the tame of Cicero, when pearls were scarce, one vaiasa 
at eight thousand pounds m modem money was taken from 
the ear of Caemlia Metella and deliberately swallowed by 
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{he son of Aesopus that he might have the satisfaction of 
swallowing a huge sum of money at a draught, hut soon 
the wearing of pearls by women was frequently referred 
toby Grech and Soman writers; already we have visions 
of Soman matrons appearing in public covered with pearls, 
and expensive dedications of pearis were made, even when 
they were valued at millions of sesterces As Androsthenes 
shews, they were being paid for mostly in gold. 

Beginning with the Jewish philosopher Philon of Alex- 
andria and St Paul we find moralists lamenting the wearing 
of pearls by women and gals, while Pliny becomes almost 
incoherent with wrath m his contemplation of this form of 
luxury, which he said reached the extreme of expenditure 
aud necessitated travel in Indian seas over large distances 
and m torrid climes, and penis undergone amidst wild 
beasts— presumably sharks. It iB not enough, he says, that 
Romans should live upon dangers (oysters) ...they must 
needs wear them. It is in connexion with pearlB that he 
•'peaks, with a gust of anger against feminine luxury, of 
me wealth drained by India and the Chinese (?) from the 
Roman Empire. He grieves that people should love the 
soundof clashing pearls (the‘ f crotaba" womineaT-rings) 
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TJ ,ykman-usher H (Jufor) to a woman in pnblic. 

*“ r ? ereaoea ^ S^rls worn by women, especially 
a wnfera subsequent to Hero, are very common, for in- 
s^ce,apin and again do Martial and Statras mention 

to hearts of women, the frivolous Gellia lavishes all her 
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e coquette in silk and rings wears pearls in her ears' 

reveal 516010118 Indian pearls Extant papyri 
wveal pearls enumerated m dowries of young brides,^ 
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saw Lolha Paulina, wife of Gams, covered head, neck, 
ears, and lingers, with strings of pearlB and emeralds, the 
produce of spoliation hat not of trade, placed alternately 
to tho value of 40,000,000 sesterces The craving was not 
confined to the one sex, a fact lamented by Quintilian; 
emperors like Nero possessed large quantities of pearls; he 
adorned shoes, beds, bed-chambeis, actors* wands and 
actors* masks with (hem, swallowed them m drink and 
scattered them among the people, he consecrated m the 
Capitol his first beard, decorated with the most valuable 
pearls Normally this kind of luxury took two forms— the 
pearls were either worn m necklaces np to three rows, often 
together with emeralds as is shewn by the example of 
Lolha Paulina, by a passage m Tertullian, and by an in- 
scription found m Spain, or else pear-shaped specimens 
("elenchi”) were worn by ladies who suspended them from 
their iinger-nngs or from their ears in such a way as to 
rattle together in movement ("crotaha”) The necklaces 
could be obtained in India, as Indian bteratnre reveals, 
but the work was done mostly m the West by “diatretam i,” 
a name givenmpartionlar,as Godefroy (J.) shews, to dnllerB 
of holes m pearls Sometimes unguents were stored in the 
shells with pearls still attached. The traffic was so extensive 
that there were corporations of “margantaru,” and "offi- 
ernae margantanorum ” near the “tabemae argentariae” 
m the Forum; the pearlB were sold in the Saepfca and along 
the Sacra Via, and also (as the Nofaiaa of the fourth century 
shews) in a "porticos margantana ” Special keepers of 
pearls and pearl-studded jewelry appear as* ad margante, 
and "margantani” (pearl dealers) spread all over toe 
Empire. Instances of smuggling were perhaps common, for 
we have a mock case of a woman who smuggled four 
hundred large pearls in her bosom and a papyrus records 
a runaway slave who bad made off with ten pearls m tu 
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possession. The Romans followed, the Indian valuation and 
placed the pearl after the diamond, but they seem to have 
paid a higher price for the largest and best pearls (called 
“nniones”) than they did for any other article of jewelry. 
Their extreme value caused the name “Margarita” to be 
used as a term of endearment applied to dear children 
good slaves and pet dogs. The largest pearl known to the 
Romans weighed more than half an ounce. The account 
given above illustrates the peculiar importance of the pearl 
in the oriental commerce of the Romans, and it is possible 
that no other article of that trade formed such a large part 
of it. In the New Testament we have the pearl of great 
pnce and eaoh of the gates of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
is made of one pearl. “ Small is the pearl, but Queen among 
jewels” are the words of St Gregory. As Pliny says, the 
pearl being durable descended from heir to heir, and we 
find the virtuous Calpurma, m the tune of Maxunmus, in 
the possession of "nniones Cleopatram,” that is, pearls 
which had once belonged to Cleopatra— but the demand 
for fresh supplies in the West probably never declined (68) 
As we shall Bee Rome paid for her Indian pearls partly 
with amber, copper, lead, and perhaps coral, beside coined 
money, from the first century A.O. onwards. 

It was natural that the Romans should use mother-of- 
pearl to a certain extent in decoration} for instance, Nero 
decorated parts of his palace with this material and here 
and there examples ooour in extant collections of antique 
gems and jewelry Nero at least must have obtained his 
supplies from merchants trading with the far East, for the 
most valuable species of mother-of-pearl “oyster” is not 
found west of the Malay archipelago, and the beBt shells of 
the Persian Gulf are sold in Bombay as Bombay shell; 
for ordinary purposes, however, mother-of-pearl could be 
obtained from the Red Sea cst) 
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dedace that there was a trade earned on by Some with 
India in products of molluscs other than the pearl-muBsels 
( 1 ) It is to be noticed that the word “ conchyha” was apphed 
to several lands of mollnscs (the so-called shell-"fiBh”), 
bnt in particular to oysterSj and Pliny says that some con- 
chyha came from Indian seas, again, on the authority of 
Androsthenes, Athenaeos mentions together with yaipam 
(cowries?), mollnscs and particularly oystera of the Indian 
Oc e an. Again, Seneca speaks of " conchyha ultmi mam 
ex tgnoto More}’ and if this was written after A D 43 when 
thesonthof England became aprovmce,he refers perhaps to 
oysters of the Indian Ocean, brought I suppose m tanks to 
the W est , bnt if he was writing before 43, he refers to British 
oysters of Rutupiae (Richborough, Kent) and other places 
Again, at a later date Tertullian, who claims to speak from 
experience, having just mentioned pearly says “but what- 
ever it isthatambitionfishes up from the British ctrthelndian 
seas,itis a kind of conch not more pleasing in savour than . 
even the giant mussel " This evidence points at least to 
edible molluscs, bnt when we find that Pliny speaks of 
oysters and conchyha found at two places near the Indus, 
confusing at the same time, I think, localities m the Ganges 
regions, and that Philostratos speaks of very large cocldes, 
mussels, and oysters, and a white pearl-prodnomg shell 
from an island near the mouth of the Indus-thenwe are 
probably right m pointing to tho oyster-beds of Karachi 
which are still important for local use, and to the now 
unimportant beds of the Ganges («> The coaste d Madras 
and Bombay also produce good edible oyBters W 
Pertains there is a corrupt passage which has been tak 
to mean that in the Chola Kingdom was span and sold 
silky thread called «v(v)«oV obtained from tbepmna- 
Xsc, such thread being still so spun into a fabric 
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Taranto m Italy. The point is, however, quite uncertain, 
since the sole source is a corrupt passage, and iriy(v)«ov 
elsewhere in the Peri/plus means pearl. We can gather from 
the text of the Periplus that the product of a certain 
mollusc called mv(v)o. (a name certainly used for pearl, for 
instance in papyri) collected (cruXXcydpci'ov) along the coasts 
of the Chola Kingdom was sent inland and sold (or is it 
worked up?) at one place only, Argaru, that is,Uraiyur, the 
old capital of the Chola Kingdom If the mv(v)ua»v so 
collected (from the sea) and sold in the capital only was 
pearls, then these pearls came from the fisheries of the Palk 
Strait, north of Adam’s Bridge, belonging in ancient timeB 
to the Chola Kingdom, whereas the fisheries of the Gulf of 
Manaar belonged to the Pandyan Kingdom and were con- 
trolled from Modura Sometimes I am inclined to think 
that the author of the Peri/pVus does describe a material 
obtained from the byssns-thread of a species of prana- 
moUnsc,for he goes on to say (if we read y&p, not rati) “for 
from there are exported muslins called ArgarmtideB.” But 
it must he admitted that the textile industry of Trichmopoly 
and Tanjore, famous from early tames, was not based on a 
product of a sea-mollusc, so that the author may have 
added his statement about the muslins of Argaru independ- 
ently of his notice about the prana-pro duct , if we take 
n - o'(v)o«{i» to mean the thread here, then the Argaritac 
muslins were fabrics made of pinna-thread (SB), (in) Dios- 
cnrides has an extraordinary account of what he calls 
onyx-shell,” the lid of a moUuso, simil ar to the lid of the 
purple-mollusc, found in thenard-bearing “lakes” of India, 
which results in the lid being aromatic since the a nimal s 
feed upon the nardl The Bed Sea and Babylonia each sent 
another kind, apparently bearing a similar odour. Now 
once the purple-mollusc is not a bivalve, but a gastro- 
pod, the lid” which Dioscurides mentions can only mean 
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tie operculum (nail) closing tie shell, and I have found 
on British shores many pretty examples of these But it is 
possible that there is a confusion with a much larger shell— 
perhaps some species of scallop-bivalves of which either of 
the two shells can be called the lid— the smaller flat valve, 
or the larger convex valve. Both valves are m some species 
often very large, and I have colleoted specimens of a 
beautiful mottled colour, and others banded with shades 
of brown, which might well earn the name onyx-shell. Any 
sweet odour noticeable in the Boman shells might be due 
(if they were the shells of gastropods) to the fact that they 
had contained some unguent, or (if they were bivalves) to 
some speoial treatment at the hands of Arabians It is 
possible that the “onyx ** of f our denani in weighty mentioned 
in conjunction with the aromatic gumbdeHium (which came 


Indian spikenard) by a papyrus of the third century, is 
applicable to odorous imported shell. On the whole, the 
accounts of Paulas Aegineta, Avicenna, and Bhazes point 
to the gastropod "Wing-Snail (Btrombus leniiginosus), the 
“lid” would be the well-known odorous operculum of this 
Strombus (CO), but it is noticeable that S. gtgas of the West 
Indies is used for cameos Thus there was a small commerce 
in oriental shells from north-western districts of India. 

(iv) From South India too we find that conch-shells or 
chank-shells were being exported at Marallo (Mantotte?) 
during the suth centuryA 0. The sacredchank (agastropod, 
Turbinella rapa ) of the Gulf of Manaar stall pronto 
vessels, ornaments, musical instruments, and so on, snu w 
learn that of old chank-cutters worked in Korkai end m 
Kavinpaddinam Sailing I produced many 
Throughout the era of the Boman Empire, andwitoever 
increasing importance, Chinese silk was ^ 8 P? ^ 
of commerce along the land-route through Parfina and 
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regions north of India to China, hut it entered into Rome’s 
Indian trade as well. In earlier ages western races had nsed 
Coan "silk” spun by a European moth, but during the first 
century a C. this material wsb supplanted by the true silk 
of China, taken from the cocoons spun by the mulberry-fed 
caterpillar of the true Silk-Moth ( Bombyto mori ), though 
the Romans for a long time thought that the material was 
prodnced by trees. The d’mesheq (Arabic dimaks, Greek 
/i(ra(a } English damask) of Amos may be Chinese silk; the 
Romans noticed the silken flags of the Parthians, and 
Caesar was reported to have possessed silken curtains, but 
the introduction of silk to Rome m quantities began only 
in the reign of Augustus and may be traced to Marcus 
AntomuB who communicated with Bactnans. Both Roman 
and Chinese history records that a l k was worth its weight 
in gold; at any rate the pnce was very high, but wealthy 
women, and men too, constantly wore silk to the disgust of 
moralists, though clothing made wholly of silk was rare 
until Elagabalus Bet the example, the material normally 
being woven into linen or woollen fabrics after importation. 
Wholly silk cloth was perhaps polled to pieces for this 
purpose (ss). The name, but no more, of the Chinese (Seres) 
became familiar to the Romans, and references to the true 
mlk nsed for clothing, pillows, cushions, and so on, begin 
in Augustan writers <63) 

Soon after the Empire began a tendency grew np to send 
silk to the Roman Empire without passing through Parthia 
Discoveries of silk m tombs m south Russia indicate use of 
the Oxns route, while discoveries of silks at Aohimm 
(Panqpolis) in Egypt worked into linen and wool indicate 
theu8e of the sea-route (64) Woven silk destined to be dyed 
for wear, and unwoven silk destined to be worked np in 
Egypt, Syria, and Galilee cobid be sent conveniently byway 
of the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea, and this cheaper route 
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avoiding Parthia would be encouraged by the Romans 
Literary evidence confirms this nse of Indian routes, thus 
Propertius calls the “bombyx” (silk-worm) Arakins where- 
by he seems to shew that knowledge of an animal-spun 
silk from the far East was suggesting itself to western 
merchants Even if we reject this, the system was incon- 
testably established after Hippalos’ discovery, with Lidia 
and the Rushans as the intermediaries, the Rushans taking 
a great share in it if Rome and Parthia warred (65) 

When the Penplus was written, silk yarn was exported 
from Barbancon on the Indus probably m exobange for 
frankincense, while the more valuable sdk doth, besides 
raw silk and mlk yam, was sent to Barygaza by way of 
Bactna and also to Muzins, Nelcynda, and other marts of 


east coast of India— silk sellers frequented Kavinpad- 
flinam m the Chola Kingdom Hence silken fabrics, yam, 
and thread appear m the Digest-list (6« Evidently the 
system was a permanent one welcome to Egyptian Greeks 
and Syrians and provides the chief reason for the adoption 
by the Kachans of a currency assimilated to that of Rome, 
who encouraged such developments for the purpose of 
aTinmmn.fa'ng ' the Parthians and the expensive land-route, 
and we ultimately hear of Indian silks besides Chinese, 
Parthian, and Median robes (87) Bnt the Indians became 
intermediaries in two ways— for though part of the mlk sent 
by them to the Romans was diverted from the land-route 
for that purpose, part of it was the result of Lubas own 
tirade m Chinese silk Thus the mouth of the Indus may 
wall have received silk purposely diverted from Canted 
Asia, the Gulf of Cambay may Have received its sdk m the 
same way and by ordinary trade betweenln&aandC^ 
but geographical considerations make it probable that the 
Bilk of the Ganges had come from China by sea or throng 
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Yunnan or Assam (down the Brahmaputra) to the Bay of 
Bengal (68) only as trade between India and China Some 
hold that the Chinese silk, coming from Smganfu, was 
diverted at Lanchowfu so as to come through Lhasa, 
the Chumbi vale and Sikkim, or through the Arun valley 
and Nepal, to the Ganges , or along the Upper Brahmaputra 
to the source of the Sutlej , or through Gartok to the Upper 
Indus But with the exception of the Lanchowfu— Lhasa — 
Sikkim road these routes were exposed to wild tribes as 
the Tibetan were to great cold— hence the exportation of 
silk from the Ganges, where we find a native gold com, the 
xaXns, was current Native Indian silk spun by native moths 
may have reached Borne with the better kind, and silks of 
all kinds were esteemed by Indian men and womenas much 
as by the Homans ( 69 ). 

As the first century progressed, Home’s commerce in silk 
continued to increase; according to Mela all men knew the 
Sores through their commerce, and we have evidence of 
silk-dealers m Berytos, Naples, Tibur, and Rome, nard and 
silk were the most costly things gathered “from trees ” and 
chaplets made from one or the other formed the choicest 
gifts (to). Early m the second century Maes Titianns and his 
agents traced silk beyond the Parthian barrier at least 
as for as Central Asia, while Alexander reached Cattigara 
(Hanoi?) along the Bea-route beyond India, such enter- 
prises as these and the Roman “embassy” wbiob reached 
China in ad 166 Tevealed to Greeks like Pansanias and 
Pollux the true nature of Chinese silk as a product of an 
“sectm). In the third century and in the Byzantine era, 
e silk traffic with the Persians took on an entirely new 
aspect, but I will only mention the traces of Roman oivihsa- 
the silk-rontes, the failure of the Axumi tes 
restall m JuBtuuan’s interests the Persians m the Bea- 
ds in silk, the opening of a new silk-route round 
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the north of the Caspian and the secret introduction of 
living eggs of the silk-moth to Byzantium m Justinian's 
reign ( 72 ). 

The last ammal-product which we have to consider is 
the red substance obtained fiom the lac-mseot ( Tachardia 
Lacca ), native to and almost confined to India, Pegu, Siam 
and Assam, the insect yields two products lac-dye taken 
from the bodies of the females, and lac-resm (shellao) pre- 
pared m thin pieces from the swarms of larvae as they 
adhere to vnnons trees Both substances were brought to 
the West m ancient times, but rarely, our evidence tending 
to shew that such importations consisted generally of lac- 
dyed cottons Ctesins records that to the Persian king m 
Ins time fine fabrics were sent dyed with a colour obtained 
by the Indians from very i ed beotles, and we may be sure 
that tho Romans did obtain such fabrics from the Parthians 
Yetwhen (according to the account of V opiscus) the Persian 
kin g presented to Anrehan a short, woolly, “purple" pal- 
lium (clearly a Kashmirian shawl dyed rath lac) obtained 
from tho inner parts of India, it was such an extraordinary 
occurrence that not only Aui elian himself, but also Probus 
and Diocletian made efforts to obtain a simdai “purple” 
but were unsuccessful Nevertheless the Romans appear to 
have obtained sometimes the dye separately, forYopiscus 
goes on to say that “Indian Sandyx” was supposed to pro- 
duce such a colour if suitably treated, and we know that 
sandyx was a kmd of vermilion-red, again, lac-dye may 


have come together with trav6ap*w <jea « — — ' 

from Persia and Carmama by way of the Indus— mixe 
with an equal amount of ruddle it produced the colour 
sandyx, again, the “purple” given m the Digesfrhst seems 
to refer to some suoh colour os lac, again, the canoam 
which was imported from the Bast and which is identified 
below rath Indian copal, is wrongly oaUed a dye by 
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who seems to he confusing the substance with lac, moreover 
the author of the Periphta states definitely that lac-dye 
(Xokkos, Sanskrit rdkaha, later lalcsha, Prakrit laJckha , ) was 
hemg exported from Anace to the East African coast, 
where Greek merchants must have found it often. It was 
either used separately or united with the mures as an 
element m the Tynan purple for dyeing cloth But if the 
emperors whom we mentioned just now not only did not 
know the dye hut also failed to obtain it, we are forced to 
conclude that it was due either to deoline in Borne’s sear- 
trade with India or to absorption of the snpph.es hy the 
eastern part of the Empire With regard to shellac, on a 
papyrus containing an inventory of household furniture 
(a D. 103-117) is mentioned the item o-KaSrXm. (v\wa AcXa« e- 
Ktanh'a Mo, which may have heen not simply deep-hollowed 
dishes, hut wooden platters covered with shellac, manu- 
factured perhaps m India, and Pknyin his account of amber 
seems to refer several tunes to lac or shellac (T8) But of 
both substances the Bomans knew very little, and even the 
Arabians of a later age did not shew a very wide acquaint- 
ance In the fioman Empire the dye would have to compete 
with the imperial purple. 



CHAPTER II 


Plant-Products 

With the exception of a few cases which we have described 
above, plant-products obtained from India were of greater 
importance and utility than animals and animal-products 
Onr records for the era of the Roman Empire shew that 
these plant-products were used first and foremost to satisfy 
the domands of luxury in different ways, but besides this 
they were employed for useful purposes as well, very 
frequently m drugs and medicines, and muoh less fre- 
quently for food and for other ordinary demands of life 
But to whatover use nn Indian prodnct was put, it received 
the reprobation of the moralists of the time, because of the 
high price nearly always paid for it as a result of its 
carnage over long distances, the burden of customs-dues 
nnrl other exactions, and the profit expected and obtained 
by merchants after their hazardous adventure. 

In the following survey the plant-products which entered 
into Rome’s Indian trade are not arranged according to 
scientific classification, but are grouped roughly according 
to their nature from the point of view of the ordinary 
consumer and according to the uses to which they were 
put The most important of such groups contains, as will 
he seen, plants whioh are aromatics and spices and the 
carnage of these together with fragrant gums and resins 
and other commerce by Arabians across their peninsula 
had already lasted for ages, so that, with the addition of 
further land-trade across Parthia and of the sea-trade 
commenced by the Ptolemies, the traffic in aromatics, 
apices, and other plant-products was fairly extensive when 
the Roman Empire began, and the Romans already inew 
that India produced many odorous and medicinal planm 
and roots and plants yielding a variety of colours W, an 
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the traffic increased to a wonderful extent after the foil 
discovery of the monsoons in the reign of Claudius. 

Early in the imperial era pepper (Tamil pippaM) be- 
came a staple article of Home’s sea-trade with India. 
Apparently the Romans first had it in quantities after 
their conquests in Asia Minor and Syria, and to a greater 
extent after the annexation of Egypt Borne itself soon 
provided the greatest market for it, and the whole of 
their pepper traffic was conducted along the sea-route 
through Alexandria Erequentreferencesbegmm Angus tan 
writers (J), but they increase greatly in writers who lived 
subsequent to the discovery of the monsoons, an event 
which firmly established pepper as a staple article of the 
sea-trade and almost removed it from the class of luxuries 
by reducing the price considerably. The spice came from 
Malabar and Travancore and consisted chiefly of the com- 
mon Blaok Pepper which, when the Pervphis was written, 
was exported in vast quantities from Muzms and N elcynda, 
b emg brought down fromNelcynda to Bacare m large boats, 
while doubtless the port of Tyndis, receiving supplies down 
the river Ponnam, sent them on to swell the quantities 
gathered into Mnzins and earned away by Greeks m 
especially large ships brought for the purpose, Tamil 
literature tells how the Greeks carried away very large 
seeks of pepper giving apparently gold in exchange — and 
Boman money was deliberately imported into Mnzins and 
Nelcynda. References are made frequently to "white 
pepper,” which was and still is a less pungent but more 
testy preparation of the black (P. nigrum). Originally ob- 
terned through the Phoenicians and Carthaginians (as 
ersian, Syrian, or Libyan), the spice was bought by the 
Romans direct in south Malabar (Cottonara, that is Kud- 
nadu, the country round Kottayam and Quilon) after 

he discovery of the full use of the monsoons, and in such 
wc 
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therefore continued -without abatement for oentones and 
in 408 Alarm demanded from Borne as part of his terms 
three thousand pounds of pepper. Yast profits came to all 
who dealt in this chief of Indian spices, and hence Juvenal 
says that a man would be willing to load his ship with 
pepper and set sail even in bad weather, and Persins says 
that avarice invites a man to get up and "be the first to take 
the fresh-bought pepper from the camel’s back”; the 
Greeks have brought effeminate philosophy to Borne — 
together with pepper and other merchandise Abundance 
of pepper after full discovery of the monsoons is re- 
vealed even by ordinary writers like Persius and Martial, 
who had no speoial reason to mention it at all. Men like 
Pliny, of oourse, regarded it with infinite disgust, but in 
general we find that the morakBts were reconciled to the 
constant presence of the pnngent pepper, of which in 
Pliny’s tune the black fetohed four denaru a pound, the 
white seven, and the long fifteen (T). We can trace roughly 
its progress from India to Boman meal-tables It was 
brought ground, or as unground “caunia” by Indians 
from inland trading houses on buffaloes to Muziris and 
Nelcynda, packed in huge sacks, loaded upon barges or 
boats, taken m them from Nelcynda down to Bacare, 
reloaded upon large Greek vessels, paid for by the Greeks 
in gold, earned by the monsoon wind to Berenice, on camel 
to Goptos, down the Nile to Alexandria, across the Medi- 
terranean to Puteoli and Borne, stored (after AD 92) m 
special spice warehouses (oalled horrea pi/peratarta because 
of the principal spice stored in them) near the Sacra Yia, 
ground (if not already crushed) in pepper-millB (molae 
piperotariae), or mortars, sold m paper packets m the 
Yicus unguentarius, and brought to the table m dishes 
(irHr^pavTes) or pots (piperatoria) of which an example m 
®lver has been found at Chaouroe and Cahors and others 
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less choice at Arles-Trinquofcaillo, Saintes, Saint-Maur-de- 
Glonfewl m France, at Pompeii and Corfinimn in Italy, 
and at Murmuro in Sicily <s). 

From pepper we pass naturally to ginger (gragiber or 
zinzibor, &yy!f3tpi, Sanskrit sifigwoera, Tamil mshiver, the 
Zingiber officinale of to-day) which, although coming from 
tho far East, was obtained by the Romans through Arabian 
intermediaries, who succeeded in keeping the secret even 
after the Greeks fully used tho monsoons. This is manifest, 
I think, from our authorities. Dioscundes, who was well 
acquainted with gmgor, says that it was produced chiefly 
m Trogodytica and Arabia, and describes the uses of it in 
those regions, adding also that a great deal was sent to 
Italy in jars; Pliny ascribes the spice to the same regions 
and gives its price— six dennm a pound, and the Pervplus 
makes no mention of it at all— it does not appear among 
the oxports by sea described by the author as coming from 
India to Egypt or elsewhere Only during the second cen- 
tury, or at least after Pliny wrote, did the Greek merchants 
find out that the spice came from the far East, for Ptolemy 
gives it as a product of Ceylon m a manner suggesting that 
it was a fresh piece of information, and at the same time it 
appears in the Digest-list Dioscundes says that ginger was 
much used in Italy for food, especially with dried fish, and 
like pepper it was a good digestive, bat its use as a food is 
heat illustrated by the references m the recipes of Apioins, 
and as a medicine by the isolated references m Celsus and 
Scnbomus of the early half of the first century A 0. and 
the references in Galen at a later date (®). 

To the same Order as ginger (Zmgiberaceae) belongs (as 
far as we can tell from the macourate knowledge of the 
Romans) the important spice amomum or cardamomum, 
nam ed according to the shape of its seeds Amomum and 
cardamomum were produce of the Cardamoms of to-day 
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(Elettcma cardamomm ) found in Travancore, Malabar, 
and especially in the highlands overlooking the districts of 
Madura, TinneveUy and Dmdignl. Costly amomum yielded 
by the seed-capsules was used by the Romans in medicines 
and in perfumes (especially funereal) and it appears to me 
that it was brought almost entirely by the land-routes; for 
it 18 not mentioned anywhere m the PertpJus, and it is called 
by various epithets revealing the routes which were used 
or places where ointments were prepared; thus Sallust 
attributes it to the land of the Gordueni in Armenia, Pliny 
says that the plant grew in Armenia, Media and Pontus, 
and Dioscundes adds Commagene and the Bosporus; 
GaUus or Virgil in the Gi/ris calls it Tynan, Galen 
Babylonian, Statius Assyrian, while the epithet Syrian 
certainly indicates no more than the preparation m Syria of 
unguents cont ainin g amomum. Prom these statements the 
only sea-route which suggests itself is that from the west 
coast of India to the Persian Gulf It must be noticed that 
Phny says that the plant lost its strength when grown 
anywhere outside India, and his remark occurs in a passage 
winch seems to imply travel by sea, but the text is corrupt. 
Perhaps the plant was considered perishable if brought by 
sea and so came by the land-routes only, or it may be that 
the Arabians kept the sea-traffio in their hands, for Pliny’s 
“ cardamomum” is Arabian and Median. That the spice did 
come by sea in the second century is proved by its inclusion 
in the Digest-list. Phny shews the importance of the spice 
by his description of the different qualities, of which the 
best sort fetched sixty denarii, and when crumbled forty- 
nine denaru a pound, and poets such as Statius and Juvenal 
attest the frequent use of amomum at the funerals of well- 
to-do people, the four oblong kinds (cardamomum-seeds) 
cost never more than three denarn a pound (10). 

Next to the secret of the monsoons, the strangest example 
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of secrets kept by the Arabians Somali and Ax mn i t e s is 
that of Indian and Chinese cinnamon This spice, nraoh 
prized by the Homans as a perfume, as an incense, as a 
condiment, and as a medicine, was and ib produced from 
several species of laurel native to China, Tibet, Burma, 
Ceylon andlndia,but the parts of the rawplant were known 
by different names* (a) Casia (Hebrew Kem) was to the 
Romans the wood split lengthwise and the bark and root 
rolled up into small pipes (in Hebrew Kheneh), and this 
was often called “cmnamomon” or "cinnamomum”; (6) 
Cinnamon proper, probably the tender shoots and flower- 
taps and very delicate bark reserved, as Galen shews, for 
emperors and wealthy classes (ti), and distributed on solemn 
occasions, (<•) Cinnamon-leaf, obtained from certain varieties 
of cinnamon growing m China, the Himalayas, and the 
Malabar Mountains, and called by the Greeks and Romans 
makbathrum (a hellemsed form of the Sansknt tamahr 
pair a). How this leaf the Romans knew was a product of 
the for East, obtainable in India, bnt they never knew 
that it was cmnamon-Ieaf, though they used it in large 
quantities for making unguents, on the other hand, casia 
(the bark root and wood of cinnamon) and the “cinnamo- 
mu m” (the tender shoots) were obtained thronghout the 
period of Greek and Roman history partly through the 

Arabians, butlater, when theAxunuteshadhecomeapower, 

almost entirely from the coast-marts of Somali ThnsHero- 
dotos says casia came from Arabia, Agathardud^from 
theSahaeans, Strabo, from the “cinnamon-country , the 
Pervplus, from Somaliland (the same as the cranamon- 
conntiy”), Pliny, from Ethiopia, a papyrus, horn _Trogo- 
dytica-and so on. Bnt in these regions and m that of the 
“Market of Spices” of the Pervplm (the modem Olok) 
which Strabo says produces cinnamon and 
there is no trace of cinnamon having grown stall Hencei 
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hasbeenconoludedthat thetrue cinnamon of the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Homans (the more expensive cinna- 
mon-shoots and the cheaper casia-bark) reached the 
Mediterranean from countries no nearer than Burma or 
Ceylon, perhaps from China ltstlf , that in passing through 
middlemen’s hands it was falsely attributed to the regions 
and peoples of southern Arabia and East Africa, and then 
to the people of East Africa mostly, a mistake made earner 
because even after Hippalos* discovery Indian ships were 
not allowed by Arabians to pass Ocelis into the Red Sea, 
but by au understanding with the Arabians dating from 
very ancient times Indian ships could and did trade freely 
with the Soroah coast, that the real commercial article was 
the oasia (for the Pervplus always uses this word, not cinna- 
mon) j that all produce of cinnamon, except the leaf, called 
malabathrum, was brought from the far East to the Somali 
coast m particular, and was then sometimes mixed with 
hark from the laurel-groves mentioned, for instance, by the 
Pervphts (hence the frequent mention in other writers 
of ftvSoKiwd/JUofiov and i/rtuSoKcurla, but not^cuSo/iaXn^aflpov), 
that it was thence passed on to Arabia and to Egypt and 
to Syria, that even after direct trade with India was estab- 
lished and the Romans found that at least Arabia was not 
the true source of cinnamon, the faot that India had traded 
for many centuries with Somaliland but not with the Red 
Sea and stall did so, was even then strong enough to cause 
the Romans to think that cinnamon-bark and cinnamon- 
shoots were products of Somaliland, whereas they knew 
that malabathrum came from India and yet did not know 
that it was cmnamon-leaf j this point is especially strange 
and it was once thought that by malabathrum the Romans 
meant betel-leaf (of Ckavica, betle , not the betel-nut of 
Areca catechu), whidh may indeed have been an article of 
ancient commerce. Of Ceylonese cinnamon, now so famous, 
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we can only surmise that though the Romans knew nothing 
of it, it must have entered into the cinnamon-trade of then* 
middlemen (ia> This strange secret of the Arabians and then 
the Ainoane as well is the most remarkable one of all At 
the beginning of the Roman Empire cinnamon ia constantly 
attributed to the Sabaeans or to their country, ArabiaFehx, 
bnt there are signs that here and there Greek merchants 
of the past had found a leakage and obtained an inkling of 
the truth, the evidence is in Strabo (13) I find that although 
the Arabians and East Africans duly appear as the sources 
of cinnamo n, nevertheless m one place Strabo says that 
according to some the greater part of casia is brought from 
India, and in another passage he says that Sonth Lidia, like 
Arabia and Ethiopia, produces cinnamon, m one passage 
the epithet “Indian” given to the cinnamon-conn try (East 
Africa) must be a very late addition to Strabo's text 
The cunons fact that even after the discovery of the full 
nse of the monsoons by Greeks, the Arabians and Axnmites 
up the seoret with snocesB, is revealed I think 
by the Penpbis, Diosoundes, Pliny and Galen, who give us 
fall accounts of cinnamon Mid reveal the enormous bnt 
natural increase in the traffic of that spice after Hippalos 5 
famn (u) Hot even the author of the Peryplm knew that 
malabathrum was the leaves of cinnamon, but we have a 
tolerably dear picture of the traffic m this part of the plants 
Probably most leaves of Chinese cinnamons came to India 
by way of Yunnan and Burma, but from notices m the 
Pervplus, Pompomns Mela, Ptolemy and Fsendo-Calh- 
athenes we may conclude that some came from Smganfu 
by way of Chumbi, and m silent trade was handed over to 
theBesatae (Sesatae, Saesatae), an active, u*Mvffised,bnt 
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then added the Chinese product to much larger supplies of 
leaves gathered from Cvnnamomum twmala of the Him- 
alayas, and once every year took them in large paoks to a 
fair near the modem Gangtok m south Sikkim and left them 
on mats, -whereupon the leaves were silently taken up hy 
another tnbe, which, as Ptolemy seems to shew, the Greeks 
of the second century discovered to he the flat-nosed savage 
Cirrhadae or Cirrhadeoi of Cirrhadia, a Bhota tribe allied 


Morung or Morang, south-west of Sikkim. These Cirrhadae 
thenpreparedthe leaves into halls of threeroughlystandaTd 
sizes and brought them into India, sending much towards 
the mouths of the Ganges for shipment at Tamlnk 
with silk, pearls, nard and muslins in Indian ships to the 
western marts of India d«), and much direct across India to 
Muzans andNelcynda for exportation In these marts the 
Greeks obtained the leaves, sending large ships for that 
purpose and for carrying away the local pepper (W). The 
Indian gold corn called and current in the regions of 

the Ganges must have been struck to assist a traffic in 
costly silks, pearls, nard, cinnamon-leaf and muslins in 
places where no Roman currency was oreated of any sort 
hi the Roman Empire the cinnamon-leaves as raw product 
generally fetched 60 denarii a pound, but as much as 800 
or 400 denarii could bo obtained for one pound of the 
manufactured oil Malabathrum was frequently used to 
flavour wines and foods such as oyster-sauce and (like the 
bark) was valued m medicines and as a protection for 


™~5wwuiuuuu-ua,wrpuiBrs me leaveswere generally 

imported in bulk and the oil produced by manufacture m 
the Roman Empire, and that is why Pliny (kke Horace) 
attributes malabathrum to Syria, adding that Egypt pro- 
duced more of it. This was natural m so much as the sea- 
roate ^ aa m his time the most important one, and much 
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malabathnun oil producedin Egypt from raw stuff imported 
from India was made and sold by the imperial authonty 
by special ngbts (inbented from the Ptolemaic system of 
monopoly) often let out to private persons When Pliny 
Bays farther that the Indian kmd was more highly esteemed 
he shews that when the oil was sold under a name derived 
from the nltamate source (India) of the raw ingredient, and 
not from its trade-route, it fetched a higher price (ii) 

Any leaves which the HomanB obtained from plants 
growing in southern India must have come from the species 
Cmnamomwm tners and perhaps C. eeylanicwm of Ceylon, 
while the superior leaves obtained from the Himalayas were 
produced by C tamala, which ranges from the Indus to 
Burma, and from Chinese cinnamon of which the leaveswere 
brought to the Besatae (as we Baw) and through Yunnan. 
Dioscundes and Plmy describe malabathmm vaguely as a 
rootless surface-plant of Indian swamps, neither knowing 
it was cinnamon, Dioscundes points out that some confused 
the leaves with nard-leaves, and as far as we can tell both 
plants were sent as rolled balls, one lb. of large! eaves fetching 
forty denarii, smaller leaves sixty, the smallest seventy-five. 
Of later writers not even Galen knew the true nature of 
malabathrum, for the “cinnamon” of the Cancasos in 
Philostratos must reflect trade m the hark by landfls) 

The very best bark must have come to the Homans from 
the Chinese as it does to-day, in Persian records cinnamon 
is always called "Chinese bark” and from the third centmy 
onwards it was brought to the Persian Gulf by the Chinese 
themselves The inferior bark must have come from Mala- 
bar. Three hundred denani were paid for the best, ten for 
the very woody, five for the worst, and the oil mixed with 
other aromatics fetched from thirty-five to threB hundred 
denani, while special preparations from the flowers and 
shoots reached fifteen hundred denarii 1 All were used in 
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medicines, unguents, wines, and m incenses for funerals. 
The Perbplus shews (19) that the greatest quantity of all was 
obtained at Opone (Has Hafun), and very large quantities 
at Mosyllon (Ras Hantara) where a need for larger ships 
was felt for the trade; six kinds were obtained in the 
Market of Spices (Olok), a certain amount at Mhndns 
(Bandar Hais), and hard (woody) stuff at Malao (Berbera) 
—all m north-east and east African markets From Dios- 
curidesand Galen, who nowhere mention India in connexion 
with cinnamon, we get a good idea of the trade in the 
different lands of bark, and there is no sign, as Schoff 
thinks, that the Axumites were revealing the secret in 
Phny^B time, keeping it still, they profited from the great 
demand on the part of Roman women and druggists who 
learnt only to distinguish between various qualities. Ap- 
parently Nero consumed at Poppaea’a death more than a 
year’s supply of cinnamon and oasia, and, when Galen 
wrote, the demand being unabated, raw supplies were 
brought from Somali m oases up to 4$ cubits long. The 
Periplm says nothing about the flower-shoots of cinnamon, 
but Dioscundes gives distinctive details. When Apuleius 
spoke of Indian ainnamon (SO), he meant no more than 
African, and it is only when India had disappeared beyond 
the Roman horizon that we find the plant attributed to 
India constantly, but tben only Bast Africa was meant. 

But most curious of all is Pliny’s account of tbe cinnamon 
trade— an account which is vague and mysterious just as 
the Arabians and their offshoot the Somali meant such 
accounts to he and is a monument of the commercial lies 
told to the western merchants before Hippalos’ discovery. 
Plrny says that the Ethiopians and Trogodytes earned on 
a traffic m cinnamon with their neighbours across vast 
tracts of sea m boats without rudders, oars, or sails, and 
after sailing with a SJE. wind during the winter, reached 
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Ooiiia (Ocelis). Merchants were reported to be hard put to 
it to return even in the fifth year, and many were s«d to 
die during the voyage In return, traders took back with 
them vessels of copper and glass, clothing, and jewellery. 
Ergo negohatio ilia feminarum mamnefide constat , ad d s 
Pliny This half true, half fabulous story indicates surely 
that the East Africans and the Arabians by concerted 
action allowed or caused false Btones to grow up; the large 
tracts of sea are the Indian Ocean, but the alleged nature 
of the boats used and tbe S.E wind would give the 
Greeks the impression that the voyages were not taken 
over the open sea at all The traffic indicated is the long- 
established sea-trade between India and the East African 
ooast The “S E." wind used in winter was the north-east 
monsoon, bringing voyagers from India to East Africa, 
Arabia, and tbe Bed Sea(ai) Again, the journey taken by 
the cinnamon traders (to and from India) would not or at 
least need not take even as mnch as one year, unless they 
went as far as China; the Arabians obose to exaggerate 
the voyages into several years’ length, and to add a death- 
roll, all this tended to discourage Greek traders Lastly, 
the articles taken baok were, as we shall see, typical of the 
exports sent to the far East by the Boman Empire. Thus 
the advice of the Arabians to Greeks coming to Ocelis was 
—you need not even go to Africa for your cinnamon; a 
longer journey is fntile and dangerous; if you hand over 
the necessary money and western products, you can receive 
your cinnamon here at Ocelis, which is a well-watered 
locality, and your first place of call 
A little farther on Pliny has another passage instructive 
m its very vagueness With reference to a kind of cinnamon 
in his tnmfl much in favour, he says that the King of the 
Arabians called Gebbamtae, whosB capital was Thomna, 
once had the sole right of control, regulating salesby edict, 
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tie price of the juice had been as much as one thousand 
denaru, and even fifteen hundred denam a pound, through 
the burning of the plantations at the hands of wild men, 
whether by malicious act of those m power, or by mere 
chance, it was not certain. Some of Pliny’s authorities 
accounted for such a disaster by the explanation that the 
south winds blew so strongly as to kindle the plantations. 
Here we have two points to note— firstly, strict control of 
cinnamon trade by an Arabian ruler, and secondly a false 
explanation to account for a failure m supplies by alleging 
a local cause instead of a real one, which might be for in- 
stance some disastrous storm experienced during thevoyage 
from Indian regions. But a truthful explanation such as 
this could not be given to western merchants without 
revealing the true source of cinnamon. The Arabians would 
be capable, we may be sure, of holding back suppkes and 
accounting for the lack by giving some false but pln-nsiKIn 
explanation merely with the object of inducing the Greeks 
to pay a still higher price than was usual for a spice in 
great demand among the wealthy. Bengalese, Coromandel, 
Malabar, and North-west Indian shipping must have 
brought most of it from China and India to the Arabians 
frequenting the marts of West India or Bast Africa Thus 
the completeness with which the Arabians Indiana and 
Africans kept the secret of the true source of cinnamon 
from the tunes when Greeks had not even begun to sail to 
India direct, through the period of Home’s most flourishing 
direct trade with India , and so on to the era when Home 
let that direct sea-trade slip back into the han ds of Arabians 
j*jid Africans, is made especially dear. Some Greeks of 
Hellenistic and perhaps later times knew that casia was 
an Indian spice, but it is manifest that after Hippalos’ 
discovery the secret was tightened up by the Arabians 
with a truly astonishing and exceptional success; we have 
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only to compare the Pervpha and the descriptions of 
Dioscundes Pliny and Galen after complete discovery 
of the monsoons with comparatively meagre accounts of 
previous writers in order to realise this Yet that there was 
a vast increase in the cinnamon traffic after the discovery 
is sufficiently proved ; it was due to the morease of voyages 
taken to the East African coast As in the case of pepper, 
trade hy Borne in cinnamon-shoots and bark was earned 
on almost entirely by sea, if it was conducted by laud at all, 
the Parthians, who certainly traded in Chinese cinnamon, 
must have kept the secret well on their park The trade 
m the leaf was also earned on by sea, but the leaf-oil 
was well known in Persia The quantity of cinnamon and 
pepper which passed through Alexandria must have been 
enormous, as it consisted of supplies for almost the whole 
of theEomanEmprre,mcludmgperhaps large consignments 
of cinnamon for manufacture into unguents and perfumes 
m Syrian towns, and although it is not safe to speak 
definitely with reference to the corrupt passages in the 
Digest-list (which gives five kinds of cinnamon, including 
malabathrum) , that list appears to mention Tunan casia 
which we must suppose was a sort introduced or first 
prepared hy a member of the gem Twna of Borne If efforts 
were re ally made to grow the plant in the West, the only 
results were odourless plants of no use ( 28 ) 

More highly prized than cinnamon in ancient fames, but 
now of no importance, was the oil of the true Spikenard 
(Nardostaehys jatamaim, a perennial native of the Him- 
alayas— Sanskrit nalada ), which held the first place m 

omtmentsandwasoneofthemostcostlyofallplant-proauots, 

regularly kept in alabaster boxes, and used as 
were, as an ingredient in drugs and in cookery The o 
imported two parts of the plant-theroofastock “ed inth 
fibrous leaf-remains, something like abearded ear of wheat, 
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•whence it was called vafiStrmxps, nardistachys or spies, and 
the larger leaves which were called folia; Pliny says that 
the larger leaves were worth forty denarii a pound, smaller 
leaves sixty, the smallest seventy-five, and as we have 
stated this appears to apply equally to cinnamon-leaves. 
He also dates that the genuine spikenard-oil contained 
costas (for which, see below), am.om.mn and other elements 
besides Indian nard, but adulteration and therefore varia- 
tions in price were very frequent. The price of the nard- 


xnore than three hundred denarii (about £10) a litra as 
shewn by the box of spikenard with which Mar y anointed 
the feet and head of Jesus; Horace too promised to return 
a oadas of wine (about three dozen modern bottles full) for 
a small onyx box of spikenard. Ab we should expect, the 
sea-route formed a natural passage for wardn during the 
most flourishing period of the Roman Empire. The Pervplms 
gives three kinds which were sent through PoclaiB and 
exported from Barygaza; one kind (Gaapa/pyrene) came 
apparently from districts near the modem Attock, another 
from theHmduKush, and a third from theEabul valley,and 
these are undoubtedly true nards; spike mad leaves appear 
in the Digest-list, and Strabo definitely attributes nard to 
South Arabia and Ethiopia as well as to Sontb India, and 
this indicates the sea-route again. But there can be little 
doubt that the land-routes were very widely used, at least 
at the beginning of the Roman Empire; thus we find that 


and so on, and these are examples of a product feilmig its 
aame not from its land of produce bnt from countries 
ttaough which it passed andin which it was infect obtained 
n . ^fermedianes. Spikenard may have been grown is 


, as 
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he shews, because one side of the “mountain” (Hindu Hush 
and Himalayas) on whioh it grew looked towards Syria, 
and one is led to suspect that like the nard of Tarsos and 
the nard of Commagene the Syrian nard was, if not the 
product of some valerian, then surely Himalayan nard 
made into ointment chiefly m Laodicea m Syria (23) There 
is also another point to notice, and that is that as far as 
we can tell the Greeks and Homans included under the 
name “nardos” oils obtained from oil-yielding species of 
And/ropogon and Cymbopogon, that is lemon-grasses and 
ginger-grasses of India The Pen/pl/us mentions a “nard” 
exported from Barbancon on the Indus (not “folium pen- 
tasphaerum” nor “folium barbancum” as given in the 
Digest), again, nard from the Ganges, shipped, according 
to the Pen/plus, to Muzins and Neloynda, where the Greeks 


Pliny says the name Ozaemias was given because of its 
fetidodour, (thoughinreality Ibehevethisname applied to a 
plant coming from the inland town Ozene (Ujjain, Ougem), 
which was a centre of supply for Barygaza) and even m 
Augustan tunes Gratms called the Ganges “nardifer 
These “nards” may have been produced from (a) the root 
of Cymbopogon achoenmthus, a ginger-grass native to 
western Punjab, Bengal, and other regions of India, and 
also to Baluohistan and Persia, ( 6 ) C jworoncusa, whioh 
starts the bases of north-western mountains of India and 
is comm on m the upper regions of the Ganges, the Jumna, 
and other districts, spreading also farther south, (c) Aimo- 
pogon mimcatus , a still more fragrant plant much used in 
Bengal to-day, (d) other varieties commonintheCourtaUum 
hills and m the Indian peninsula generally In this class 
of fragrant plants we may include the "Indorum gramen 
and the “Indorum seges and also the “sweet cane and 
the “schoenos” of the Greeks The Hebrews knew of a nch 
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ar omat ic reed “from a far country” and the KaXa/ios 
apufioTiKos appears in medical writers from Hippocrates 
onwards Theophrastos descnbes a species of calamos and 
a species of schoenos together, and his naming of the source 
beyond Libanos is dne to the trade-routes which earned 
the plant. Dioscnrides shews that by his time the aromatio 
reed or cane, which he descnbes just after “schoenos” or 
“schmos,” was known to grow m Lidia alone, though Pliny 
ascribes it to Arabia and Syna as well. The attribution of 
“schoenos” also to Libya, Arabia, and Nabataea shews 
through whose hands the product had been known to pass 
on its way from India (a*). The second species of grnger- 
grass which we mentioned above is calledin Arabic “lzkbir* 
(qp. o^ou-os, o^ivos). The genus can be uBed generally to 
pronde perfumes, medicines, and astringents in ointments. 
Oil from all of these plants, but especially the true spike- 
nard, was m much demand throughout the period of the 
Homan Empire as “nard,” especially among the noh ladies 
of Rome itself, and in spite of the high price, a regular 
custom prevailed of anointing guests at banquets with the 
oil, and m expensive recipes, too, we find nard-Ieaf (folium) 
used with cinnamon-leaf in oyster-sauce, and both nard- 
ieg£ and nord-spike in a sauce for roasted venison, and 
lemon-grass also appears m preparations of this sort. In 
drug-lists of some writers the spike is the most frequent of 
all the Indian remedies mentioned The demand must have 
been constant, especially among Rome’s noh women, as 


discovered a plentiful supply at Randamarta (Rangamati) 
beyond the Gauges, the geographer Ptolemy thought fit 


Another of the most expensive plant-products was the 
root of costus(m) (from the Sanskrit kushtha), that is, 
of Bammrea Zappa, native to the lofty slopes of the vale 


*3 
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of Kashmir, and especially the basins of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, still being used for scenting shawls In several 
respects the trade resembled the trade in nard, for the 
small pieces of costas (sometimes called simply radix) were 
used m unguents and perfumes, in medicines, in seasoning 
of food and wine, m sacrifices, and also, as Columella 
says, in the preservation of fruits, and the geographical 
habitat of the plant caused the trade-routes used to be simi- 
lar to the case of spikenard Thus Pliny, with a remark 
upon the pungent taste and pleasant smell of costas, says 
that the two kinds of costns were found on the island 
Patale at an entrance to the Indus, and the Penplus says 
that the costns was exported from Barbancon on the Indus 
and from Baiygaza as well, it was included in the Digest- 
list, and one kind is called Arabian by Dioscnndes. But in 
writers living before Hippalos’ discovery of the monsoons 
we find epithets which shew that the land-routes were being 
used, for al tho u g h Ovid calls costns Indian, Horace calls 
it Achaemenmn, and Propertius calls it Assyrian Again, 
just as in the case of spikenard, Dioscnndes gives, besides an 
Indian kind, a Syrian land, and here again we are to under- 




Tn Pliny’s time the normal price paid was 5} denarn a 
pound It is one of the Indian aromatics very frequently 
occurring in drug-lists (86), but as a perfume it does not 
Heem to have been nearly so much in favour as nerds 
It appears that some of the aromatics which we have 
descnbed above were employed by the Indians in manu- 
fectoring special articles of luxury before exportation to 
the West; for Phny indicates a development in the 
facture of chaplets from the simple arrangement of the 
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of horn or thin metal, and, in the case of chaplets nsedfo 
honouring the gods or for decorating tombs, wreaths o 
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roses or of plaited and embroidered materials, until in 
Pliny’s own tune there was a demand for chaplets imported 
from India or even beyond, made generally of nard-leaves 
or of silk in many colours, soaked in unguent. It has been 
suggested that the Sweet Clover or Mehlot exported from 
Egypt to Barygaza in Nero’s time was intended for the 
manufacture of chaplets in India which would be exported 
to Borne, and early Buddhist literature shews that in India 
garland-making was deemed an honourable profession, and 
was included among the trades possessing an "elder” or 
head of a kind of guild, while a Tamil poem states that 
in Eaviripaddinam, a place much frequented by Creeks, 
dwelt makers of flower-garlands. In a temple of Lma a 
man dedicated the unadorned root of a large cinnamon- 
tree placed on a golden dish, but as time went on and 
Indian, trade increased, even those who had no reputation 
for extravagance increased the value of such offerings. 
Vespasian, economical as he was, was the first to dedicate 
crowns of cinnamon set in gold filigree (87). 

Three other aromatics must be dealt with here It is 
possible that the “cinnamon” called Syrian “comacum,” 
the product of a nut and valued at 40 asseB a pound, was 
a preparation from nutmeg reaching Syria by land or 
by the Persian Gulf from (he Moluccas, and the Byzantines 
knew a small aromatic Indian nut(S8) Again, the caryo- 
phyllon (Sanskrit kadnaphaJa, katukaphala) of Pliny, 
imported from India for the sake of its smell, was not the 
nutmeg, since Pliny’s notice points to Myrtus caryophyllata 
of Ceylon, hut it is manifest from the clear description of 
Panins Aegmeta that the name was given ultimately to the 
dried unexpanded flower-buds of Garyophyllus aromaticus, 
or Eugenia caryophyllata, called to-day Cloves, and co ming 
chiefly from the Moluccas. Since these aromatics did not 
come within notice of the author of the Periplus and, even 
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when it occurs in a version of the Digest-list, caryophyllum 
is one of the nards, we may take it that there was no great 
demand at all until the voyages beyond India inchoated by 
the geography of Ptolemy brought the Greeks into more 
extensive contact with the Past, but m the period of 
Home’s decline and of the early Byzantine Empire 
references to cloves reveal that it was becoming known. 
Cloves formed part of the rent paid by Egyptian estates 
to churches in Borne during the fourth century A 0 and 
Cosmas shews that m the sixth century this aromatic was 
well known to come from further India by way of Ceylon 
to the marts of the west coast of India cao) 

The sources from which the ancient world obtained its 
most valued oriental gum-resins were the regions of South 
Arabia Eas t Africa, which produced the famous frank- 
incense and myrrh But supphes of these gum-resms were 
supplemented by an influx from India during the early 
imperial period, for Indian incense appears in one version 
of the Digest-list, and Diosonndes distinctly describes an 
Indian frankincense, yellowish and livid, moulded into a 
round shape by starring, thiB when dry was oalled Sy- 
agnan, and since at Syagros frankincense was stored, we 
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with its carnage hut with its manufacture also lo-day a 
good kind of frankincense is sent from Somali to Bombay 
for re-exportataon to Europe and to China and in a similar 


When the author of the P&rvplus wrote, frankincense was 
being imported into Barbanoon on the Indus, and this 
was perhaps for exchanging with silk On the other hand, 
there are native Indian kmds of incense the incense whi , 
as a Tamil poem tells us, was sold m Kavinpaddmam of the 
Chola Kingdom, where Roman subjects were 
perhaps produced from the two varieties 
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ihwnfera called glabra and serrata respectively, plants 
indigenous to the mountainous regions of Central India 
and the Coromandel coast, not however producing to-day 
any of the mcenBe-resm of commerce (so>. Likewise, the 
true Myrrh (JBaUamodendron myrrha ), which came from 
Arabia and East Africa, was often adulterated with inferior 
kinds of gum-resm belonging to the same genuB of plants. 
One of these was known as an Indian kind of murra, easily 
distinguished from and inferior to the true myrrh, and this 
we may identify with B. <pu beseem of Smd and Baluchistan, 
exported doubtless from the Indus and from Broach to- 
gether with a much more important kind called by the 
Greeks and Bomans “bdellium” This was an aromatic 
gum produced from Balsamodendron Mukul growing in 
North India, Baluchistan, and also in Arabia and East 
Africa. It was in ancient times Indian or Arian " thorn” of 
lulls between the Hindu Kush and the Indian Ocean, and 
thus we find that it was obtained at Barbancon on the 
Indus and at Barygaza whither it was brought from the 
interior for exportation, that there was a “ Scythian” kind, 
and that the best of all came from Bactna, the Periplus 
says that on the coast-lands of Gedrosxa (Makran) was 
found nothing hut bdellium But even in ancient times 
the plant seems to have spread to Media, Babylonia, and 
Arabia The gum was adulterated in various ways and 
was used in certain medicines, and, mixed with wine, in 
sacrifices, and in other adulterated compounds; when pure 
its average price was three denarii a pound (81). 

There ia another Indian resin which seems to have been 
called myKaiuv by the ancient Greek merchants, and is 
now identified with the gum exnded from Valeria Inchca, 
and known as Indian Copal, or Malabar tallow, or white 
dammar, found in the forests extending from Canara to 
Travancore. It has never been well known in western 
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commerce, and the Romans obtained it only through inter- 
mediaries Thus the author of thePenpZus, without mention- 
ing India, says that it was sent to the east coast of Africa 
and thence to Arabia; Diosoundes calls it an Arabian wood, 
■while Pliny says that it came, from the neighbourhood of 
the country which provided cinnamon, by way of the 
Trogodytici The first mention made of it occurs after the 
full discovery of the monsoons, and while Pliny wrongly 
calls it a dye, Dioscurides says that it was an incense used 
m fumigating clothes and a remedy for vanouB diseases, 
particularly tootli-ache (3!) 

The trade m several other gum-resins shews peculiar 
features. One of these was Aloes, attributed partly to 
Arabia, Asia, and Andres by Diosoundes, and partly to 
Asia by Pliny, but both writers shew that the greatest 
part of the supplies was supposed to come from Lidia to 
which medical writers such as Sonbomus and Galen some- 
times attribute the gum aloes Now the Penplua speaks of 
no other aloes than that which was exported from Oane 
under Song Eleazos, and yet that kind of aloes which u the 
dried cathartic juice so much favoured in medicines is 
obtained from Aloe Perryi, almost confined to Socotra, 
which is nowhere mentioned m connexion with it, the juice 
of A. hepatica of South Arabia being less favoured. The 
explanation of the epithet “Indian” seems to me to he that 
the trade m both speoies was controlled by and from Cane 
which certainly traded with India and perhaps Bent thither 
much aloes which was then exported again in a prepared 
form. Aloes is sent to Bombay to-day. Moreover the plants 
may have been introduced early to India Galen obtained 
from the camel’s back “Indian aloes” and “ Indian lycmm” 
(for which see below) which had come by way of Palestine 
to Phoenicians) f 

Another gum-resin was that which we call “Dragons 
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Blood,” a reddish exudation from species of Dracaena. The 
Greeks and Romans applied to it a name «*m'0apt also used 
by thorn m describing thick red earths (including red sul- 
phide of mercury, our Cinnabar) , often adding, however, the 
...I. -i. 'T-.s f.mriAn cmronln.nf.n'r/Tfl'net'was meant. 


Merchants used this name and epithet in referring to drops 
uni! juice used in medicine, dyeB, and paints, and gathered 
from Dracaena Cinnabari of Socotra, D. Bchizantha of 


above all Borneo — D. Gvnmaba/n taking the first place. The 
epithet Indian may be accounted for by the inclusion of the 
Calamus and by possible re-exportation from India of the 
Socotnne and Somali products. Possibly the Indians who 
dwelt in Socotra and those who traded with Africa tended 
to add more and more the prodnot of the CalamnB which 
did ultimately supersede the Dragon’s Blood of Socotra (**). 
The name tavyaflapt is connected with the Hindu “shan- 
garf” (Cinnabar) and the curious story which Pliny gives 
of the origin of the name as used for red earths came from 
the Indians (86). 

Besides these, there was Laser or Asafetida, a medicinal 
“gum-resm obtained principally from the root of Ferula 
fetida” growing, m Persia and Afghanistan, Herat andKan- 
dahar being the present centres of the trade; Galbannm 
(Hebrew helbenah), a medicinal gum from F. galhampua, 
native to Persia, Sarcocolla, a gum from the Persian -Penoea 
BarcocoUa >; and also that kind of Mastic whioh Pliny by 
mistake calls a “spina” and mentions as Arabian and 
Indian, being probably the prodnot of two trees Pistada 
Khvnjvk and P. Gabulica, growing throughout the regions 
of Smd, Baluchistan, and Kabul. A natural route westwards 


would be by way of the Indus through Saka (or Kushan) 
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territory, and though none is mentioned by tlio Periplut, 
asafetida, galbannm and sarcocolla {36} appear in some 
versions of the Digest-list Moreover, it is possible, I think, 
that the langsof tho" Frankincense country” (Hadramaut) 
from the west of Cano to ns far ns Has Hasik and the 
Kuna Muna islands, ruhng Cane, Syagros, and Socotra 
from Sabbatha inland, tried to monopolise the traffic m all 
the gam-resins by trade with the Zndns and Broach (37) 
Loads of gum-resins from India were clearly incidental 
additions to the famous Arabian and African supplies, 


bat non-resmons juices and oils from Indian plants, used 
variously as colours, foods, and medicines, played a more 
important part Of colours there were three which the 
Homans obtained from two gonera of Indian plants The 
Indigo of to-day, prodneed from Indtgofcra tinctoria and 
other species and by tho time of the Pcriplus exported 
from Barbancon on the Indus, had become known to the 
Homans soon after the Empire began, when India was 
known to produce plants yielding various colours, for 
Vitruvius indicates that its introduction to Home was a 
recent event, in his day tho scantiness of supply caused tho 
wide use of a substitute prepared from woad, and Phnj 
says that tho importation of indigo was a recent develop- 
ment— a curious fact m face of tho acknowledged u*c of 
it by tho ancient Egyptians and tho long-standing d>o 
traffic of the Arabians across their desert-routes After the 
discovery of tho monsoons indigo was an important materia! 
in Roman painting and a less important dye and media w 
When broken small it produced a black colour used »y 
painters m “light and shade’' work, and when muted wi J 
water a beautiful purplish-blue, but it could ho adulterated 
m various ways Tho pneo of tho black was seven denaw 
a pound, and tho pnee of tho blue twenty There is jo 
neS to assume that Trfotto **«*«' of *bo rm P U,t nT)d tbe 
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atramentum Indioum of Pliny (who confesses his ignorance 
of what the substance Indicum was) was Chinese Black 
coming by way of India, for both the black and the blue 
were produced by the Indian Indigo. Pliny bewails the 
decadence of p ainting in bis time with particular reference 
to the walls of rooms and the use of Indian inatcnal, but 
since neither Chinese Black nor Indigo could be used for 
frescoes, the colour-basis of blues on surviving wall-pamt- 
ings of ancient times is always found to be oxide of copper. 
The Soythian blue of Pliny, the kAwos of Theopbrastos, is 
sulphate of copper, still, we hear of b^ncorr Aoarat (88) 


more varied uses was the juice called “lycnum” used by 
the Homans to provide a yellowish dye, an astnngent for 
the eyes, and for sores, wounds, and so on, and a cosmetic 
for the face It was produced from the roots stem and 
hemes of several species of Raisin Barberry growing for 
the most part high np among the Himalayas, and hence 
we find that it was exported from Barbaricon on the Indus 
and from Barygaza, being sent, according to Pliny, by 
the Indians in the skins of camels and rhinoceroses, and 
it appears in the Digest-list Much of this -was obtained 
probably from Berberis Sinensis of China, B. Walhchima 
of Nepal, B.fionbunda of North India, B. asiatvsa chiefly 
of Nepal, and B. a ristata chiefly of North India but ex- 
tending southwards, but the bulk must have come from 
the Berbens Lycivm of Nepal, forming the beBt kind of 
“Indian” lycium; the preparation of the juice m Lycia 
ratified one kind to he called “Patanc” and the general 
importance of the juice (which is called rhuzot or houzis 
to-day) m the period of the Roman Empire is shewn by the 
numerous lyoium pots which have been found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Dioscurides and Scribomus 
indicate that the trade had been conducted partly along 
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the land-routes, but it is olear that after the monsoons 
were discovered the sea-route earned the supplies destined 
for consumption in the Roman Empire (89). 

Omgelly ( Sesamum Iiuhcum), to-day the chief oil plant 
of India, seems to have been a part of early Indian trade, 
for its oil and seeds were well known to the Greeks of 
the fifth century B 0. and perhaps before, and the plant 
was introduced into Egypt where it became of considerable 
importance dunng the period of the Ptolemies, and its 
ooltivationisdescnbedbyColumella Now the Pervplus says 
that the oil, produced in large quantities m the region of 
Anoce, was exported from Barygaza to the east coast of 
Africa and to Mosoha (Khor Rein) in Arabia, and thus 
some of this, together with Egyptian produce, may have 
reached Rome from India, to be used for food, medicines, 
and cosmetics, and in Egypt itself, local supplies, as a 
papyrus shews, sometimes ran short But it must be ad- 
mitted that although Sesame (Semitic setnsem) took the 
place of olive-oil among the Arabians, still it is perhaps 
safer to conclude that it did not enter largely into Rome’s 
Indian trade «o) 

The difficulty of decision is greater still in the case of the 
“Indian or Assyrian poppy-] tuces” (opid) which were, if 
we may aooept the reading <f opia” in a corrupt pass age of 
the Digest-list, subject to the Red Sea due in Egypt- 
So far as we can tell, the facts are these, there are abou 
forty species of the true poppies, mostly native to Central 
and South Europe and to temperate Asia, of these the 
O pium Poppy (Popaver sommferum ) was originally mai- 


first to the twelfth century the only opium known W 
commerce was that of Asia Minor, its introduction to India 
being connected apparently with the spread of Mam. in 
Theophrastos is indicated a narcotic drug obtained m 
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poppy-juice; in Dioscundes we find the name Ws applied 
to the more potent juice of the seed-capsules only. In a word, 
under the Roman Empire opium was a medicinal product 
of the West and of the near East, not of the far East. 
To-day an excellent “vegetable oil is obtained by pressure 
from the minute seeds,” and is used in painting, salads, soap- 
matrng, varnish-making, and as a lamp-oil, by western 
nations, m the Ganges valley of India and m other opium- 
regions the ml is used for food and for other domestic 
purposes by the poor, poppy-oil cakes being especially 
beneficial; and in Egypt when mosquitoes and fleas cause 
trouble the natives often chewpoppy-seed in order to induce 
sleep. Whatever kind of poppy-oil is meant in the Digest 
passage, it is difficult to see why Indian kinds (mentioned 
nowhere else in classical literature) should be so important 
as to appear in a western duty-list, and it ib to be noted 
that the wording of the passage, if “ vel Assyria” is correct, 
gives Assyrian as an alternative appellation of the sn-mn 
juices Is it possible that we have here poppy-juices of Asia. 
Minor exported to the Persian Gulf to be sent to India, 
but purchased by kings of Hadramaut and Cane, diverted 
by them to the Red Sea, and sold to Egyptian Greeks as 
superior “Indian” juices at the high prioe usually paid for 
Indian products Ml)? 

Another interesting problem is presented by the ancient 
trade in Rhubarb — that is, not the vegetable leaf-stalk but 
the vegetable drag, which is apparently included in the 
M ov or P* of, for instance, Dioscundes, who describes it as a 
root brought from beyond the Bosporus The evidence 
(which does not come from anoient classical writers) shews 
that the ancient commerce in rhubarb-drug, which was 
not fully established until the Arabian epoch, presents 
some analogy to that m silk, The drag is produced m the 
four northern provinces of China proper and in regions 
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extending to the frontier of Tibet, m Mongolian districts, 
and in the western provinces of Sze-chuen Now m ancient 
wnteis it is called itha pontaoum and by the middle of 
the sixth century A C. Rha or Rheu barbarum Tho nativo 
name for the nver Volga was Rha, and this alone, together 
with the epithet pontxcnm, is sufficient to shew that the drug 
came by way of silk-routes to the Caspian and the Eirane, 
moreover after the fonrteenth century A C rhubarb came 
by way of Bokhara, Persia, and the Caspian to Syna and 
Asia Minor, reaching Europe from the ports of Aleppo and 
Smyrna, being called under those conditions “Turkey 
rhubarb,” and after the middle of tbe seventeenth centuiy 
the drag came by way of Moscow and ultimately became 
known as “Rnssian rhubarb ” But how are no to account 
for the name iha baibarnm? An alternative route nould 
be by way of Kabul or even the Yunnan Yalley to tho 
Indus and the Barbancon of the Penplus, wkcb, I notice, 
appears as BApfiapa m one reading of Ptolemy's text, and 
it is a fact that m the fourteenth century rhubaib camo to 
Europe by way of the Indus and the Persian Gulf and by 
way of the Bed Sea and Alexandria, and ancient Arab 
writers quote /Jijov as the Greek synonym for their rhawund 
(rhubarb plant) of which they describe various kinds snob 
as the “Indian,” “Turkish,” “Chmeso,” and rhubnrb "from 
Khorasan ” Vincent holds therefore that the name Rha 
being already established in European speech, tho Rha 
obtamed at the Indus mouth received tho name barbarum 
whence comes “rhubarb” of modem speech We cannot 
compare “folium barbancum” of tho Digest-list — meaning 
a nard? obtained at Somali marts («) Maybo the Romans 
obtamed it with silk and used it m medicines, and tho pneo 
was probably high, as it was in tho Middle Ages 
The traffic m Sugar, which is so important tordny, was 
quite unimportant in ancient times excopt so far ns sugar 
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was used m medioine, for in the sweetening of f oodB it never 
took the place of honey, though it has been proposed that 
the shekar, shukur, shaker of Hebrew writings, described 
as a strong drink and always in connexion with some wine, 
was a sugar-sweetened dnnk. It does not appear to have 
been used at all m Eome until Hippalos’ discovery opened 
a new era in Home’s sea-trade with India j V arro was merely 
aware of its sweetness, and Strabo knew it only as honey- 
obtained from trees in India and without the aid of bees (4sj, 
and no farther knowledge appears in the earber medical 
writers who from the tame of Theophrastos included sugar 
in their medical recipes. Down to the discovery of the 
monsoons the Greeks knew it vaguely as a sweet “honey” 
without any specific name, even after that event it is only 
medical writers who know anything about it, thus Seneca 
sayB it was a kind of honey found upon reeds and either 
exuded therefrom or dropped as dew from heaven, bnt 
Dioscurides is the first to use the name troK^apov from the 
Sanskrit sarkara, Prakrit aakkhan,and describesit asakmd 
of congealed honey found m Tndm and Arabia Eudaemon, 
which means, of course, that much of it passed through the 
hands of the Homerites, and he describes also powdered 
sugar, likening it to salt; both he and Pliny describe it as 
brittle to the teeth, and Pliny mentions lumps as large as 
a hazel-nut. In the Pervplus, sugar ( trdxxapt ,) appears as 
an export from Barygaza to East Africa and Arabia, 
whence of course it reached Borne, but other writers shew 
that sugar obtained direct from India was regarded as the 
host. The sum total of Boman knowledge was now reached; 
flie Romans never found out, so far as we can tell, that the 
juice was extracted from the plant by art, and never used 
it for sweetening table-foods Sohnus (relying on Pliny) 
merely notes its honey-sweetness, Alexander and Onbamos 
rely upon Dioscurides and Galen, and Isidore goes back to 
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Varro, and Panins Aegineta gives ns the recommendation 
by Archigenes (of the first centnry A.c ) of a remedy 
“Indian salt,” colourless and like common salt in texture, 
bat sweet as honey, pieces to be taken ahont the size of a 
lentil or bean We can he at least certain thatthe saccharam 
of the Romans was not the bamboo-* tabaschir,” as some 
have thought, but ordinary cane-sngar, and that it was 
nsed by them in medicine Sngar is grown to-day in India, 
Bnrma, Assam, Sonth China, and so on (W 
Only two products of the far East were widely used for 
ranking clothing and other woven fabrics One of these, 
Chinese silk, we have dealt with already The other was 
Tnfhnn Cotton, which was of greater importance than 
ordinary Roman literature would lead us to suppose The 
Greeks and Romans did use Gossypium arboreum which 
they grew in Egypt, hut the material obtained from the 
seed-fibres of G Tierbaceum native in India completely 
eclipsed tho other, for from the G arboreum of both India 
and Africa is produced only a soft and silky cotton used for 
padding pillows and so on, while the Indian speciesproduces 
not only material for padding hut also material for weaving 
cloths, these cotton cloths first came under the notice of 
the Greeks through Alexander’s conquests and the plant 
spread to Persia at an early date, the Hebrews, too, seem 
to have been acquainted with muslins, and the Romans seem 
to have had cotton at their disposal after their Asiatic wars, 
but the transfer of the name carbasus (from karpasa,ttie 
Sanskrit name of the cotton plant) to fine linens shews how 
little the material was used by the Romans at least unM 
the reign of Nero Virgil and others seem to refer to true 
cotton, but our difficulty isincreased through the use of toe 
words smdon and byssns (besides carbasusl notonly for 
coC but also for fine linen, and we cannot when wtto 
is meant, for there was evidently some confusion excep 
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among men ■who had technical knowledge. After the 
discovery of the monsoons, however, importations of Indiem 
cotton increased continually and became quite unimportant 
part of oriental commerce, and in spite of the fact that the 
plant now grew in Egypt, Tylos, Arabia, Cilicia, Palestine 
and possibly in Greece, the finer sorts of muslins from India 
were highly valued in the Homan Empire, and the increase 
of discoveries in cotton-growing districts of India of coins 
issued by emperors subsequent to Nero seems to reflect a 
great increase m demand The author of the Periplua states 
that of cotton doth the best broad sort (called nov oxn) and 
a coarser cotton (called <roy/mToyijnj and probably used for 
stuffing and padding) were produced m Gujarat and ex- 
ported to East Africa from Barygaza together with muslins 
and girdles and a third kind of coarse “mallow-coloured” 
(jwXoxW) cotton cloth, dyed, we must suppose, with a pro- 
duct of some Indian hibiscus, unless we are to assume that 
in dealing with cottons the author uses Greek corruptions 
of Indian names, and moreover cotton belongs to the 
Order of Mallows Similar kinds were sent to Arabia from 
Barygaza, largequantitiesbeing conveyed to thisplace from 
the inland centres Ozene and Tagara; all three kinds were 
ako sent to Egypt, some also to Socotra. The Indus seems 
to have exported muslins of some kind and the districts of 
Triohinopoly and Tan j ore sent " Argaribo” muslins, and to 
these were addedmuslms of Ceylon, muslins of Masuhpatam 
(Masaha) in large quantities, and the finest of all, called 
Gangefac, which came from the Dacca district Tamil 
literature shews that cotton fabrics could be got in Kaviri- 
paddinam and possibly at Madura ( 46 ). Thus it is clear 
that woven Indian cottons and muslins were displacing 
those which were produced elsewhere, and so we have in 
lim Digest-list cotton doth (opus byssicum), raw cotton, 
(caipasum) and dyed cotton muslins. References to cotton 
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as Indian are rare, but there are signs that the ordinary 
man knew Indian muslins when he saw them These fine 
fabrics were called ventns textilis or nebula, and Pollux 
distinguishes the Egyptian cotton (which he calls "tree- 
wool”) from what he oalls byssos, a kind of flax found 
among the Indians, and he says that the Egyptians mixed 
cotton and linen in making doth from the wool of the 
"nut/ 1 so that the woof was of cotton, the warp of linen, and 
this quality of cloth is still manufactui ed m Egypt Perhaps 
the word “byssos” was at last being confined gradually to 
cotton Arrian again says that Indian cottons are whiter 
and brighter than were those of any other region, and 
Jjucian says that “Indian fabrics” (muslins?) are lighter 
and softer than the Greek From about A D 100 onwards 
much raw cotton was submitted to the looms of Alexandria 
and Syria (40j and to the looms of private houses 
As in the case of silk, most but not all the imported cotton 
passed straight through Egypt, where emperors possessed 
imperial weaving and dyeing manufactories, some worked 
by the pnests Thus we have Plulostratos* statement 
that Indian cotton (byssos) was imported to Egypt for 
many saored purposes; the edict of Diocletian shews that 
staffed mattresses and pillows were made from Indian 
raw cotton (donbtless from the trwyiMToyiprj 0 f the Pervplnts) 
at Tralles, at Damascus, and at Antinoopolis in Egypt, m 
Egyptian documents we have an unknown due referring 
apparently to raw cotton («<*p0 «ws, op oarpasum of the 
Digest-liBt), we have also the weaving of cotton as report* 
by Pollux, and some many-ooloured cotton fabrics have 
been found near Memphis and at Panopobs (Achxmm), 
and some of the fabrics contain Indian elements m then 
designs (47) The weaving would be done in the linen manu- 
factories. Palestine also received muoh Indian cloth 
The woods imported by the Bomans from India may be 
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di vide d into two classes — (a) ornamental and timber-woods 
and (6) fragrant woods used as medicines. The most definite 
announcement of conditions of traffic in Indian woods 
occurs in the Pervplus , which says that together with 
sandal-wood, teak-wood timber and logs of blackwood and 
ebony were brought regularly to Apologos and Ommana 
by vessels coming from Barygaza. Of these the most im- 
portant waB Ebony, obtained from various species of African 
and Indian Diospyroa , and muoh in demand among the 
Romans since the lame of Fompey, who exhibited the wood 
at Ins triumph over Mithradates; this would be the Indian 
ebony, which became so familiar after Alexander’s con- 
quests that Theophrastos and also Virgil (copying, I think, 
Ins Greek predecessor) ascribe the wood to India only; 
the Persian Gulf traffio in Indian ebony was one of long 
standing, for it is mentioned by Ezekiel, and a much- 
favoured and variegated kind was obtained by the Romans 
from India, perhaps from D. quoesita now growing chiefly 
in Ceylon But they also obtained, especially after Nero’s 
reign, a good black Ethiopian sort from the interior of 
Africa. It is strange that the author of the Pervplus did 
not notice ebony at any Indian or African mart, and it is 
by no means certain that the wood is included in the 
Digest-list; so that we must conolude that Afr ican ebony 
was obtained from the interior of Africa by land and so 
does not appear as liable to the Red Sea due, according to 
the Digest-list, and that Indian ebony (together with the 
other valuable Indian woods which we shall describe) 
was nearly always obtained from the Persian Gulf whither 
the Indians brought it, and the exports in return from 
Apologos and Ommana were sent by Arabians, as the Peri- 
plus shews, not Romans 3h other words, so far as we can 
tell, the Romans left the trade of Indian ebony in the hands 
of Arabians. The wood was used chiefly for furniture and in 
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statuary and for durability ranked with Cypress and 
Cedar (W In the Persian Gulf, shews Theophrastos, men 
built ships of Teak-wood (Teciona grandis ) of India, par- 
ticularly the forests of Malabar, Canara, Travancore, 
Gujarat, and the Malay Peninsula, it has the advantage of 
being able to resist the aotion of water, and is thus the most 
valuable of all building timber It is found also in Burma, 
Siam, Java, and so on, the town of Siraf on the Persian Gulf 
was wholly built of it,andin 1811 teak was found m thewalls 
of a Persian palace near Baghdad pillaged m the seventh 
century A.C ; moreover it was used in the tune of Nabomdus 
during the myth century B C , so that some must have 
reaohed the Boman Empire even if it went no farther than 
the eastern provinces (49), Blackwood, that ib the Bast 
T n^nti Rosewood (Dalbergia latifolta and varieties), was 
valuable for similar reasons, and Theophrastos says that it 
was used for making beds, conches, and other things of taste. 
The Pervplus shews that it was exported from Barygaza 
to the Persian Gulf, but in succeeding centuries the place 
of export was shifted, if we may so judge from the state- 
ments of Cosmas, to Kalyana In the Boman Empire the 
wood was sometimes sold as ehony. The name (sescmtn) 
under which the Greeks knew itandthemention of northern 
parts of the west coast of India in connexion with its 
exportation point to the two varieties called DaThergw, 
0uaeimnsi8 and JD msoo (the trueBlaokwood) respectively, 

i nr_ CfL • Rionm ATlH 


UlLt? AttOU iaooulwwv « 

found in the districts of Coromandel, the Indus, Gujarat, 
and Bengali) Bankot, which is perhaps the Hari>S» 
of the Perypha, once possessed a great trade in both Maos- 


wood and teak. Broach was cieariy cue »»» - 
in the first century, supplies from the umer ^ 
being supplemented by wood from the trees which stall 

grow by the Nerbudda. 
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The fourth wood mentioned by the Periplua as a peculiar 
part of the trade of Broach with the Persian Gulf is Sandal- 
wood, whioh brings us into the class of fragrant woods. 
Sandal-wood (cravraXov, r£<w8dva, Sanskrit chandana, Santa- 
hm album , Linn.), native to South India, especially the 
Mysore, Coimbatore, and Salemdistncts, entered apparently 
into the trade of the near East at a very early era, but the 
identification of the “ almng” or “algum" trees of the Old 
Testament with the sandal-wood is uncertain, though the 
derivation from the Sanskrit valgu, Malabar valgum, is 
tempting. It was sold m the bazaars of Kavinpaddinam of 
the Chola Kingdom with Bed Sanders wood (Pterocarpus 
santalmus) of South India and Ceylon. In the time of 
Cosmas it was an important article of commerce brought 
from southern districts of the east coast of India (not 
China, as Cosmas thought) up to marts of the west coast. 
The Indians used the wood in many ways, but as far as we 
can tell the Homans used it only as a purgative (si) Carved 
wood may have been sent by the far East, but so-called 
" Chinese” bows, arrows, and quivers of which we hear were 
apparently not Chinese or Tamil (Chera) but Parthian ( 52 ). 

Of some importance was the aromatic wood variously 
called heart-, agal-, aghil-, eagle-, or aloes-wood or lign- 
aloes, Sanskrit o garni, known to the Greeks as dydXKo^ov and 
produced partly from Aquilaria agallochvm of East India, 
Assam, and China, and more from A. malaccenais. The 
wood seems to have been well known to the Hebrews bnt 
no mention is made in writers of the imperial age previous 
to the discovery of the monsoons and even after that 
development we find that the author of the Pervplus does 
not know of it at all. It was known however to DioscundeB 
and ib called Arabian and Indian by him, which means of 
course that the Arabians maintained part of their ancient 
trade in the wood. The same author states that it was used 
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to sprinkle over the body and lor snch complaints as 
pleurisy and dysentery A Tamil poem states that the wood 
was brought to the bazaars of Eavmpaddmam of the 
Chola Kingdom, and Cosmas says that in his time (sixth 
century A.0 ) this "aloes-wood” was being obtained by the 
Ceylonese from countries east of Cape Comorin and sent 
by them to marts on the west coast of Lidia Thus it played 
a part in Borne’s Indian trade m order to provide a 
medicine (fis) In 284 Roman subjects trading in Indian seas 
sent a large quantity to China («« 

The lost of the aromatic woods with which we have to 
deal is one of which the identification is uncertain, this is 
the ftaKap, imported chiefly to the Bast African coast and 
thence to Arabia; the author of the Periplus knew no more 
than that ltwas anlndian product sent toAEnca, apparently 
in Indian ships, and Pliny, DiosoundeB, and Galen throw 
no further light upon the subject except to shew that the 
Romans knew the material as an Indian aromatic bark, 
reddish in colour, useful for dysentery as a decoction 
mixed with honey. Lassen identifies it with a Malabar tree 
which he omits to specify, and it is now considered to be 
“Telhcherry hark," that is the root-bark of Eolarrhem 
antidysentenca, found throughout India to BnrmaW 
We need not doubt that in the course of a flourishing 
tr ade various fruits were imported from India, bnt it is 


we have to unspecified "Indian” fruits to be seen at 
Clysma, an important point of departure to and arrival 
from the Indian Ocean, belongs to a period when the term 
Indian could mean very often nothing more than Bast 
Africa with South Arabia, but we may count as Lidmn 
importations the following fruits and fruifc-produote The 
Palm-oil ( nargihos Periplus, argelbon Cosmas, SansJm 
yumker(l)a) exported, according to the Pervplus, in sot 
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quantity from East Africa is the oil of the Coco-nut ( Cocos 
nuaifera ;), the trees and the nuts seem to be referred to by 
Pliny, and Philostratos shews that coco-nuts were to be 
seen as curiosities m Greek temples; likewise the very large 
Indian nuts mentioned by Cedrenus are coco-nuts, and 
Cosmas of the sixth century A.0 knew the trees well &b 
growing on the Maidive Islands. The oooo-nut, native in 
the Indian archipelago, spread westwards by means of 
Hindu activity and probably by means of the nuts floating 
in the sea; in the time of the Peri/plus coco-nut trees 
grew on S&rapis island (Masira) and the sewed boats of 
Ommana were made partly, it is thought, of the husks ($ 7 ). 

Pliny speaks very distinctly of the Banana, the fruit of 
the Plantain tree (Mum pwraMsiaca mpientvum ) of India, 
and although it is possible that his description comes solely 
from Hellenistic sources, he speaks in a maimer suggesting 
that he had seen bunches of the fruit, and he mentions the 
name polo, which is the Malayalam name to-day, and is 
used on the Malabar coast « 8 ). It is possible too that 
Sepistan or Sebesten plums (from Gordia Myxa and 0 . 
latifolia, ranging from China to Egypt) were occasionally 
imported from India but of this we oannot be sure, but we 
oan speak with more certainty of Melons (melones, melo- 
pepones) which were obtained from districts north of India 
and transplanted as far as Campania, so that Pliny could 
speak of the wonderful new Campanian "melopepones” and 
an Egyptian papyrus of the second or third century A 0. 
mentions the dispatch of good melon-seeds ( 59 ) 

Of the more delicious table-fruits the following may be 
included: (a) the Peach, and probably the Nectarine, of 
Ohma, which had spread westward through Persia before 
the Roman Empire began, and hence the Peach tree was 
called Arbor Persica andtheNectarrae Persea, fine examples 
of nectarines being probably called "duracina” (60), ( b ) the 
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Apncot of North China and North-west India, already 
much cultivated in Armenia, whence we find the epithets 
“Senoum,” “Armenium,” and “Persicum” my, (c) the 
Citron, native to North-west India, already cultivated m 
Media, whence come the names Malm assyria, medico, 
persica (sometimes with confusion with the name of the 
Peach) , the fruit and leaves were used as a counter-poison 
and as a protection for clothes against the ravages of moth- 
caterpillars, and so the fruits with leaves attached may have 
reached Pome even from India especially in times of war 
with Parthia Virgil knew of the fruit only and seems to 
take his description from Theophrastos, hut in Petromus, 
Tranalchio grows his own citrons and the papyri refer to 
the cultivation of them in Egypt All these fruits then 
may have heen an incidental portion of Pome’s Indian 
trade, but the orange and the lemon were not known (at 
least evidence is wanting) to the West until the Arabs 
brought them shortly before the ninth century ft*) 
Vegetables such as cucumber, culcas, skirrefc, coriander, 
ajowan (Carum copticum, brought by way of Egypt), onion, 
and leek, had au Indian or eastern origin, but were no 
longer articles of commerce with the far East, though the 


Indian The same must he said of a number of other plants 
which the Greeks and Romans knew were natives of India 

but did not nse w „ 

Skirret (Slum Sisarum, Linn ), apparently the msaron 
of Dioscundes, the "siser” of Columella and Pliny, is 
a plant which seems to have travelled from East Am 
by way of south Russia to Germany, whence Tibenns 

obtained much every year <m) aTnnP ta 

We am tax* fcor kmfc of ooroele am* 

In. 
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Oryza saliva, winch spread in Persia? at an early date, 
rice-cake being mentioned apparently by Sophocles. The 
Greeks and Romans obtained it from Lower Syria, Susis 
andBactriana, but the cultivation origmatedin India, Burma 
and Sonth China and some rice was exported from Bary- 
gaza to East Africa and to Socotra even in Nero’s time. 
Hence nee was connected by writers with Ethiopia. Greek 
merchants must have brought it home with them from the 
Indian Ocean on many an occasion. The Romans need it in 
various ways, for instance as broth or as a cake, and when 
kneaded with bean-meal as a preparation used by ladies 
for preserving the smoothness of the skin. lake all oriental 
wares, it fetched a high price (a*>. 

Three kinds of millets are extensively cultivated in India 
now: the Great Millet {Sorghum), the Spiked Millet, and 
Ragi, none of which is a true millet, and the first of them 
(perhaps a Sweet Sorghum) perhaps provided the black 
Indian millet which Pliny says had been imported into the 
Empire less than ten years before his time of writing, 
while the /Jor/wpos of Greek writers was perhaps the Ragi 
or Panicwm Crus-gaUi. Millets were dearly no more than 

: j . , , . , 


Wheat Beams to have been passed to and fro m Indian 
seas for use among ships’* crews j the Egyptian Greeks Bent 
mnch to Murine and Nelcynda in India for the use of 
sailors only, and it appears as an export from India to 


wheat, bat beyond this we can say nothing (6$), 

Some plant-products seem to have been brought as cuiio- 
Wiies or as useful ornaments, the coco-nuts have already 
been mentioned as curiosities found m temples Pliny says 
reeds, like tree-trunks, were often seen in temples, and were 
brought from India, and since the large size of them seems 
to refer not to height but to girth, we must understand not 
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bamboo bat some sucb palm as the Palmyra Palm (Boi asm 
fiabelbfer ), which provided perhaps the <f>\ayt\\uv KaAdgro 
’IvSucoS mentioned as part of hoaseholdformtaremapapyrns 
of the early part of the second century A o (67) 

We may conclude this snrvey of plant-products by indi- 
cating one more problem and adding a supplementary list. 
Virgil Ovid and Martial Bpeak of Boses flowering twice 
a year m the flower-gardens of Paestum m Lucama, and 
the only kind of rose which flowers twice a year is the China 
Bose (Sosa Indica ) which is not recorded as having readied 
Europe before the sixteenth century A 0 Nevertheless the 
twice-flowering roses of Paestum may have been cultivated 
from a chance importation of the China Bose m a living 


in the new silk traffic, or together with Cabbage roses which 
the Romans obtained from Persia, or Provms roses which 
they obtained from the Caucasus The most hkely solution 
is that the plants came with a consignment of silk which 
was first introduced about the Augustan period (68). 

The Arabiansestabhshed trafficm the followmgmedicinal 


plant-products known also perhaps to the earlier Bomans: 
(a) Camphor, not the gum-camphor, but the product of the 
camphor tree (. JDryobalanops camphora) of Sumatra and 
Borneo, obtained as a rare and precious medicine from 
the fourth century until the Arabians made it better known 
together with the modem camphor from Ctnmmomim 
camphora of Japan, Formosa and Central China, (b) the pulp 
of Purging Cassia (Cassia fistula) of India, Babylonia, and 
Arabia, Senna from Bpecies of C. native to Nuba, Arabia, 
and India, and "alkelkel” from C tora, (c) S » 
grams” (Arnomm Gram. Paradm) of Yemen and India, 
(d) Nutmeg (Mynstica officinalis of Lidia), (e) Ooo^mit as 
a medicine, (f) Tamarinds of India (?), (p) the stone fmrfs 
(myrobalans) of Termimka chebtda, known to the Araos 
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as Black or Indian, citrine, and chebulio, of 2 *. Bderica, 
known to them as Belenc; and apparently of Embbca 
officinalis, known to them as Chinese; ( h ) "Dende” of 
India, China, and so on, of disputed identity; (i) Molucca 
grains of Croton Tiglivm-, ($) a product of the Deodar or 
Indian Pme (Pmvs Deodara ); (k) the Betel-leaf of Chavica 
lette and the Betel-nut of Areca catechu, both of India; 
(QCubebs (Piper Gubeba ) of Java; (m) Indian and Arabian 
Memecyls (Mi emecylon tmdorkm)-, (n) juice of Orchids 
from India; (o) seeds of Goac/ulm Indians, (p) “Abrong,” 
"Ahrugi,” apparently a species of pea (Pisa) from China, 
(?) the Orange (Citrus Auranfaum) and the Lemon (G. 
medtca Limoh) of China; (r) Galangal from the Chinese 
Al/pima officmarvm-, (s) “Zedoary root” from species of 
Curcuma native to India and China.; (f) Turpeth-root, of 
Convolvulus Bwrpethum, from Ceylon, Malabar and Aus- 
traka; («) leaves of MeUa azedarach (Bead-tree) native to 
North India, (v) seeds of species of Xanthazylon of India, 
Chma and Japan, (w) nut of Datwa Methel ; (a) the 
Mangosteen of the Malay Peninsula, (y) Banana aB amedi- 
cme, (z) kernels of Cerbera manghas of the Bast Indies(S9); 
and a few others To what extent any of these reached 
the earlier Homans even as an incidents! part of the 
oriental trade it is impossible to telL 
Prom this survey of Indian plant-products it is clear that 
there was a tendency to use them for display and for that 
wm of luxury which expresses itself in the use of perfumes. 
This is illustrated by many a remark made by the ordinary 
writers of the imperial period, and by the remarks of Pliny 
*n is twelfth book and by thelistswhich he and Dioscundes 
jpve of mixed unguents and flavoured wines, but this 
as brings us at once to a different pomt of view, 
namely, the use of many Indian plant-products in drugs 
an medicines, this is clear from all medical writers com- 
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fn^S^S 0 ®* 488 m the mh centary b.O, and 
I have illustrated these uses by frequent references m the 

notes to various medical writers in the senarate account* of 


* — r >«uoj«u«tvorj£ or oaennsApicius. 

which gives ns so many cnlinary receipts typical of the 
Koman Empire, shews that Indian products toot a place at 
the Roman meal-tables, but with the exception of pepper 
ana ginger, a small one, and confined almost without ex- 
ception to the use of spikenard and cinnamon m ex pensi ve 
sauces of peculiar delicacy, the pepper however in unive rsa l, 
and it is clear that two uses alone — as a table-spice, and 
as a medicine— made pepper the most important of all the 
foreign plant-products tiBed by the Romans. Malaria may 
well have been partly the cause of this, and the demand 
never waned even in the most troubled period of later 
Roman history, when for example Serenus RamwinnimiR 


in the time of Caracalla, he mclnded very few Indian spices, 
but pepper constantly. But as we have said, other Indian 
products were rarely used in foods; Apicius is a better 
source for this than Athenaeos, who spends so much, of his 
energy in quoting much earlier Greek writers, m order to 
display his wide reading, and his only reference to con- 
temporary habit is to Bay that Roman subjects used un- 
guents of such great worth as to eclipse the expense of 
previous ageB, nevertheless the Indian spices which he does 
deal with are similar to those given by Apicius —pepper, 
nord, and cinnamon, though he shews that as foods the 
last two were not commonly used ( 70 ) 

I am of the opinion that the medical writers of the Roman 
period, that is to say from Celsus onward, can he used 
fairly as evidence for estimating progress made m Indian 
trade with Rome It is true that they represent a progres- 
sion chiefly in the art of drug-making, and that they use 
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authorities of the Hellenistic period as well, but the theory 
appears to me to hold good. Cornelius Celsns was a Roman 
patrician who apparently studied medicine as a branch of 
general knowledge under Tiberius, and although his pre- 
scriptions are taken from Creek authors and Alexandrian 
method (one only ( 71 ) being Arabian), although farther the 
maxims and rules of Creek surgery m books Vll and vm 
of his work are no advance on the early Brahmamcal 
Bastras, and although his well-known account of lithotomy 
is taken from the way in which that operation was per- 
formed long before by the Indians and by the Alexandrians 
and probably the Cnidian school of medicine which bor- 
rowed from the Indians, nevertheless this practical Roman 
writer who apparently performed a physioian’s duty among 
his friends must have used medicines obtainable at Rome, 
and in Ins various drag-prescriptions for external and in- 
ternal complaints, in bis decoctions, poultices, salves and 
antidotes, there are frequent references to Indian plant- 
products. Again, Scribonius Largos wrote his compilation 
m Claudius’ reign, but in fact before the monsoons were 
being used fully by the Greeks Both theBe writers, there- 
fore, represent the penod of the early Empire previous to 
the developments of HippaW discovery, and in both the 
references to Indian plant-products as used in medicine 
occurmmuch the same proportion, as given on thefollowmg 
page in order of frequency. 

But the correspondence is closer than this; for in both 
writers ginger occurs very rarely, and in neither writer do 
sBgar, aghal-wood, and copal occur at alL On the other 
hand in medical writers living subsequent to the full dis- 
covery of the monsoons the three last named products occur, 
while pepper, spikenard and cinnamon continue to he the 
three Indian plant-products used most frequently in medi- 
cine, audit mustbe noticed that these same three aromatics 
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TEET FREQTJEXT 
Celtut 

Pepper (most common) 
Nard 

Cinnamon and Casia 
Costns 

Cardamomum 

Grass-nan! 

ETEBEQUENT 

Ebony 

Lycium 

Bdelbnm 


TEST FBEQUEKT 
Largut 

Pepper (most common) 
Eard 

Cinnamon and Casta 

Costns 

Grass-nard 

1KFEEQUEST 

Cardamomnm 

Lycium 


are tlie three Indian plant-products most frequently m 
demand for purposes other than medicinal both before and 
after Hippalos* discovery Thus we are not dealing with 
coincidences "We find an increase in the use of thefavonnte 
aromatics in medicine and the adoption of new ones after 
foil discovery of the monsoons and the development is re- 
flected in contemporary medical writers, who shew likewise 
that the trade in eastern aromatics and spices was con- 
siderable (especially after the end of the Boman Bepubhc) 
even before that development And I think farther that 
although these two Boman writers and also those writing 
after the discovery do draw upon and as it were summarise 
Greek knowledge, yet the very much more extensive 
knowledge shewn by Dioscundes, Pliny and Galen is due 
to their unconscious reflection of knowledge which had 
become the common property of druggists and medical 
men as a result of the use of the monsoon winds by Boman 
subjects Dioscnrides illustrates the sadden advance made 
since the times of Celsns and Largos, and Galen at a later 
date vividly reflects the results of the most flourishing 
period of Borne’s Indian trade, and he wrote his voluminous 
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treatises "when Borne tad perhapB passed the highest point 
of her prosperity. All the Indian plant-products mentioned 
in other writers as used in medicines and described above 
are mentioned by him, sometimes with considerable detail, 
in all kinds of prescriptions, many of which are Arabian, 
and some of them come from Indian physicians, thuB there 
was an ointment for the eyes called Indian “basilicon” and 
also a plaster called Indian, the prescription and prepara- 
tion of which were provided by a surgeon with a Greek 
name Tharseos or Thrasos, who was either an Indian who 
had visited the Roman Empire or a Greek who had been 
to India and there learnt of the prescription (72). But Indian 
medicine as a whole did not spread westwards until the 
period of the Arabian conquests, as we have shewn. 

A few tentative conclusions may be drawn from an 
investigation of the retail prices which Pliny sometimes 
gives m his descriptions of the products of nature, warning 
ns that these prices varied continually, a fact noticed also 
by the writer of a papyrus which gives ns a glimpse of the 
bazaar of Goptos We may take it that generally the prices 
which Pliny gives apply to his own age — to a period sub- 
sequent to the discovery of the monsoons Below is given 
a list of most of these references to prices (78), arranged m 
groups, namely, of prices of products obtained ( 1 ) withm 
the Roman Empire, (u) from the Arabians, as merchandise 
native to them; (rii) from the Arabians and Somali as 
intermediaries between the Empire and the far East; 

(iv) from the Somali, as merchandise native to them; 

(v) from the Somali as intermediaries between the Empire 
and the far East, (vi) from India direct I have confined 
niyself to Pliny's prices beoause for the most part he gives 
the prices within the Empire at a given period, hut others 
™ight be added, for instance, oleum 4 asses per lb. at 

ompeii The Axnmites were of course only just rising. 
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(1) From within the Empire 
Gallic card 3 dcnani for one pound 


Mastic, black 

2 

91 

II 

19 

91 

„ whito 

10 

91 

99 

99 

91 

Myrobalanum 

2 

99 

91 

99 

99 

Cyperos 

6 

99 

» 

91 

91 

Boson ood (Aspalathus) 

6 

99 

99 

91 

91 

Balsamum, real 

1000 

91 

» 

99 

flffit t 

„ falsa 

300 

19 

•91 

19 

99 

Xylobalsamum 

6 

99 

99 

II 

pound 

Styrax, best 

17 

99 

II 

99 

it 

Sour grapo-juico 

6 

91 

91 

99 

19 

Gum 

3 

99 

19 

II 

fl 

Goat’s Thorn 

3 

•t 

>1 

ten 

pounds 

All-Heal 

S 

II 

19 

ono 

pound 

Calamus oromnticus 

1 denanus,, 

it 

91 


(Swoct Flag) 


Compare the following Mineral- and Animal-products 


Blue 

Lomentum 
Armenian Blue 
Appian Green 
Cinnabar 
Melian White 
White Chalk 
(paraotonium) 
Chiysocolla 
Bed Lead 
Minium 


8 and 1 denaru for one pound 
6 asses for one pound 
6 (once 30) denaru for one pound 
l sea tort for one pound 

W) i, >i » n 
1 » n » » 

60 denaru for six pounds 

7, 6, and 3 donam for one pound 
0 denarii for one pound 
70 sesterces for one pound 


Yellow Ochre (ail) 

2 n 

li 

tl 

>9 

n » » 

2 denani 

99 

99 

fl 

Sandaracho 

6 asses 

99 

19 

91 

Sondyx 


II 

19 

» 

Bed Ochre, African 

8 „ 

II 

19 

19 

ii n b®* 

2 » 

19 

>9 

99 

Aunpigmentum 

4 denaru 


II 

« 

Purple 

a 

§ 

£ 

I 

pound (74) 
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(ii) From the Arabians , as native produce 

Frankincense by way of the Gebbanite Arabs 
688 denani per camel-load wholesale 
Myrrh, staote 8 to 60 denaru for one pound 

sativa 11 „ it i, » 

Erythraean 16 „ „ „ ti 

odorana 14 n ,» „ » 
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» 

H 


Ladaaum 


40 asses 


H 

» 


(ni) From the Arabians as intermediaries 

ginger 6 denaru for one pound 

Cardamomum ("Arabian”) 3 „ „ „ „ 

Cinnamon flower-juice 

(by way of Qebbanites) 1000 „ „ „ 

Cinnamon flower-iuice 

(by way of Gebbamtes) even 1600 „ „ „ „ 

Syrian comacum (?) 40 asses „ „ 

Senohatum 6 „ „ „ 

Calamus ranous 6 denani „ „ 

(Ginger Grass) 


» 

» 

n 


(iv) From the Somali, as native produce 

Myrrh, Troglodytio 16fr denaru for one pound 

» „ odorana 12 

Frankincense) Somali 
and 

Arabian 

Hammomam lacrimal 


M 

best 6 „ 

next 6 „ 

third 3 ,, 

40 asses 


ii 

» 

M 

» 


21 » 

2> l» 

II II 

II II 


II 


II 


(v) From the Somali ae intermedia/ries 

Gfrger $ denani for one pound 

Xylocinnamon 10 

Gaaia, best 50 

Oesia (others, including doubtless 
adulterated sorts) 5 

Oasis, Dapbms 300 

Omnamon oil (mixed cinnamoxmnon) 
ma ^ e from imported raw spice 35-300 , 


ii 

ii 


ii 

» 


ii 

w 


» 

si 


ii 

ti 
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(vi) From India direct 

Cinnamon-leaf 60 denarii for one po u n d 

Cinnamon loaf-oil (mads from 
imported raw spice) 1 to 300 or 400 

Long Popper 16 

White Pepper 7 

Black Pepper 4 

Ginger Grass (Calamus luncus) 6 

n ii ii aromaticus 1 6 


» 

I) 

II 

II 

II 


II 

If 

II 

II 

II 


If II 

II fl 

II II 

II II 

II II 


Spikenard-spike, St Mark) 

„ „ St John J 

300 denam 

» 

If 

htra 

„ „ Phny 

100 

II 

II 

IS 

pound 

Spikenard-loaf^ large-hall 

40 

II 

II 

II 

|| 

„ „ medium-ball 

60 

If 

If 

|| 

n 

„ „ small-ball 

7B 

II 

ft 

II 

if 

(This perhaps applies to balls of 
cinnamon-leaf os well) 

Amomum 

60 

II 

II 

91 

ii 

„ Jfhatum 

49 

II 

II 

II 

ii 

Oostus 

H 

II 

II 

ll 

» 

Bdellium, pure Bactnan 

3 

II 

l> 

II 

ii 

Indigo, black 

7 

II 

91 

W 

ii 

Indigo prepared after importation, blue 

20 

II 

II 

91 

n 


The first thing which strikes ns after a comparison of the 
groups m this list is the much smaller price generally paid 
for plant-products obtained from plants growing within the 
Empire than the pnce paid for those which came from 
oriental races outside the Empire The imperial products 
had no frontier dues, no foreign exactions, and no heavy 
carnage expenses such as contnbuted to raise the pnce of 
external commodities, they had to hear merely the costs of 
Mediterranean travel and customs-dues within the Empire, 
so that with the exception of the more valuable products 
such as styrax (which was used as an export to India and 
ffowift, as we shall see) the average pnoes ranged from two 
to eight denam a pound. 



m n 


PIiANX-PBODUCTS 


We get a very different impression from the prices paid 


of supplies from foreign powers, the introduction of the 


larger distances over which the materials were brought 
from their foreign sources to the consumers of the Ro man 
Empire greatly increased the prices The prices paid for 


for products from the Somah (see groups (n) and (iv)) 
m each case as native produce of the people were roughly 
similar and both the Arabians and Somah probably 
traded with the Romans on equal terms, both peoples (ex- 
cept the Nabataean) were quite free from Roman customs* 
control, and would naturally agree to adopt a mutual 
arrangement with each other in dealing with those western 
Greeks Thus myrrh (except the finest stacte) cost roughly 
the same whether obtained from the East Africans or the 
Arabians, and the same appears to have been the case with 
frankincense, it is only where the Gebbamte Arabs were 
concerned (and they seem to have possessed the most 


most absurd demands were presented to and apparently 
accepted by the Romans. 

But it is when the Somah and the Arabians acted as 
intermediaries for the provision of wares which came from 
India and China that the prices became extremely high 
when the wares reached the Roman Empire, and here again 
it is probable that both the Somali end the Arabians 
charged each the same price at a given period for any given 
srfade of merchandise when offering it to the Romans, 
and here again the Qebbamte Arabs seem to have surpassed 
others in commercial avarice and deception, and the 
Axmmtes too had a reputation for miserliness Cinnamon 
mast have passed through Somsh hands above all, Arabian 
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sometimes, and sometimes both, but the real causes of 
the peculiarly variable pnoe of cinnamon at all times in 
the early part of the Roman Empire were the many varieties 
of the spice which flooded the market and the frequent 
adulteration. 

When we come to products obtained from India direct, 
we find that the conditions are different The Somali and 
Arabian intermediaries ere cut out and the considerations 
affecting the price, besides imperial customs-dues, are a 
long sea-voyage, the conditions under which the wares 
were obtained in India, and the permanent esteem m which 
a thing was held to necessitate its being brought from 
India, together with the extensive adulteration and muta- 
tion which took place as a result In the examples which 
Plmy gives, the prices are high, except bdellium which 
was an inferior kind of myrrh, and pepper, which I shall 
deal with below. U we exclude these exceptions, and look 
at the prices paid for amomum, nard-leaf and omnamon- 
Tflitf, we find that the average prices ranged from forty to 
seventy-fivo denam a pound m Pliny’s time, though nard- 
spike oil and good cinnamon-leaf oil sometimes fetched 
very much more Why di d not direct trade m these products 
mfllra the prices low f Long sea-] oumeys and possibly heavy 

"to this 


result, 

the most highly prized of all perfumes m ancient fames, 


other considerations beside these, for although the raw 
material was obtained m India, the trade was not ^together 
direct. In the case of spikenard it came through distnrbe 
Saka regions, and the Kushan monarchy must ve cot 
trolled nearly all the Indian spikenard trade in 
tune, and much of the raw plant came from regions 
far from the west coast of India, as Ptolemy shews, m the 
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case of cinnamon-leaf, all the best kinds came from regions 
beyond India or at least remote vales of the Himalayas; 
and I have tried to shew that amomom, until shortly before 
Pliny vrrote, seems to have come by the land-routes, and 
the prices which he quotes mayrefer to those current during 
the early part of the first century. 

Lastly, all three aromatics must have been of great im- 
portance to the imperial manufactories of aromatics in 
Egypt, and the imperial authority would tend to keep up 
the price of articles much in demand among the wealthy 

One other important thing is revealed by this group of 
the list gleaned from Pliny, and that is that the discovery 
of the monsoons undoubtedly did cause a drop in the prices 
paid for Indian commodities that came to the West by sea. 
Three items, I think, reveal this. The maximum price of 
true spikenard Taw was one hundred denarii a pound in 
Pliny’s time, but great as this is, the one pound’s weight 
(htra) of spikenard oil which Mary poured over the feet 
and head of Jesus was worth three tones as much, that is, 
m the words of St John, three hundred denarii a litra, and 
though after manufacture the pnce was naturally increased, 
yet this instance surely illustrates the difference m prices 
brought about in Indian trade by the discovery of the 
monsoons, form the early imperial period, although Greeks 
were already sailing to the Indus with the monsoon, this 
aromatic came by the land-routes quite as much as by sea, 
as we stated above, and there were Parthian and Arabian 
intermediaries to heighten the price of an already valuable 
product, very precious says Pliny, among the Ttidin.ua 
themselves. But the full use of the monsoons to reach the 
Malabar coast changed everything not only by opening 
up all sea-rontea to Roman subjects (though it did not 
eliminate the Tue(h)-ohi or Rushan monarchy in the 
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districts of North-west India) but vastly mcreamng the 
sailings to all districts of India, inching the Indus, to 
which Homan subjects sailed apparently direci* as we saw 
even during the time of Jesus 


Again, Phny gives 5} denaru only as the pnce paid for 
one Homan pound of costus, bni this is hardly reconcilable 
with his inclusion at the end of hs work of the mot of 
costus among the most costly merchandise and las state- 
ment that it was the most expensive of roots It seems most 
likely that in giving the definite pnce he quotes from con- 


only the higher pnces which he knew had been paid for 
costas in days gone by, before the discovery of the monsoons 
cheapened the product 

And thirdly, while the "long pepper,” being the speoies 
less abundantly brought to the Homan Empire, cost fifteen 
denaru a pound m Pliny’s fame, the “black pepper” cost 
only four and the superior “white” preparation seven We 
should expect these pnces to be greater, and so they must 
have been at the beginning of the Homan Empire, and 
even m the fame of Persius pepper is called “sacnun ” But 
we have shewn that this was the spice brought more abun- 
dantly than any other, perhaps more than any other 
merchandise whatever, from Lidia, it was the staple article 
of commerce between that region and Home along the sea- 
route after the discovery of Hippalos, and thus its very 
abundance tended to cheapen it* it had to be procurable 
at a low pnce, for the ordinary man who bought it in paper 
packets demanded it as much as anyone else, we may 
surmise m an adulterated form, and it may be said almost to 
have ceased to be a luxury from the reign of Here onwards 
The great profits reaped by dealers m pepper were due not 
to the price of pepper, but to large demand for it all over 
the Roman Empire (particularly perhaps in the Romanised 
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West, where Homan pepper pots have been found) not only 
as a table-spice bat alBo as a valued medicine, and so 
merchants, as we have seen, sent their especially large 
ships to Muzins and Neloynda and paid for the pepper in 
gold and brought back huge quantities upon which the 
ordinary man could draw at a reasonable pnce. Now in 
the Digest-list of wares subject to duty on entering Egypt 
from the Bed Sea long pepper and white pepper are men- 
tioned, but black pepper is absent, and elsewhere to 
distinguish the commoner kind from the long, not “white” 
but “black” or “round” pepper is used. Ib it possible that 
black pepper, the common man's spice, inferior in quality 
to the other varieties, was purposely exempted from the 
Red Sea customs-due so as to render the pnce low? The 
inclusion of white pepper shews that the spice often came 
to Egypt m an already prepared form. Of all three the 
imperial authonty had a wide control in Egypt and Greek 
merchants would he ordered to charge a low pnce for 
black pepper which had not paid due It might well be a 
way of providing a concession to the common people of 


merchants, and if such an arrangement really came about, 
we may attnbute it to Nero who planned to abolish dues 
in general 

At any rate the price of black and white pepper was not 
so great as we should expect, and I think we may attnbute 
this ultimately to the results of Hippalos’ discovery. The 
excessively high pnce of pepper during the Middin Ages 
was one of the reasons why the Portuguese were led to 
seek a sea-route to India, and when such a route was made 
available by the discovery of the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope m 1498 a considerable fall in the pnce of 
pepper took place as a result Discovery of the monsoons 
may have had a similar effect. In two places Pliny remarks 
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upon dishonest methods employed in the ointment trade; 
m one passage he complains of the surreptitions adultera- 
tions of the Capuan ointment-street, and m the other he 
speaks of one Demetnos who m the prmoipate of Nero 
was unanimously aconsed in the presence of the consuls 
hy that same centre for engrossing the market and so 
heightening the price of unguents (75) Of these complaints 
one certainly and hoth probably apply to a tune soon after 
the discovery of the direct passage to Malabar — the last 
stage in the use of the xnonBoons 



CHAPTER III 


Mineral-Products 

Equally important m Home’s trade with the East were 
mineral-products, m particular the precious stones,, for the 
most rained of these came from India, to which with its 
rivers the epithet “gem-bearing” was -particularly ap- 
phedd) We obtain glimpses of these stones from various 
classical writers but our chief sources of information are 
Pliny’s thirty-seventh book, and the collections of Greek 
and Homan gem-stones, rings, and ] ewelry . These, together 
with Theophrastos and passages m Strabo and ordinary 
writers, shew that the oriental stones, brought westwards 
plentifully after Alexander’s conquests and introduced to 
the Bomans particularly by the downfall of Perseus and 
of Mithradates, and by the trade of the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies, were soon avidly sought after by the Romans, 
who constantly shewed a low taBte by a love of coarse 
massiveness, by excessive decoration of the fingers, and by 
the use of gems to cover couches, garlands, armour, walls, 
and so on. The practice of collecting gems became common 
during the first century B C and ScauruB, Julius Caesar, 
Marcellos, Maecenas, Vespasian and Hadrian were col- 
lectors All who could afford one obtained a gem-signet 
from the guilds of nng-makers, and the gem-cabinet (often 
itself decked with gems) was an essential part of every nch 
home; the poor used glass imitations, while the nch bought 
the largest and rarest genuine specimens and the imperial 
house encouraged the new art of cameo-engraving (2) 

In all these luxurious demands, which became so great 
at the beginning of the Empue, the Romans looked for 
artists and material to the Greeks, and the Greeks looked 
to the Indians, who provided nearly all of the best stones, 
and knowing that the road to wealth was to seek for gems, 
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Bet up rows of jewellers’ shops m thoir marts Of the stones 
given in thieo lists, m the hook of Revelation, in Dionysios 
Periegetes,andin the Digest-list— allhavelndiansources(B) 
I have here tried to trace the Roman trade in each one, as 
shewn by the evidence of collections, of Theophrastos, 
Solinus, Pliny, and ordinary writers, adopting with slight 
modifications the modem classification recommended m 
E. S Dana's System of Mvneralogy. 

There can bo no doubt that the Romans obtained the 
true diamond, which they called "adamas "For PhnyspeakB 
of the “adamas" as the most precious of all possessions, 
known for a long time only to very few kings; his Indian 
“adamas" is a true diamond; he describes too the use of 
diamond splint ers by gem-engravers, and the point of the 
diamond was, according to Manillas, more precious than 
gold; the hardest stones, even sapphires, could be out by 


cut by Greeks with the diamond But the final proof that 
of Pliny’s six “adamontes" one at least was the tiue dia- 
mond, is provided by the antique diamonds set in several 
rings and one gold seal in the British Museum, and all the 
evidence points to India as the sole sourced) In the first 
century they were bought at Muzms and Nelcynda, but 
if Ptolemy’s “adamas" is not steel, diamonds were traced 
during the second century to the Sabarae (near Sambk&i" 
purf), to Cosa (near Betul?) and to the Sank branch o 
the Brahmam nver <«. To-day the Indian mines form five 
groups m on the east side of the Deccan plateau m the 
districts of Ohonnur, Kurnool, Kollar, Sambhalpur, and 
Pauna The ancient Indians seem to have checked the ex- 


portation of large diamonds, but still the womans 
we and famous speounens, perhaps used as amulets alter 


the Indian example (7) . , 

Of the oxides of silicon grouped as quartzes and opals the 
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most frequently used 'were the chalcedonies called agate, 
camehan, sard, onyx, and so on. The evidence of all the 
great collections — British Museum, Pans, Berlin, Vienna, 
Florence, Leningrad and others, and pnvate collections, 
intact or dispersed, shews this To-day India is an important 
source for these stones, hut the 'workings of Germany come 
first, yet the ancient accounts which we have of German 
tribes, the absence of undue preponderance of Bohemian, 
German and Hungarian stones, such as chalcedonies, 
garnets, emeralds, opals, in Henkel’s catalogue (8) of Roman 
rings found in the Rhine districts, and the almost entire 
absence of German stones from Pliny’s account, convinces 
me that the now famous Bohemian German and Hungarian 
sources for these and other stones, like the Silesian silver 
mines, were unknown to the Romans, who obtained from 
India what are now equally European minerals This will 
become clearer as we deal with the different kinds of stones. 
From the north the Romans obtained amber, slaves, and 
shins — not precious stones 

Of the chalcedony-quartzes, used from very early times (9), 
the most abundant were the Sard and Camelian which 
really form one species and are not always distinguished 
m the catalogues of the great collections, which contain 
hundreds of them and hear out Pliny’s remark that no gem 
was commoner "apud antiquos” than the sardfio); and the 
collections shew that the ubiquitous common sard or car- 
nelian, together with the banded agate, began to go out 
of fashion only about the beginning of the imperial period — 
completely supplanted by the finer oriental kinds Oi), par- 
ticularly the Indian sard There was a great influx of 
Persian and Indian sards after Alexander’s campaigns (is), 
and of the various sources the Persian (which supplied the 
fine red-brown sard, Persian sered — yellowish-red) which 
had been known since Ctesias frequented the Persian 
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court, Pliny believed were failing fis). But Ctesias bad 
learnt of tho Indian sources as well, and Phny gives us 
three Indian varieties of sard, all still found in India, 
one of them, the red kind, being almost confined to that 
region, the most brilliant examples appeanng m collections 
as kyacmthmo sard (l*), we have, too, antique rings and 
vase-fragments of fine sard-camelian. India has alwayB 
been the most plentiful source of the finest red sard which 
comes chiefly from tho Deccan traps, especially with agates 
from Ratanpur near Broach in Rajpipla, where are the 
Sard or Sardonyx Mountains of the Greeks Burma and 
Japan also produce camelian in abundance Hence, as the 
Pervplus shews, the Greeks obtained their fine sards and 
camehan8 with other agates at Barygaza(J6), whither the 
Parthians m my opinion sent largo supplies also, especially 
after Hippalos’ time, so that tho Romans thought that 
Persian suppheswererunmngshort (1W The much-discussed 
“myrrhma (or murrea) vasa,” so greatly valued by the 
Hellenistic Greeks and by the Romans, were, to judge from 


spar, nor of porcelain, hut of best oriental sard and 
camelian obtained mostly from India (iri They were first 
brought to Rome after Pompey’s victories and at once be- 
came a form of luxury, increasing even m Pliny’s time, as 


we naturally expect Bince Hippalos had made ms aiscovei y, 
and glass imitations were frequent Seep 393 Pliny laments 
that Romans should hold India in tho hand m order to he 
drunken, and even under Augustus the material was a 
favourite one among the wealthy for sideboard-tops, vases, 
wine-scoops, and vessels for drinking and earing a») *ow 
Propertius, living before Hippalos, speaks of the treataent 
of these cups by heat in Parthia, Phny, too, attributes them 
to the East, especially Parthia, the test to Carmmna>t 
the Pervplw says that they were brought from Ujjain to 
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Broach for exportation to Egyptdfl) Heretherefore we have 
an example of transfer of trade from the overland to the sea- 
routes, the Arabians and Parthians striving to keep a secret 
in the traffic so that only the author of the Pervpl/ua de- 
finitely called the myrrhina “ Indian “ After Hippalos’ time 
the references m ancient writers are frequent, and we have 
examplesof the high prices paidfor them,of largecolleotions 
of them, and of the extraordinary whims of rich men like 
Nero and Petromnstso), Martial enumerates myrrhina 
vessels, with silver plate, tables, house and estate, as posses- 
sions to sell if ready money be required (an. Typical cups 
were 3n>xm>i o-mfyoi, holding about a pint, larger cups bemg 
rare, but Pompey obtained a board 4ft by 3ft made of two 
slabs Our extant examples, as we shall see, are made of 
finer agates, but fragments of large vessels even of ordinary 
oamelian have been found on Roman soil. So also to- 
day large agates and oarnelians are rare, but blocks 
weighing up to three pounds still come from the Rajpipla 
hills and are out in Cambay, while the cups axe sold ( 22 ) m 
Cambay and Broach The Romans obtained theirs from the 
East ready-made, but sometimes perhaps they were manu- 
factured on the way m Alexandria (23) With the discovery 
of the monsoons, therefore, the trade in camelian-agates 
vastly increased, especially when men like Nero Bet an 
example. 

Among the quartzes more particularly classed as Agates, 
besides those particularly named onyx and so on, are some 
known as moss agate, banded agate, err simply agate, and 
of these we have numerous antique examples engraved, 
mounted in jewelry, and worked “m the round ” Agates 
are common m many countries, and the Romans came 
to prefer onyxes by Pliny^s tune, rejecting the common 
agates (si) But Pliny and Philostratos draw special atten- 
tion to the Indian lands, of large size, and there is extant 
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a splendid large antique agate worked as a leopard’s h ea d 
Even Pliny knows nothing of the now famous Ger- 
man sources round Oberstein, so that we may conclude 
safely that the Homans obtained their best and largest 
pieces from India where to-day agates are abundant s till 
in the Deccan and the Rajmahal traps of Bengal and m 
J ubbulpore, the finest, coming from the agate-gravelB near 
Ratanpur, are cut, polished, and sold largely m Cambay, 
the agate area, including the Deccan traps, covers over one 
thousand square miles, and there are many Indian sources 
outside this area The chief mines are m Rewa Kantha and 
m north-east Kathiawar The Mocha-stone of the Deccan 
traps, the veined agate from Ranpur, and the moss agate 
(“dendrachates” m Pliny?) from the Godavari, Kistna, 
and Bhima river-beds and from Mom, all occur in extant 
collections Burnt agates are also very common m col- 
lections, and are produced by the Indians to-day, the 
Romans got them doubtless at Barygazacss). 

The fresh impulses to Indian trade that came about under 
Augustus brought the fine layered agates onyx, sardonyx, 
and nicolo into sudden importance — the first two above all 
for cameos, the nicolo for nng-stone intaglios (88) Of the 
typical two-layered Onyx Pliny gives an Arabian and an 
Indian species, but m reality both were Indian, coming as 
the Greeks knew from mountains which supplied Barygaza 
m quantities and from regions far inland by way of Ozene 
— in other words from the various sources in the Deccan 
and the diBtnot of Jubbulpore, supplemented by the nearer 
sources of Rajpipla No other sources were of importance 
Besides being used m jewelry, the largest and finest from 
India were used for making cups, toilet articles, statuettes, 
and so on, and many of these still survive to-day, famous 
examples being a bust of Lma, a bust of Pertinax, the 
famous coronation of Augustus (a cameo), and splendid 
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onyxvessels such as theBrunBwick perfume-jar, the Yietma 
perfume-jar, the Waddesdon vase, and lastly the Berlin 
and St Maurice howls ( 27 ) Onyx oocutb as a gem-stone from 
Mmoan times onwards, hut the finer ones became known 
only during the Hellenistic period (2S) The best onyxes now 
come from the distnots of Betul and Ghhmdwara, though 
large ones are rare 

The Sardonyx (an agate of several layers, including sard) 
was also divided into Arabian and Indian kinds, and came 
from the same sources, was used by the same noh classes 
for the same objects, and became popular at the same 
panod, as the onyx A perforation was considered a proof 
of a true Indian kind, and the tastes of the Romans reacted 
upon the Indians themselves (30) Extant examples include 
Bmall cups and jars, the splendid “Cup of the Ptolemies” 
(Nero’s time?), the Famese Tazza (recently broken), the 
Great Agate of France (the largest cameo known, cele- 
brating the mission of Germameus to the East m A D 17, 
an “Indian” sardonyx), the Apotheosis of Augustus, a 
double cameo in the British Museum, and many splendid 
cameo-portraits, especially of imperial personages, above all 
of the family of Claudius, who we know was very fond of 
sardonyxes(3i). Good examples were valued at Rome almost 
as much as the opal, and imitations of glass or of artificially 
united layers of good stones were so great that detection 
was difficult; of these imitations large numbers have come 
down to us(33). Large cameos (perhaps with the supply of 
large pieces) cease before A D 100 but the material was 
sought after throughout the imperial period and in the 
Byzantine era aB well. The Nicolo (an onyx with a dark 
layer) came into fashion during the first century A 0. and 
increased m popularity, as collections shew, during the 
period of decline, perhaps because of its supposed magical 
properties, and was much favoured by the Sassauids. The 
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Marlborough collection contained a perforated mcolo and 
another huge example, both of which doubtless came from 
India The material was perhaps Pliny’s “Aegyptilla,” 
named from its trade-route (S3) 

The quartz known particularly as Chalcedony was called 
“raspis” by the Greeks and perhaps “leucachates” and 
“cerachates ” It was a very popular gem-stone and an im- 
portant article of trade with Persia until Hellenistic times, 
and never went entirely out of fashion, though the finer 
green variety and the finer agates tended to displace it, 
besides, the stone is common only in South America, 
Ger many , and India (so, and since the first two sources 
were unknown to the Romans, from India probably came 
the enormous chalcedony once m the Marlborough col- 
lection, and the large statuette and cups of "laspis” of 
which Pliny speaks Collections reveal the use of the stone 
in various ways, and that it sometimes appeared as part of 
a sardonyx (35) The sapphmne chalcedony, much favoured 
by the Persians and known to the Romans, is an uncommon 
stone from Siberia, Transylvania, andlndia, whilea separate 
and rare mineral called Sapphmne (the Persian “laspis 
aenz usa ” of Phny ? ), of winch there are at least two antique 
flvn.mplm extant, has been found only m Greenland and 
in the Yizagapatam district m India, so that India was the 
source of these (Sfi) 

Of other chalcedonies, the apple-green Chrysoprase (not 
rimy’s “chrysoprasus,” but his emerald-green Indian 
"laspis”) found m the Urals, m India (whence come very 
fine examples), and since 1740 in Silesia, seems to occur in 
collections <st), while the green kinds known as Prase and 
Plasma (or “mother-of-emerald”) are abundant, especially 
for the later period of the Roman era, and unworked lumps 
of plasma have been found on Roman sites How much ol 
at came from India we cannot tell, bnt at any rate it seen® 
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to be included by Pliny under the names laspis, smaragdus, 
and prasius of which the last named was a common green 
Btone found (if Pliny was right) only in India, and again 
a valueless apple-green stone " sandaresus” was named 
after its Indian source, and to-day much plasma comes from 
India, particularly northof the Bhima river, from the Kistna 
and Godavan nver-beds, and from Kandahar, besides 
Egypt and Germany. When Pliny speaks of very large 
"emeralds,” and of the Indian chrysoprase capable of being 
hollowed into cups, I take it that he refers to Indian 
plasmas (38). 

The opaque “Bloodstone” and the translucent "Helio- 
trope” or “girasol,” both of them m reality one species 
heliotrope, are red-marked green chalcedonies which, aB 
collections shew, came into favour only from the second 
century AC onwards In Pliny the opaque red-spotted 
prasius (blood-stone) appears among the less important 
stones, and he gives only India as a source; unimportant 
too was the translucent heliotrope reputed to come from 
Ethiopia, Africa, and Cyprus Perhaps Pliny was relying 
upon information derived long before from the secretive 
Phoenicians, for these stones now come almost entirely from 
India with agates(3fl), being brought from the Deccan traps, 
especially the Kathiawar diBtnct, to Cambay for polishing, 
other regions being unimportant Before passing on to the 
jaspers, into which the heliotrope merges, we must notice 
that Pliny’s white-stnped species of prasius coming from 
India is a striped chalcedony whioh ocoursin collections (*o>. 

It is difficult to trace definitely to India the vanous Jaspers 
used by the Romans, but Pliny’s emerald-green laspis 
from India perhaps moludes the green jasper of the Urals 
and India hut we cannot tell whether or not Indian laspis 
means chalcedony. Green jaspers were much favoured m 
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Bed jasper was much esteemed m the Soman Empire, 
especially in its decline, and was known as “haematitis” 
attnbuted to Afnoa, Arabia, and above all Ethiopia by 
Plmy, who knew nothing of the British and German 
sources. Bright red stones are common m the rocks of the 
Nerbudda and Sone valleys, and ordinary red jasper often 
oocnrs among Deccan agates, polished at Cambay. The 
very fine vermilion and the rarer deep crimson kind of our 
antique collections are now found onlyin Mexico, butPhnyh 
haematites (which seems to have been got originally from 
Am.Tnn.Ti and African intermediaries) seems to be the deep 
red kind and his vermilion "corallis” (the coral of North- 


west India m Dionysios Penegetes?) from India and Syene 
(which indicates African intermediaries) the vermilion 
Vind The best pieces of blaok jasper or touchstone, occur- 
ring in collections, now come from India, and blaok jasper 
is found often on antique nicolos, more rarely on onyxes 


and sardonyxes, and jaspers of other colours occnr on 
onyxes and chalcedonies Pliny speaks of a pale tawny 
variety of haematites called “menm” by the Indians, and 
the ribbon, blue, and yellow jaspers (all of which have 
Indian sources) occur m extant collections (48) 

The “astena" of India and Carmama, or else the “zmi- 
lampis,” which was supposed to be found in the Euphrates, 
included apparently the quartz Catfs-eye which comes to 
Cambay from near Madras, from Burma, perhaps from 
Malabar, but above all from Ceylon and tbe Deccan traps, 
especially RatanpurttS), while another quartz called Aven- 
tunne, found chiefly in the Urals but also apparently in 
Bellary, Madras, and occurring in collections, was perhaps 
the very brilliant and costly Indian “samdastros of Phny, 
who by indicating South Arabia and the Gwntesas 
other sources, echoes the tames when CarthagmiaM, Phoe- 
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The fine purple Amethyst was very popular m the Hel- 
lenistic and Homan periods, and fine extant examples and 
the amethyst cups of which we read shew that large pieces 
were often obtained (45). To-day good amethysts come from 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, the Urals, South America, 
and above all as pebbles from the gem-gravels of Ceylon, 
the rivers of India and Burma rarely producing them (46). 
The sources other than Indian were quite different in the 
time of Plmy, but even m his time “ India” was the most re- 
nowned source, producing five kinds — purple, imitated by 
the purple-dyers, inferior sapphire-coloured (called socon- 
dion by the Indians), two kinds very pale, and another 
(garnet?) wine-red (47) The Romans obtained the Ceylonese 
pebbles in Tamil ports, probably through a Becret of trade, 
for Pkny does not mention Ceylon hare at all At least one 
of our extant Homan amethysts is a polished pebble of the 
typical Ceylonese type, and one or two other splendid 
antique amethysts are perhaps similar in origin (*8) 

Some of the yellow quartz called "Citrine” comes from 
Ceylon and the Urals and was perhaps included in the 
chryeolithoi” of the Greeks (48), while the pink Hose-quartz 
(PUnj^B purple-tinged and rose-tinged “laspides”?) comes 
from the Urals, India, and Ceylon besides Bavana, Brazil, 
and so on Both occur in collections ( 50 ) 

Pure crystallised silica or rock Crystal, which was m use 
m very early times, was obtained in Alabanda, Orthosia, 
Cyprus, perhaps the Red Sea regions, and later on the Alps, 
but above all others was preferred Indian crystal, a state- 
ment of Plmy borne out by Strabo and Martial ( 61 ). The 
mineral has been worked m many places in India, parti- 
cularly at Aurangpur near Delhi, Burma, Kalabagh, Kash- 
mir, Sambhalpur, the Godavari basin, Mom, Haiderabad, 
Tankara, the Rajmahal hills, and the Punjab still produce 
it, and V ellum is famous for cutting and polishing ( 52 ). The 
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Greeks and Romans used it (53) for rmg-stones, models in 
the round, hand-balls, burning-lenses, and so on, but the 
wealthy Romans of the Empire need crystal above all as 
drinking cups, particularly for cool or iced drinks, and these 
vessels are frequently associatedwith the myrrhineas marks 
of wealth, luxury and extravagance Pliny gives examplea 
of these large cups and howls, some of them from India, and 
of the high prices and foolish whims connected with the 
possession of them The richer classes had keepers of 
crystal-cabinets and named their crystal cups Most of the 
large examples came ready-made from India, hnt some- 
times they were made on the way m Alexandria, the large 
masses noted by a Chinaman m Syrian architecture like- 
wise sorely came from India In comparison an ordinary 
glass cup cost hardly anything (fit) 

Thus the trade in Indian crystal was an important one. 
When Pliny speaks of the unequalled excellence of Indian 
rock-crystal glass, he refers, it seems, not to Chinese porce- 
lain hut to a rock-glass made m Ceylon, if we may so judge 
from a passage in the Sinhalese Miahatamsa, even to-day 
what is apparently rock-crystal glass is made by the Chinese 
at Po-shan-hien in Shantung (66) The Greeks knew well 
1 that the Indians could stain rock-crystal into the colours 
of real precious stones, and Pliny refuses to give informa- 
tion abont the treatises extant on the subject! The Indians 
stall make these imitations r«o) 

The case of the Opal, highly prized m ancient tunes, is 
curious To-day it comes from America, Australia, and 
above all Hungary, not from India, which Pliny expressly 
states was the sole source Perhaps the opal, beloved by 
I ndiana, was obtained by them through Scythian tabes 
and then sent westwards The same applies to the hydro* 
phan e opal of Saxony, known to the Romans, on the otter 
hand, the cacholong opal comes chiefly from Central Asia 
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and this stone too the Romans obtained, while Pliny’s 
"sandastros” from India was perhaps matrix of opal, and 
non-opalescent opals are fairly common now in the Deccan 
traps Thus perhaps all opals came from India and throngh 
India, the Sanskrit "upala” (precious stone) being per- 
haps borrowed by the Bast from North Europe and then 
passed on by India to the Greeks Pliny shews how valu- 
able the stone was, how frequently it was imitated, and 
how huge a price could be paid for fine large examples, 
apparently two million sesterces (57). 

Of the stones produced by oxides of metals, the bard 
corundums of to-day (Tamil kwrrandwm) formed an im- 
portant part of Rome’s oriental trade, for the coloured 
kinds (notably rnby and sapphire) fit for gem-stones come 
chiefly from Ceylon, and also from Salem, Rewa, Burma, 
and Siam. For marble-sawing and polishing the Romans 
often used excellent “Ethiopian” and slightly inferior 
"Indian sand” (all of it coming really from India) — that is, 
either Emery-powder which is frequent m South India and 
abundant in the Rewa State, or the common Corundum 
from Malabar, the Carnatic, Bengal, Tibet, China, and so 
on, still used for stone-working Sometimes this corundum 
forms gem-stoneB of whioh antique collections have a few 
examples (68) 

The Sapphire (hyadnthos, Arabic jacut) was very well 
known to the Romans and the Byzantines and received 
names according to its colour. Ceylon has always been 
renowned for its sapphires of Ratnapura,Rakwane, Matara, 
and other places; Battambangin Siam (since 1870), Ghan- 
tabun and Krat, the Zanskar range of Kashmir , and Upper 
Burma, also produce them, the only African source is 
Madagascar; the European sources are unimportant, the 
Bohemian sources were unknown to the Romans; Australia 
and America were outside their range (69); Pliny’s European 
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sapphires seem to be really amethyst and citrine quartzes. 
Wo are left then with this sapphires and golden yellow 
chrysohthi were sent by Ethiopia, bat the Indian and 
sometimes the Boctnan were preferred, the Arabian being 
despised; lenoochrysi,mebohrysi, and xanthi (pale, honey- 
coloured, and orange-coloured sapphires or corundums) 
were sent from India, which with Ethiopia sent also the 
"mlion” (another sapphire — Sanskrit mlammi and nilor 
ratna, mla — dark blue) I take Pliny's Bactnan stones to 
be TTimtiimrian sapphires, the Ethiopian to be Indian stones 
in the hands of Abyssunans, and the Indian chrysohthi to 
be yellowish sapphires such as are still sold m Ceylon to- 
day as “topazes.” For the author of the Pervplus found 
sapphires at Muzms and Nelcynda only, whither evidently 
all sapphires, including the now scarce Indian supplies 
from Salem, Malabar, the Cauvery, and the Upper Godar 
van, were sent, for Ptolemy is the first to give Ceylon as 
a source aud much later Cosmas knew that they were 
abundant there and implies that they were a cause of the 
lo calisat ion of trade there m his day, and extant Byzantine 
sapphires include many fine stones 
Probably a considerable quantity of sapphires and other 
corundums was brought by the Indians to the Axunufces 
and passed on by them and the Arabians, perhaps by land, 
for at one tune Meroe was a dep6t for precious Btones and 
Ethiopia and North Africa are frequently mentioned aa 
sources for gems and marbles Otherwise we must deduce 
exhaustion or loss of once productive African aunffl m. 


Ptolemy, Sohnus, and Cosmas reveal the inorease ra 
ledge of sapphires, but of course in later writers todia 
means no more than East Africa (n> The hard sapphire 
first came into use as a gem-stone m the Graeco-Homan 
period, and extant examples shew us its use 
unengraved, as was natural) in jewellery and rings and shew 
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too the quantities obtained under the Byzantine Empire 
Engraved sapphires one-half and even one inch rode, the 
so-called signet of Constantins II (a sapphire of 53 carats) 
and a perforated stone of Hadrian's tune are all extant 

The identification of Pliny's “astena” from India (diffi- 
cult to cut) and Carmania (preferred) and of his “ astnon” 
from Patalene and Carmania (whence came the best) is un- 
certain. They Beem to include sunstone, moonstone, and 
girasol or star sapphire, at any rate the last named which 
comes largely from Ceylon and India «S). A very rare 
corundum called the green ruby may be included m Pliny’s 
“Scythian emerald,” hut this ib quite uncertain (64). 

Generally we cannot tell when the words “lychnis” and 
“anthrax” (Latin “ carbnnonlus”) mean garnet, and when 
they mean ruby, hut the fine red Ruby was used by the 
Romans unengraved, as collections shew, in rmgs and 
jewellery, and one of the “anthraces” of Theophrastos, the 
“lychnitis” of Solrnus, and the best “lychniB” of Pliny 
found in Indian regions and attributed by one writer to the 
Hydaspea, are probably the ruby, which now comes above 
all from Upper Burma, Siam and the gem-gravels of Ceylon, 
much more rarelyfrom Mysore and Salem, the Cauvery and 
other rivers, and Badakshan and Jagdalak, near Kabul j 
hence perhaps the “Hydaspes” rubies (es). The inferior 
spinel ruby coming ohiefly from Upper Burma, and then 
Ceylon, Siam, and Badakshan, and the balas orhalais ruby 
from Badakshan are both representedamong extant Roman 
gem-stone3 (66). The Romans may also have known the 
corundum Cat 1 8-eye (not quartz cafs-eye) which occurs 
above all in Ceylonj much of it is really a form of our very 
hard Chrysoberyl of which only the kind called cymophane 
can possibly have reached the Romans, chiefly from Ceylon 
and also from Burma and India, especially Rajpipla; it is 
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almost certainly Pliny’s "chrysoprasns” of Tt.^ and a 
few antique examples of this chrysoberyl still survive. 
Whether the vanety called Alexandrite, from the Urals 
and the gem-gravels of Ceylon, was known to the Homans 
we cannot tell ( 67 ). 

The emerald and the beryl (closely related stones, as 
Pliny knew) were very highly prized by the Romans As 
a general rule the Emerald was not an export from hut an 
import (os) into India sent in the Byzantine era at least 
through the Axnmites, but Indian emeralds are referred 
to, a Sanskrit name irutrakata ( smaragdos ) is borrowed for 
the stone, and Pliny’s best “ Soythian” em eralds must have 
come from a source in the Urals rediscovered m 1830, and 
his “Baotrian” were perhaps the same (unless both Lands 
were aquamarine-beryls of the Ural and Altai mountains) 
The Indians made crystal "beryls” and "emeralds” and 
perhaps sent them by land-rontes with real stones, whence 
we get supposed Pontic beryls and Persian and Median 
emeralds in Pliny (so). 

The Beryl or Aquamarine was also very highly favoured 
by the Romans; the sea-green aquamarines were valued 
more than the blue, and were more preferred than gold, 
hut nine kinds are given by Isidore, seven by Pliny, who 
says they were rarely found outside India All Pliny’s 
oriental emeralds may have been aquamarines, revealed 
to the West by Alexander’s conquests. Beryls •'.re found not 
only in Brazil and Saxony, but also in the Ural and Altai 
mountains (whence come very large masses which remind 
us of the huge “emeralds" spoken of by ancient writers), 
m the Toda hills, at Padiyur in Coimbatore, and at Kan- 
g&yatn in the Punjab; they are rare m Burma and in the 
gem-gravels of Ceylon Three important Indian mines are 
recorded at Padiyur, at Punnata m the south-west of 
Mysore, and at Yamyambadi in the district of Salem The 
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beryls of Coimbatore were at least partly controlled by 
the Cheras— they would be sent down the Ponnani to 
Tyndis and so to Muzans, those from Pannata would be 
sent to JTaura (Cannanore) and so to MuziriB, those of Salem 
would go to the Chola coast and then round. At any rate the 


its beryls. By the tame of Ptolemy sources Pannata and 
Ceylon were known or heard of — a distinct advance upon 
the knowledge of Pliny and the author of the Penplus ffo). 
Soon the Romans knew that the name /JijpvXXos was derived 
from the Indian (Sanskrit Vaidwrya , Velv/rvyci). Of the large 
quantities of Homan coins found in the Coimbatore district, 
where splendid six-sided beryl-prisms are found, many 
were possibly given in exchange for beryls The stoneB 
were often polished in their original shape and worn by 
ladies as "oylindn” m their ears, and two inscriptions of 
Spam shew how highly valued they were; the Romans even 
decorated bowls with them, and they seem to have been 
even more widely usedamong the anoientlhdians, according 
to Pliny, and good forgeries were frequent tti). At Rome 
they became suddenly popular, as PropertiuB and other 
writers and Augustas himself shew, at the beginning of 
the Empire, and Beryllus occurs as a name. Splendid en- 
graved examples are extant and also splendid polygonal 
columns which are doubtless relics of Rome’s Indian 
trade (78). 

Lapis Lazuli (fr£vij>apot, *uavos), which comes from Persia, 
Tatary, Tibet, China, and above all Badakshan, hence 
being attributed to Scythia, Persia, and the Hindu Kush, 
was nevertheless asonbed to India and Ethiopia as well, 
because as the Pervplus shews, this non-Indian material 
reached the Greeks at Barbancon on tbe Indus and it 
appears m the Digest-list. Collections shew that though 
known very early, it was used by the Romans chiefly at a 
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late period (78). It passes through India on its way to Europe 
even to-day. 

Certain Garnets, popular among the Greeks and Homans, 
especially m jewellery (7*), were included under av6pa{ } 
&n(6vcrrot and kvxyis, common garnets are found in many 
regions, hut Alexander’s campaigns first made them 
popular There is no sign whatever that the Romans knew 
anything of the sources in Bohemia, Silesia, Tyrol and 
Hungary whence come deep red pyropes and other garnets, 
so that the extant antique pyropes must have come from 
India, where they are extensively worked, especially at 
Jeypore (Jaipur) To India also we muBt attribute the 
extant examples of purple-tinted pyropes called to-day 
AJmandines, clearly in my opinion to he identified with 
Pliny's "Carthaginian carhunouh” and with hiB gem called 
"Indica,”and the violet-tinted pyropes called Synam (not 
Syrian) garnets, which I take to he Pliny’s “amethysbz- 
ontes carhuncuh," the best of all, and hiB Indian Btone 
called "Ion”<7« The almandmes, common in India, are cut 
in Delhi, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Godavari, Orissa, Haiderabad, 
and so on, they occur with other garnets in Yizagapatam, 
Tnchmopoly, TinneveDy, and Burma, but they are found 
above all in the gem-gravels of Ceylon Jaipur produces 
the best Synams, and Cambay and Broach have always 
been the chief empona for convex-cut garnets called car- 
buncles, so that the Romans also got them at Baiygaza, 
yet they are prepared also m South India, Ceylon, Calcutta, 
and Pegu, so that we may identify the alabandenon 
exported from Kavmpaddmam, according to Cosmos, with 
these gamete, and similar stones were got perhaps at 
Muzins and Nelcynda also with other transparent gems (W 
The magnificent antique examples of pyrope, almandme, 
and Synam gamete still surviving (77) are sure relics of the 
trade in smaller Tnrhan gamete But Indian almandme and 
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common garnets are often found as large pieces and m 
Tuflm small dislies are carved out of them The Romans 
must have traded m these, for Pliny speaks of cnps cut out 
of “lychnis,” and vessels capable of holding a pint and cut 
out of Indian "carhuncnh,” and there are extant large 
antique garnet cnps and also flat garnet plates obtained 
from Etruscan and Byzantine remains Some may have 
come from the large masses of garnet still found m East 
Af near— for Pliny mentions Ethiopian “carbunculi”(78) 
The reddish-brown garnets called “ Cinnamon-stones” 
(or hessomte), which as gem-stones come almost entirely 
from Ceylon as pebbles, are found in collections and are 
perhaps Pliny’s “chryseleetn”(7B) 

The Chrysolite or pendot, which seems to have been the 
“topasaos” of the Greeks, was an export from Egypt and a 
Bed Sea island (probably the island of St John or Zeboiget) 
to India, and the “topazios” is not attnbuted to India ex- 
cept by Dionysios, yet the chrysolite is found in Ceylon 
and Pegu and may have been one of Pliny’s “ohrysohthi,” 
“chrysoberulli,” or "chrysoprasi”<80) 

Zircon or Zirconium Silicate is called also Hyacinth or 
Jacinth when it is red or orange, Jargoon if it is not. Almost 
all that is used as gem-stones comes as pebbles from the 
gem-gravels of Ceylon and New South Wales; Indian, 
Bohemian, and other sources being unimportant ( 81 ). There 
are extant many small Hellenistic and Roman jacinths, but 
there is also a fine model of a bull and other fine jacinths, 
and cameos which indicate Roman trade with Ceylon (88). 
Jacinths were perhaps known to Pliny as honey-coloured 
or tawny "chrysohthi,” or more likely porous “Arabian 
chrysohthi” and amber-coloured “ lyncuna” — stones which 
both Pliny and extant collections shew were going out of 
fashion during the first century A.C (83) Both jacinth and 
jargoon seem to be included in Pliny's Indian “mono,” 
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var. led “mormono,” and large extant jargoons of anient 
date have been discovered I do not know what the 
“pantarbes” was, but if the mormono was a scare-goblin 
amulet, the similarity in the meaning of the names suggests 
to me the same stone — jargoon (84) 

The widely cbstnbuted Tourmalines are commonest in 
India, most of the gem-stones coming from Ceylon, but 
we have black and white from the Shan States, green 
from Ceylon, Bengal, Senngapatam, Burma, blue from 
Bengal, yellow and brown from Ceylon, and red (called 
rnbellite, and perhaps included among the “carbunculi” 
and “lychmdes’O from the Urals, Upper Burma and so 
on ( 80 ) All may have reached the Romans through trade. 

I do not think that the felspar called Moonstone is Pliny’s 
“astnon” or Bis "ceraunia,” for nearly all the moonstone of 


Domhara, but it may have been bis “Solis gemma” or his 
“selemtis”, at any rate the Romans used it as a gem- 
stone (86) It is donbtfnl too whether the felspar Snnstone 
of Siberia, Norway, and perhaps India and Ceylon, and 
the Amazon (e)-stone of Amenoa, Madagascar, and the 
Urals, can he identified in Pliny, unless we seek the 
amazon- stone (of which there are ancient cylinders but no 
genuine Roman examples) m Pliny’s Persian “tanos” and 
Assynan'aumitres ’’Both perhaps reached marts of North- 


west India (87) 

Since the discovery of Jadeite and Nephrite in the earth 
in Europe and America there has been no need to suppose 
a prehistoric fcraffio in Chinese jade, yet in ancient toes 
no reference is made to any green or opaque white stone 
from Silesia, Austria, North Germany and the Alps where 
jadeite and nephrite have been found, and the word 
"laspis” (which must have included jade) seems to 
cognate with the Turkestan yashm, yesTm, Arabic tfwft » 
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so tha t we may suppose that the ancient world did obtain 
nephntefrom the nowfamons sources in Turkestan, Siberia, 
China and Bengal, and jade from Turkestan, China and 
Upper Burma— particularly Khotan in East Turkestan. 
We have antique examples of both jade and nephrite 
extending from early Babylonian and Egyptian eras to 
Gnostic times. All the East, says Pliny, wore “laspis” as 
an amulet (88), but these minerals do not seem to have been 
favoured by the Romans. 

The account given by Pliny of “asbestos” growing in 
the desert places of India and discoveries made in Italian 
and Roman sepulchres shew that the wealthy Romans 
obtained the incombustible fibrous mineral called asbestos 
or ChryBotile, valued it as highly as best pearls, and had 
it woven into wicks, handkerohiefs and shrouds, chiefly 
perhaps in Syria, where Kan Ymg noticed it in A.D 97 . It 
is now found in many places, especially Italy, and also 
Tyrol, Hungary, and Russia, but with the exception of the 
Greek supplies the Romans must have obtained all theirs 
from Cherchen,Badakshan, Afghanistan, Punjab, Garhwal, 
Bhopawar, Chota Nagpur, and Mysore— the chief oriental 
sources (89). 

The phosphate Turquoise (green, blue) is found to-day 
chiefly m Persia (Khorasan) and Turkestan, and especially 
near Maaden, stones of Silesia and Saxony being much 
inferior; the Romans knew of the oriental sources only, 
for the “callama” (with the turbid “callaaca”) or green 
turquoise came from peoples of the “Cauoasos” or Hith!™ 
Kush, and (best) from Cannama, and was exported from 
Barbaricon on the Indus, appearing m the Digest-liBt. Tna™ 
is the centre of distribution even to-day The stone be came 
popular quite suddenly m the Augustan penod, the 
emerald-green stones being valued most highly, appar entl y 
it is the green kind which gave its name, as papyri indicate, 
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to coloured fabrics, and we have excellent antique examples 
in jewellery, engraved with cameos, and modelled in the 
round Collections too shew that the Romans used the blue 
turquoise also — Pliny’s “oallais,” enumerated among the 
less important stones (flo) 

Sometimes the Romans obtained the fossil resin Amber 
from India, as well as the German tnbes, if we are to 
believe that Archelaos, King of Cappadooia under Tiberius, 
really received supplies from India with the pine bark stall 
sticking on* If not copal, this would be Burmese amber 
from the Hukawng valley, or else Baltic amber Bent to 
TVn-lig. (as it is to China to-day) and then to the West (fli) 
Normally however amber was imported to India by the 
Romans, as we shall see 

I cannot identify the stones atizoe, ampludanes, cheloma, 
e ume oea, zoramsceus, and others resembling obsidian, all 
attributed by Plmy to India, and therefore pass them 
over (92) Nor is it possible to prove any trade m such Indian 
stones as are found m large bulk, nevertheless the magni- 
ficent Indian columns which adorned the dining-room of 


IndianMarblesuch asisqnamed at Makrana in Rajputana, 
in the Nerbudda valley, and at Raialo m Ulwar (93), while 
the oriental Alabaster, a marble so popular in ancient times 
for making perfume boxes or jars, came at least in part 
from Carmania and India, according to statements made 
byPUny(9« It was called “onyx.” 

What we have said so far about mineral-produots illus- 
trates the abiding characteristic of Rome’s traffic i wi 
Indiar— it was a traffio in luxuries (95). As we shaJLt see, 
the metals were more important as articles of impo on 
to, rather than exportation from, India, but there wastoo 
a considerable importation of oriental metals to the Roman 
Empire 
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About the time of Augustus Chinese Tutenag(ue)or white 
copper seems to have reached the Roman Empire as a 
substitute for silver, for we hear of a “copper” flagon of 
“Indian” workmanship, exactly resembling silver (96). But 
there can have been no extensive trade here. Copper itself 
was exported from Barygaza to the Persian Gulf when the 
Penplus was written, and from Kalyana in the tune of 
CoBmas live centuries later, and this was either Indian 
copper from Kullu, Garhwal, Nepal, Si kkim , and Bhutan 
m the Himalayas, and from Rajputana and southern 
districts, or it was re-exported European metal (97) 

Fine swords made of Indian steel had been famous since 
the time of Ctesias, and the Roman trade m Indian Iron 
and Steel was an important one Since Pliny says that the 
finest of all iron was sent by the Seres with their tissues 
and skins the natural conclusion is that this metal was 
from the province of Shan-Si in China or at least from 
Ferghana But, as SchofE has pointed out, the Penplus 
does not indicate the exportation of silk and steel together 
at the same marts, and we must take Seres as being the 
Cheras of the Malabar coast (98), "Indian” ib the epithet 
applied by the Penplus and by others, and by the Digest- 
list. Now the Pervpbis gives Indian iron with sword-blades 
at Adulis and other African ports, and the author knew 
it came from the interior of Anace, yet did not see the 
metal at any Indian port, so that the Indians sent it m their 
own ships to the Axumites, who kept the secret of produc- 
tion, perhaps allowing the Romans to attribute the metal 
to remote China To-day the Indians make steel m Madras, 
Mysore, Punjab, Kashmir, Bengal, Raipntana, Assam, 
Burma, and so on, but especially Haiderabad, it is no 
wonder therefore that the Greeks attributed it to Anace 
and the Chera Kingdom Their excellent Parthian metal 
was perhaps really Indian. Eventually they learnt the 
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secret of production, for SaumaiBe points out a special Greek 
treatise on the tempering of Indian steel Chwostow may 
he nght m supposing that the bulk of Homan importation 
consisted not of large quantities of ore, hut objects made of 
iron and steel The Romans worked it into fancy cutlery, 
as Clemens shews, and perhaps into armour at Damascus 
(wlnther Indian metal was sent) and at Irenooohs (09) The 
excellence of the steel would heighten the value of the un- 
touched iron, hut neither would come from distant China 

Gold was not regularly an article of trade with India, but 
Winy distinctly states that gold from the Ganges (where 
an Indian gold coin was current) reached the Empire, and 
im plies the same of the famous “ant-gold” of the miners of 
Dardistan and Tibet, whose pick-axes seem to have been 
a cunosity atErythjae WOO) The gold of the Ganges would 
be alluvial gold of the nvers in the Chota Nagpur plateau; 
the gold used by goldsmiths in Madura and sold by traders 
m Kavinpadcbnam and apparently Malabar marts also 
would be gold of Mysore, the washings of Assam and 
Burma still produce gold which was at one time exchanged 
for Chinese silver, the Irawadi, Sitang, Salween, Mekong, 
and Tang-tse-Kiang nvers being pioductive sources of 
gold.Hencethemystenons“gold” and " silver ( ? )” countries 
of the East m ancient writers, and the name Ohryse given 
to Malay, the Irawadi delta, and Burma For the rest, gold 
was imported into India as Roman coin m the south or as 
Arabian bullion m the north-west — this last perhaps for 
the Kushan coma go doi) 

Before discussing the products which the Romans ex- 
ported to India, we must recapitulate the trade-secrets 
whioh, in spite of the loss of their greatest secret the mon- 
soon, the Arabians and Somali managed to retain wholly 
or partly in their possession The secret of cinnamon was 
the most remarkable, being a double one, for the oma 
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found the hark and shoots at Somali and Arabian ports, 
not knowing that they came from India and China, and 
found the leaves at Indian centres without knowing that 
they belonged to cinnamons, the veil being drawn closer 
after Hippalos’ discovery. The spice ginger was in the hands 
of the Nabataeans and Trogodytae and was not traced 
to any far eastern regions until the second century, 
cardamom of Malabar was attributed to Assyria, Syria, 
Armenia, Media, Pontns, Arabia, India (where the author 
of the Periplus however did not see it) and so on through- 
out the first century, and seems to have been a secret 
of the Palmyrenes and of the Parthians, and also of the 
Arabians and others until the second century, when it was 
included in the Red Sea duty-list, and Indian copal was 
a possession of Somali Trogodytes Nabataeans, and 
other Arabians In certain products there was a partial 
secret, thus Indian iron and steel were known by the 
Romans to he Indian but were not found in India by them 
if the intermediaries (Arabians, Axumites, Palmyrenes, 
Parthians) could help it aos), again, lac, sugar, malar, 
ghi, and gingelly-oil, all Indian, were found by the 
author of the Periplus in East African ports, were known 
by him to come from India, and yet he never found them 
there, thongh the first three products are ascribed wholly 
or partly to India by other writers also, again, the Arabians 
succeeded even m Roman times m making the Romans 
eheve that a certain type of onyx- and sardonyx-agate 
was Arabian” and not Indian, and the best agate and 
carnehan (myrrhine) was kept secret by Arabians and 
Parthians until after Hippalos’ discovery men like the 
writer of the Periplus knew well the true Indian source; 
agam certain other precious stones, notably sapphires 
and other corundums, were attributed by the Romans to 
Aast Africa as well as to India, though here agam the 
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same writer knew that oriental sapphires were Indian only. 
Lastly the Chinese kept the true natuie of mlk-pioduction 
secret for centuries, and so did the Indians and Parthians 
when they discovered it, before the second centuiy there 
is slender evidence to shew that there was a leakage along 
the sea-route tinder Augustus, but until the second centuiy 
true Chinese silk was regarded by the Bomans as a plant* 
product We must of course remember that some of Pliny’s 
information came from Hellenistic writers of an age when 
trade with India, was almost entirely conducted through 
intermediaries, and that the partial use of such inter- 
mediaries was geographically inevitable even under the 
Empire, so that Indian products might be ascribed to them 
without any intentional secrecy or deception on their part, 
but m my opmion the seorets which I have traced above 
are established facts 

We can Btate with certainty that in no instance did the 
Greeks themselves by any agreement at all gather in 
person thepioduots of Arabia, Afnca, or India; hence the 
ignorance of cinnamon and the very vague knowledge 
which they had for instance of the climbing pepper-plant 
and the cardamom Pliny gives hardly any exact localities 
of Indian products, and even Ptolemy adds only a few, 
while according to Philostratos the gathering of pepper is 
done by apes (108) Evidently gathering of all products was 
in. the hands of the Indians themselves, even in the cubo 
of beryls, m spite of the Boman coins from Coimbatoie, 
no Boman corns have been found at the pearl-centre 
Colchoi or near the pearl-harbours of Ceylon. The Indians 
kept then own sources secret, while the Tamils kept secret 
the Ceylonese origin of a good deal of what they bo 
Boman subjects 



SECTION B 


THE OBJECTS OF EXPORTATION TO INDIA AND 
THE “DRAIN” OF SPEOIE THITHER 

CHAPTER IV 

A. Articles of Exportation 

In dealing with the imperial products which the Romans 
exported to India in the course of their trade we are con- 
fined to sea-traffic only, because we have no means of telling 
what merchandise was sent to India by land But we have 
a complete list of the merchandise which was exported by 
-sea from the Empire to India, and we also have a complete 
list of the Indian merchandise which was sent by sea to the 
Roman Empire, and we have shewn that with a few ex- 
ceptions these Indian imports were sent by sea only as 
forming the most natural means of carnage during the 
Roman Empire. Therefore we will be justified m taking 
each list as a complete one representing the products 
forming the articles of trade between India and the Roman 
Empire respectively Our information comes chiefly from 
the Peryplus, from remarks scattered here and there m 
Pliny, from oriental sources, and from remarks m other 
Roman writers such as the passage where Philostratos 
speaks of an Egyptian ship such as took Egyptian wares 
to India and exchanged them for Indian merchandise (l) 
That there was a regular commerce in slaves as imports 
of India from the West we may judge from the following 
evidence. A company of Yavana women attendants is a 
regular "feature of the Raja’s court in Indian dramas”; 
for example, "Dushyauta Raja has such a company m the 
‘ Sakv/ntala 1 of Kalidasa,” and the practice can be traced 
back as far as Chandragupta Eudoxos, that remarkable 
man who sought what is now called the Gape Route to 
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India, intended to take to India a supply of young Binging 
slaves for Indian pnnces, and the Penplus says that hand- 
some girls were presented to the king at Barygaza for use 
in his harem, while the (lowticd, which the Pervplua Bays 
were presented to the same king, were apparently not 
simply musical instruments but young slaves with good 
voices, bringing musical instruments as well perhaps; for 
a legend about St Thomas makes an Indian king engage 
a Jew ish slave-girl to entertain by her flute-playing his 
guests on their disembarking, while the dumb Mlecchas who 
acted as guards to Tamil kings were perhaps slaves when 
they were not mercenaries naturally inclined to be loyal 
to their employer rather than to take sides m any dispute 
Thus in India the slaves who were imported from the 
West were always destined to be presents, or at least 
specially selected merchandise, for Indian potentates, and 
the aoTnn may be said of the slave trade which existed even 
with fihiTin. at this era, thus Chinese records state that 
jugglers were sent between 140 and 86 B 0 from Syria 
to China by the Parthian s (a glimpse this of the land- 
traffic), and m A D 120 musicians and jugglers were sent 
from “Syna” to China along the sea-route On the whole, 
therefore, the traffic in slaves exported to the far Bast 
from the Boman Empire (the eastern part of which is 
called "Syna” in Chinese records with special reference 
to Syna proper) may be regarded as having been an im- 
portant one W 

Of the rest of the animal kingdom we can trace nothing 
definite except in one instance, certain animals and Bhells 
were exported from the Boman Empire even as far as 
Pinna, but the horses which were imported into Kavin- 
p addmam from “distantlands beyond the seas” were surely 
sent from Parthia, for Cosmas makes the trade m homes 
between Persia and Ceylon an important one during the 
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sixth century (3). Again, the purple which the Arabians 
exported from Apologos and Ommana in the Persian Gulf to 
Barygaza was doubtless Tynan, but it oounts only as an 
Arabian export to India. But one animal-product stands 
out as the most remarkable of the wares exported to the 
far East— and this is the fine red coral of the Mediter- 
ranean (Corallium rubnrn). The Pervplm says that coral 
was exported to Barbancon, Barygaza, Muziris, and 
Nelcynda in India, and also to the Arabian port Cane, 
probably for re-shipment to India, and the quantities sent 
were so large that by Pliny’s time the supplies were being 
exhausted even in places where they had been plentiful. 
The chief sources of supply were Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
the Baleancs, and the coasts of Italy, Spain and North 
Africa In Gaul, shews Pliny, the tribes were ceasing to 
adorn profusely their Bwords shields and helmets with 
coral because the demand for it among the Indians was 
causing it to become rare even in its chief sources. Now 
Pliny says that the Indian pearl was as highly prized by a 
Roman lady as a head of coral was by an Indian man, and 
coral was held by the Brahmans to be a sacred amulet 
besides an attractive adornment , it is thus possible that the 
Greek merchants exchanged their coral at the Indian marts 
which we mentioned for pearls brought up the coasts from 
the Gulf of Manaar for that purpose. Indian literature tells 
us that traders in coral and pearls frequented Kavmpad- 
dinam of the Chola Kingdom, and this town oontained 
resident Greek merchants, similarly, a poet who visited 
TJraaynr, the ancient Chola capital, speaks of coral and 
pearls together, with rare gems also, and as is shewn by 
the passage m the "Toy oart,” jewellers’ shops m India 
regularly sold coral. Dionysios Pengetes says that towards 
the west of India (he is talking of people round Patalene, 
that ib, the Indus delta) “red coral” was found everywhere. 
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and unless he refers to a red stone, he indicates the abund- 
ance of export from the West in days gone by. Centimes 
later coral was in much demand m the tunes of Marco Polo 
(who notices the great demand for it in Tibet), of Tasco 
da Gama, and of Tavernier, and it was undoubtedly of 
immens e value to the Romans in their trade with India 
and also with China (*), and Chinese records indicate that 
the inferior black coral of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
was sent as well to the far East (S> To-day India is the 
nTnaf market for it By the Romans it was not admired 
The exportation of plant-products was considerable, bat 
they came for the most part from the eastern regions of 
the Empire only. That clothing of flax was widely exported 
to the East from Egypt is clearfrom the outburstof Phny 
on this subject, and the Pen/plus shews that much thin and 
a little spurious (yiBos) clothing, as well as figured linens 
(iroXv/tira), was sent from Egypt to Barbaricon, that all 
sorts were sent to Barygaza, the finest being set apart for 
the long, and that a little thin clothing and figured linens 
were sent also to Mnzms and Neloynda The brightly 
coloured girdles imported into Barygaza were intended 
probably for the Bhils, a Bravidian tribe, who still work 
the carnahan mines We need not doubt that some of this 
^WTnng had come from the inland district of Arsmoe, 
which produced stuffs mentioned on a papyrus and which 
were exported to African marts, and a papyrus records 
the absence m India of a man of Arsmoe, some of the 
inferior stuff may have been brought even from Spam and 
northern Gaul The looms of Syria too must have contri- 
buted a share in these exportations; thus the clothing ex- 
ported by the Arabians from Apologos and Ommana m the 
Persian Gulf to Barygaza and Arabia to suit the tastes of 
the receivers would include naturally Synan fabrics, while 
Glaudian, as some interpret, says that coloured garmen s 
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made m Palestine "were worked np by the “Indians” — 
perhaps real Indians — and Chinese records shew that the 
embroidered fabrics of the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire were preferred by the Chinese to the Babylonian 
fabrics, because they were “polymita” <8). 

In the third century there were considerable opportunities 
for trading m Egyptian papyrus — at least Firmus, who 
caused much trouble to Aurelian, seems to hare earned on 
a great and profitable trade with India (?) in papyrus and 
glue, and it is strange that we have no earlier examples of 
the use of papyrus as an export to the far East (7) At 
any rate there must have been a great demand for it m 
India beginning perhaps only m the third century A C 

The Romans made considerable use of their wines 
(which could be earned as part of a ship’s ballast) m their 
trade with the far East, Laodicean and Italian wines were 
Bent to various places m Africa and Arabia, unspecified 
wines m small quantity to Barbancon; Italian, Laodicean 
and Arabian (date 7 ) wine to Barygaza, where the Italian 
was preferred, and ahont the same qnantity and appar- 
ently of the same kinds to Muzins and Nelcynda So far 
the Pervplus is our authonty (8), but the famous Roman 
wmes perhaps reached even more distant regions, for the 
Indian poet Nakkirar exhortB a Pandya pnnoe to drink in 
peace the cool and fragrant wine brought by the Yavana 
in their good ships (or bottles). Of these wines which were 
evidently so much esteemed by the Indians, the Italian 
kinds must have been largely produced from the plamB of 
Campania, whence were obtained the Falernian, the Stata- 
man, and the Caleman, while the Laodicean speaks for 
itself, for Laodicea abounded m wine of which most was 
imported into Alexandria and so passed on to more eastern 
lands®) 

Another important product was styrax or storax (appar- 
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ently the liquid kind obtained from the sap of Liquidambar 
orientals) sent to Barbancon and Barygaza for use in 
medicines, and exported from Egypt, and, if we may so 
judge from Chinese records, Syria also (W. In A D. 87 Kan 
Y mg reported to the Chinese that the Syrians, after ex- 
tracting as storax the finest qualities from odoriferous 
plants, sold the residne to foreign peoples, and that the 
storax sent to China passed through many handH and lost 
fragrance This may account for the cheap ointment sent 
to Barygaza besides the very finest quality given to the 
king there (ID. Another interesting fact is revealed by 
Chinese literature, and that is the transplantation to Canton 
before A D 300 of the finger-nail flower or Henna, not from 
India or Parthia, where the plant grows besides the Levant 
bntfrom “Syna”(W, and thmgslike thismake ns wonderhow 
much exportation of Bom an goods to the far East increased 
during the period of prosperity in the second century, and 
dunng the monetary decline of the third century. 

The trade m the remaining plant-products which we can 
trace Btands on a different footing from the others, as will 
be seen Thus it has been conjectured that the Sweet 
Clover ( Tnfolium meltlolus), obtained chieflyjnCampania, 
Crete, Chalcidice, and at Cape Sumon, and sBnt from 
Egypt to Barygaza, was destined to be manufactured into 
chaplets by Indians for re-exportation back to the Homan 
Empire, though the plant had medicinal uses as well 0*), 
while the following were not imperial exports at all- 
dates, which were imported from the Persian Gulf to 
Barygaza cm) and probably did not enter into Borne a ex- 
port brads, and frankincense, which must have been use 
for exchange both by Arabians and by Boman subjects. 
For it has been supposed that frankincense, which was 
imported into Barbancon alone of Indian marts known 
to the author of the Pervphts, waa given there in exchange 
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for silk yarn or thread brought thither from China; both 
Arabians and Roman sub]ects ■would naturally bring the 
incense — (the Romans procuring it on their way to India) — 
which would ultimately reach the Chinese by whom it was 
highlypnzed; and in return the silk yam sent from China 
to the mouth of the Indus would ultimately reach Arabia 
and Syna for making the part-silk fabrics for which those 
regions were so famous (is) We can guess too that the 
Somali sent frankincense m exchange for Chinese cinna- 
mons which they passed on to the Romans A Tamil poem 
speaks perhaps of frankincense in Kavmpadcbnam of the 
Chola Kingdom, and even to-day frankincense is sent to 
Bombay for exportation to Europe and to ChinadS). 

The mineral-products which were exported by the Roman 
Empire were few but striking In the drat place the Indians 
required during the period of the Roman Empire supplies 
of base metals chiefly for the native currency, which was 
of lead mostly, alloyed with copper or tin, and the Roman 
Empire supplied that demand chiefly from the western 
provinces. As for silver and gold, silver was uncommonly, 
gold hardly ever used by the ancient Indians for comage, 
hut both metals were legal tender. Now Cosmas says that 
copper was found at Kalyana m his day, and at a much 
earher date Ptolemy speaks of numerous copper mines m 
further India, hut Pliny says that India had neither brass 
nor lead,bnt exchanged precious stones and pearls for those 
metals, and the Periplus says that lead, copper, and fan 
were imported into Barygaza and into Muzins and Nel- 
cynda,andso we may conclude thatlndiawas not producing 
those metals m the first century A.O., but depended on the 
West for her supplies 0.7). 

The exportation of lead seems to have exceeded that of 
the other two metals. Together with copper, it was imported 
into the chief western marts of India mainly for the native 
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coinages, but it was also alloyed with a little tin (imported ' 
from the Roman Empire to the same Indian marts) and 
made into thm sheets for providing foils m themanufacture 
of mirrors ( 18 ) It was m providing this lead and tin that 
the most western provinces of the Roman Empire were 
particularly important from the point of view of its trade 
with India The finest lead came from Spam, the mine at 
Baebelo having yielded at one time as much as 300 pounds 
daily, the central source was Carthago Nova, and other 
supplies were obtained from the Ebro valley, Baetica, Gaul 
and other regions, including Caprana of the Balearic is- 
lands, but both for ordinary uses and for exportation to 
India the lead of Britain (from the Mendips, from near 
Wiroxeter, Tamworth, Matlock, and so on) was taking tho 
place of supplies from other sources, it was easier, Phny 
implies, to dig up lead m Britain than it was in Spam, and 
it is probable that the demand for lead within the Roman 
Empire and without in the for East was exhausting the 
wines of Spam (whence lead with tin, iron, and silver had 
been brought eastwards before the destruction of Tyre), 
for the hoards of lead stamps found at Carthago Nova 


dwindle in the second century A 0 (W. 

The copper too was required for comage by the Indians, 
and ancient Indian inscriptions frequently occur on that 
metal The copper which the Pervplus sayB was exported 
from Barygaza to Ommana and Apologos m the Persian 
Gulf was perhaps surplus European metal exported to 
Malabar and Barygaza and thence re-shipped by Indians 
to the Persian Gulf, probably when Rome and Parthm were 
at war Plmy, too, has iron, copper, arsenic, and red lead 
as products of Carmama shipped to the Persian Gulf ana 
the Red Sea ports for marketing The mam source or 
European copper was the island of Cyprus with its mines 
at Amathos, Soli, and Canon, of which the Roman govern- 
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meat had complete control. The mines of tlie Lelantme 
plain had long been exhausted and more recently the mine 
in Gaul owned by Lma had failed likewise, but the Yatt- 
drevange of to-day, and also Lyon, the Bergomates, Comum, 
Sulmo,and North Wales all supplied the metal, and sources 
other than these and those of Cyprus were insignifi- 
cant^). 

The importance of tin as a western import into India is 
shewn by the fact that at a fairly late date the Sanskrit 
tongue borrowed its word ( kastira ) for tin from the Greek 
KoWrfpos; the Indians used it with lead to make mirror 
foils, and in other ways European tin, with copper, coral, 
and storax was often re- shipped from Cane to India, but 
most of it was brought directly in Greek shipping tsi) 
The Romans of the early Empire obtained nearly all their 
tm from the mines of Lusitania and Gallaecia m Spain, 
especially after Pliny’s tune, the Cornish and Insh sources 
being hardly touched, and the metal was brought by sea 
through the Straits of Gibraltar rather than by land. Now 
the metals, coral, and perhaps clothing from these western 
and north-western regions were exported in very large 
quantities to India, which sent, in return for British lead 
for instance, pearls and gems as Pliny says, besides spices 
and so on in order to supply the rich and “Romanised’ 
populations of Gaul and Spam especially Hence at Malaca 
in Spam Syrians exchanged oriental wares for Spanish 
metals, and an oriental pearl-merchant traded at Ementa. 
In Gaul, too, dwelt Orientals, and Massiliotes frequented 
Egypt where Narbonese pottery has been found. Perhaps 
then m the early Empire western merchants went all the 
way to India through Egypt and back after Hippalos’ 
discovery. We hear of voyages from Massiha, from Narbo, 
and from Spam to Alexandria, Seneca notes the shortness 
of a voyage between Spam and India, and Lucian suggests 
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travel from the Pillars of Heracles to India. Moreover about 
A D 600 direct voyages between Britain and Alexandria for 
tin caused no surprise ( 22 ) 

Syria and Egypt sent asbestos-cloth to China, but ire 
cannot tell whether the fabrics were sent also to India, 
whioh was itself a source of the raw mineral, as we have 
seen. Such an article of commerce would tempt nch buyers 
anywhere ( 23 ), and probably India got some from Borne. 

Three other minerals have a place here, but their use by 
the BnmanR as exports to India was peouhar, like their 
importation thither of frankincense Thus the sulphide of 
antimony (tm/i/it), used for ointments and eye-tmotures 
and found chiefly' in East Arabia and in Carmama, was sent 
to Barygaza and to Muzins and Nelcynda, to the same 
marts was brought the red sulphide of arsenic called real- 
gar obtained in Persia and Carmania for use as a medicine, 
while to Muzins and Nelcynda alone was brought orpiment 
to provide a yellow paint (21) The Romans must have 
obtained these chiefly on the way to India, all three 
substances are still important as articles of commerce sent 
thither The last occurs on old Indian and Ceylon paintings. 

It is interesting to note here that the ancient Indians 
must have used widely the products of Roman industries 
in lamps and vases, for m Tamil poems occur references to 
Yavana vases and lamps, and bronze vessels of a European 
and first-century type have been found m megalithie tombs 
of the Nilghin hills (Chera Kingdom) (26) Costly silver ves- 
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The gold which the Arabians exported as bullion from 
Apologos and Ommana to Barygaza was perhaps destine 
for the Kushan monarohs, as we shall indicate ( 2 ?) 

Amber is not mentioned by the FervpTm as an impenw 
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r m India for pearls and other precious things, and it even 
: reached China from the Homan Empire, but the Indiara 
must hare obtained most of their amber from the Baltic 
: across south Russia through the “Scythian” tribes (SB). 

The Penplm does not mention articles of jewelry either, 
r but western gems have occurred m India and were imitated 
r there, and they reached China by the sea-route. We should 

: expect too that reference would be made to the emeraldB 
: of Egypt, which were certainly exported to India by the 
; Axumites m the sixth century A..0 , hut in fact the only 
, gem-stone recorded by the Penplua as an export to India 
- is the chrysolite sent from Ethiopia and the Red Sea 
to Barbancon, Barygaza, and Muzms and Neleynda. 
; Probably the emeralds would hare to compete with Indian 
, beryls and Baotnan emeralds and so appeared only late 
< in Indian commerce (S9) The idea of taking precious 
r stones of any kind to India would appear unnatural to 
, most merchants who knew India as the most famous 
, source for them. 

, The last of the imperial exports to the East with which we 
, have to deal is glass, and this material was of considerable 

importance m Rome’s trade with India. Alexandria, Tyre 
, and Sidon were famous for their works in glass, which 
i spread all over the Empire and very far beyond ( 30 ) Thus 
i crude glass was exported from Alexandria to Barygaza, 

, Nelcynda and Muzins, doubtless for makmgmirrorsbesides 

vessels, and vessels of glass were imported into Barbancon , 
and moreover much Greek glass reached even China as is 
, shewn by Chinese annals which record glass of several 
different colours, received as a present (it is said) from the 
i West by the Emperor Tsaou-tsaou in the beginning of the 
third century A.c Glass vases imitating metal vases have 
i keen found both in Kuban and in the far East, and these 

, appear to have been made in Alexandria. A fine Alex- 
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andrxan glass vase was found in the Chinese province of 
Honan Khotan m East Turkestan was famous during the 
early- centuries of the Christian era for its glass wares and 
for its copper tankards, the materials having come pre- 
sumably from the West By way of Khotan or from Khotan 
must hare come the Yue(h)-chi glass-maker who arrived 
m China soon after the Emperor Tsaou-tsaouhad received 
his "gift” of western glass, and who taught the art of 
glass-making to the natives Tsaou-tsaou belonged to the 
Wei dynasty and reigned in North China, where at Po- 
shan-hien in Shantung glass-making from native rock still 
goes on. Even m 140 B c the Emperor Wu-ti of the Han 
dynasty had a manufactory probably of opaque glass In 
India, a few small glass objects found m topes, for example 
at Manikyala in the Punjab, and dating from the Christian 
era, were probably made from crude glass imported from 
the West, while fragments found at Bahmanabad m the 
Indus region are "hardly distinguishable from the Roman 
glass of the imperial period” (si) 


B The Advene Balance 

Our list is now complete, and we cannot help being struck 
by its smallness in comparison with the list of imports 
received by the Empire from India, and that the noteworthy 
difference between the respective quantities is no mere 
accidental illusion produced from any lack of material in 
our extant sources is revealed with certainty by other 
considerations. Thus within the Empire we find that stops 
plying between Puteoli and Alexandria (the route t_a en 
by the greater part of Rome’s trade with the far East) 
always returned to the Egyptian capital less heavily a 
tta^they left far Italy, and tie -"aer Parte ofAta* 
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the Mediterranean; still more striking is the fact of a guild 
of “saburram” or stevedores, who oamed ballast into ships 
which, having arrived with a cargo at the Tiber, needed 
amake-np load for a return journey eastwards ( 32 ). Again, 
outside the eastern boundaries of the Empire the specially 
large ships being sent to the coast of Malabar, and the need 
felt at Mosyllon for ships still larger than those being used 
when the Penpkis was written — in other words all larger 
vessels used or needed by the Romans in the Indian Ocean 
were not so much for taking imperial products to India 
as for bringing large quantities of Indian products into 
the Roman Empire, and, to speak generally, the veiynature 
of the articles of merchandise which formed this trade 
reveals that the separate articles of exportation from the 
Empire to India, often suited to the tastes of the receivers, 
consisted largely of materials much weightier and bulkier 
than those which were brought from Lidia, if we exoept 
the larger animals which as we have Been came by land and 
formed m reality a part of Rome’s trade with the Parthians . 
m other words, the general quality of Home’s exports was 
weight and bulk rather than large variety and there 
was a tendency to sell inferior goods to people of slight 
culture The conclusion to be drawn is that not only did 
Italy consume more than she produced, not only was Rome 
a city and Latram a district poor m manufactures, so that 
neither is mentioned m the lists of exports m the Pervplus, 
but the Empire taken as one unit was often unable to offer 
to foreign regions m general and to oriental nations in 
particular sufficient products of its own to balance the 
articles imported from them in large quantities, and the 
result of this was the draining away from the Empire of 
precious metals in the form of coined money without any 
adequate return Our task is now to consider this pheno- 
menon from an economic point of view and to form so 
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far as possible an estimate of its effect upon the Unman 
Empire. 

The movement of specie eastwards took place m two 
forms; merchants carrying on large transactions with 
foreign countries found gold com a necessity for a condition 
of wealth and for external commerce, while silver was 
essential for small change, and so, much Roman money 
was taken by Roman subjects to India m order to buy up 
m bulk what they were unable to get by exchanging im- 
perial products m bulk But besides this natural condition 
of wholesale trade there was a deliberate exportation of 
Roman money to India to create a Roman currency there, 
n.nd it is our business to find the real significance of this 
very dangerous use of state coinage Such references as 
occur m extant classical writers apply to exportation of 
com for the first reason The Emperor Tiberius had already 
expressed disapproval of the manner in which Roman 
wealth was being drawn away to foreign lands, but full 


for we find complaints made by writers of the times of 


putation India, Seres (— Cheras*), (see p 393), and Arabia 
drained from the Empire a hundred million sesterces (about 
£1,087,500) every year— “so dearly do we pay for ourluxuiy 
and our women” < 8 «, again, in a more important passage 
he tells ns that India took away from Borne not less than 


return merchandise which w as sold for one hundred tunes its 
original cost, that is to say through expenses incurred on 
the journey This is confirmed by Chinese sources, for in 
the Chin-shu annals we are told that the Parthians and 
Indians traded with the Roman Empire by sea, reaping 

one-tamdreafoM profit* »a oMu^ * 

passage in the Later Han annals reads tenfold and rnphe 
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that “Syria” made the profit, Pliny’s statement seems to 
confirm thehigherestimate(34). The Chinese wroteaccording 
as they viewed the Boman or Indian Bide of the trade and 
noted everywhere the high profits made by the carriers 
and the capitalists of the trade The outburst of Dion 
Chrysostom is a remarkable one (as). He says that the 
Celts, Indians, Iberians, Arabians, and Babylonians levy 
tribute from the Boman subjects not m land or cattle but 
through Boman foolishness. If it is true that some men 
through senseless and luxurious desire send money willingly 
over long stretches of land and sea to people who cannot 
easily set foot upon our territory, surely (says Dion) it is 
altogether a wicked and a shameless thing The foreigners 
providing miserable little stones, yes, and the bones of wild 
beasts, take money, rendering worthless things in return 
for good Pliny is the only one to give ns figures, and it is 
to be noted that of the whole amount one-half and more 
was pouring into India— a proof perhaps of the extent to 
which India had supplanted Arabia and Africa since the 
discovery made by Hippalos, the two passages which we 
gave above have caused much controversy. There are those 
who believe that Pliny was referring only to such traffic 
between India and the West as was conducted along the 
northern route by way of the Caspian and the Black 
Seatefl); others again take it that he omits the cost of the 
pearl trade (si), but I think he refers to the sea-trade by 
way of Alexandria, and that Hirth, Chwostow and others 
are right in believing that Pliny meant to point out that 
over and above the articles actually exported from the 
Boman Empire in return for oriental goods, and the cost 
of carriage and so on of both exports and imports, the 
oriental commerce bronght with it a further heavy oost 
because of the necessity of sending away the precious 
metals in order to pay for merchandise not obtained by 
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barter, and that the ultimate balance of trade was m favour 
of the far East and Arabia, however much individuals 
might profit Chwostow points out that the cost of Asiatic 
importation to the Homan Empire m the time of Pliny 
nearly equals the cost of such importation into Europe 
during the period 1788-1810, and gives the tentative con- 
clusion of Belooh that the cost of Indian imports per head 
of population in the Homan Empire during the reign of 
Vespasian was only 30 per cent lower than the cost per 
head of the population of Europe in 1835, and although, as 
Salvioli well illustrates, the total energy of commerce and 
industry m the ancient world was feeble when compared 
with the conditions of to-day, I think Home’s Indian trade 
does stand apart, and that Chwostow is right when he 
concludes that the volume of exports from India during 
the epoch of the Homan Empire can compare not unfavour- 
ably with the conditions of more modem times (ss) One 
has only to consider the extravagant expenditure incurred 
(as we have seen) in the purchase of oriental luxuries and 
the wealth accumulated at this period by snch men as 
Seneca (3 00,000,000 sesterces) and the imperial freedmen 
Narcissus (400,000,000 sesterces) and Pallas (300,000,000 
sesterces) in order to he convinced that the amounts which 
were quoted above from Pliny cannot have represented the 
value of the whole of the trade with oriental countries and 
in. particular India (39) I am inclined to think that m this 
passage Pliny excludes from his India the Tamils, including 
them instead under the name Seres with special reference to 


the Cheras, whose ports received the bulk of Homan money 
The Penplus shews that m the time of Nero merchants 
brought money to two important regions of India, and 
of these regions the author is careful to give a list of the 
exports and imports as well At Barbancon no com was 
noted as an. import, but to Barygaza were brongbt silver 
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denarii and gold aurei, which were exchanged profitably 
with the local currency, and to Muzins and Nelcynda a 
very large amount of Roman money was sent, of which the 
Periplus does not specify the metal, but undoubtedly both 
gold and silver were included, the gold being brought to 
payfor large loads, particularly of pepper and malabathrum, 
for a Tamil poem speaks of Tavana sbipsbrmging gold and 
taking away pepper (10) The PSrvplus shews that the taking 
of money to the Chera Kingdom was much more important 
than the taking thither of imperial wares, it shews too that 
bringing of com into Barbancon was on a less important 
scale than it was to other places, and we shall see the reason 
for this shortly. 

Exportation of Roman money to India was really inevit- 
able, for the dearth of a commercial coinage was felt so 
much by Sakas that coins of Apollodotos and Menander 
were still current in Nero’s time («>, the Indian comage was 
made chiefly from base metals of little exchange-value m 
international commerce, yet the Tamils, tending to stay in 
India, and allowing the Romans to come to them bringing 
their light and valuable western money with them, accepted 
that money without imitating it. In the story of Apollomos 
by Fhilostratos the question arises of exchanging good 
Roman and Parthian money for “Indian stuff of onchalc 
and black brass with which all who oome to India have to 


buy things” («), but the Periplus shews that at Barygaza 
(for instance) the exchange was made to the advantage of 
the Romans («) In my judgment these two statements re- 
veal two different conditions of exchange. Roman money 
imported into Barygaza was exchanged partly with issues 
of Saka satraps centred in Kathiawar and Malwa and 


striking chiefly silver coins, and partly with issues of 


in silver, besidescopper.Theadvantagem thecom-exchange 


x8 


wc 
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was therefore in exchange of precious metal on both sides 
On the other hand Roman money imported into the lands 
of the Tamils could only be exchanged (if at all) for com 
of base metal, for the Tamils did not com the precious 
metals gold and silver. Now the Greeks would not want to 
carry away base Tamil com m large bulk received as small 
change, and so in dealing with the coinage imported into 
marts of Malabar the Pen/plus does not mention anything 
abont the com-exchange Instead the Greeks dehberately 
esta blishe d a Roman currency of Roman corns in Tamil 
districts This might explain the abundance of Roman coins 
found in South India only. Roman subjects were bound to 
bring their money if they could not persuade the Indians 
to com in precious metals, and they had to use the Indian 
coinage oi baser metal m any case for very small change, 
so that Roman comage of base metal rarely reached India 
until a late penod 

Of the several thousand Roman coins which have been 
foundmlndia the greater part had been brought tothe three 
Tamil Kingdoms during the first century of the Roman 
Empire, and while the discovery of ooinB is regulated by 
chance alone, the available evidence seems to admit certain 
conclusions which may be regarded as fairly certain We 
will take first the finds made m the Deccan, an enormonB 
n umber of silver corns and a large number of gold coins 
have been found m regions corresponding to the three ol 
Tamil States and issued under the stamps of Augustus, 
Tibenus, Gams, and Claudius, but the corns with stomps 
of Tiberius’ reign exceed m number by far those of any 




found, and at reigns suDsequent „ 

W found at an m South India ParaM 

are two othordavalopmontstonote— gold coins of Vespasian 
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and of many succeeding emperors occur in India, but never 
in large numbers; we find groups of less than six instead of 
boards consisting of even more than one hundred and fifty 
coins The other development is a sudden cessation of the 
discovenesm the more southern parts of the Tamil States and 
a shifting to more northern districts, both on the west andon 
the east sides of the Indian peninsula, in some cases beyond 
the limits of the Tamil States altogether, and although all 


theories built on this evidence are liable to be overthrown 
by new discoveries of corns, nevertheless I think that m 
certain directions the evidence is too strong to be resisted 
A gold currency was necessary for a condition of wealth 
and for foreign commerce and the imperial government 
of Borne knew this well and took the initiative in conducting 
commerce by means of gold, during the first century even 
the ParthianB were sufficiently uncommercial to leave the 
Roman emperors a free field for monetary circulation in 
the East, and they allowed the Roman government to have 
the Bole right of coming gold for universal use, for the 
Arsacids of Parthia corned no gold at all and left the silver 
and copper comage of Parthia to the satraps and to the 
towns; only later did the Sassanid rulers of a new Persia 
adopt a system of gold com of their own. Now in the course 
of their sea-trade with India, Roman subjects naturally 
brought gold with th^m to India m order to pay for large 
cargoes of Indian wares, we know even from literary 
sources that they did this, but the question arises— did the 
Romans deliberately export their gold and silver in large 
quantities with the definite object of exchanging it in India 
for native coinage and of creating a Roman currency id 
India? The Periplus shews that importation of both metals 
took place into Barygaza for exchanging, but the an.™ a 
objeot was absent in the case of the more southern Tamil 
States. Numismatic evidence is valuable here. 
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Let ub consider the following single hoards of gold coins 
and then single hoards of silver coins, and see if they offer 
any snre evidence on which to base any sort of conclusions 
The different finds are compiled from the list which Sewell 
gives according to the reigns of the different emperors, and 
from Thurston’s Catalogue, bnt the conclusions drawn are 
independent of their commentaries (41) 


Gold 


(a) Found at Pudukottai, Ohola Kingdom (probably), 
1808 

Of the reign of AugnstuB 51 corns 
„ „ Tiberius 193 „ 

„ „ Gains 5 „ 

n „ Claudius 126 „ 

„ „ Nero 123 „ 

„ „ Vespasian 3 „ 


Total number in one hoard 501 coins 
Many were much worn and nearly all ultimately pnt 
out of circulation by a chisel-cut across the head, Nero, 
Claudius, and above all Tiberius, being well represented. 

(6) Found at Kalhyamputtur, Madura district (Pandya 
Kingdom, but near the boundary of Coimbatore), 1856. 
Of the reign of Augustus 2 coins 
Tibenus 11 „ 

Grams 1 com 

Claudius 11 coins 
Nero 17 » 

Domitian 5 „ 

Nerva 2 „ 


H » 

» n 
» >> 
» >i 
» » 
» » 


Total s ur viving in one hoard of 63 49 coins. 

Some coins up to Commodus have beenlost from thishoard 
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(c) Pound in 1850 at Kottayam, the old Nelcynda, be- 
longing of right to the Chera Kingdom, whither a Tamil 
poem shews that the Romans sent gold m order to pay for 
pepper (chiefly Oottonanc, from the Sanskrit Kvddanadu), 
an enormous hoard of five “cooly-loadB” of which the 
following known examples are — 


Of the reign of Augustus 
Tibenus 
Gains 
Claudius 
Nero 


11 

» 

If 

I) 

11 


91 

11 


11 

11 


several coins 
at least 80 coins 
>, 2 
about 20 
„ 16 


11 

II 


Antoninus Pius 


1 com 


Those of Tiberias 1 reign perhaps predominatedm the total 
The corns were very fresh, new, and pure («) 


(d) Pound at Karuvur, Coimbatore, Pandya Kingdom, 
1806. 

Of the reign of Augustus 1 coin 
„ „ Tibenus 2 coins 

„ „ Claudius 2 „ 

Total 5 coins 


(a) Pound near Nellore, north Chola Kingdom, 1786. 

Of the reign of Trajan a number of coins 

„ n Hadrian 6 coins 

„ n Antonmus Pius 1 com 

Total m one hoard at Nellore about 12 coins 

Some of Trajan’s were quite fresh and new and of pure 
gold ( 48 ). 
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(/) Pound at Yinukonda, Ejstna distinct (Andhra king- 
dom), 1889 


Of the 

reign of Tiberius 

2 corns 

» 

11 

Yespasian 

1 com 

21 

11 

Domitian 

1 „ 

11 

11 

Hadrian 

5 coins 

11 

11 

Antoninus Pius 

5 „ 

11 

11 

Marcus Aurelius 2 „ 

11 

11 

Commodus 

1 com 

11 

11 

Caracalla 

1 ,, 


Total of the Ejstna find 18 coins 


( g ) Found at Darphal, near Sholapur, 1840. 

A few of Antoninus Piub, Lucius YeruSj Commodus, 
Septimius Severus, and Geta 


(h) Found at Pudankavu, Travanoore (Pandya), 1903. 


Struck under Theodosius II 

1 coin at least 

11 11 

Mercian 

1 it jj 

11 11 

Leo I 

1 j| ;j 

11 99 

Zeno 

1 )) jj 

99 99 

Anastasms I 

1 11 11 

11 11 

Justmus I 

1 >1 l» 


Total at least 6 coins. 


Coins after the time of Septimius Severus are rare, and 
when emperors are represented it is ohiefly by single 
examples 

So much for the gold com, but the money substance under 
the Roman Empire was silver, a necessary medium for small 
ohange, and the most important medium of commercial 
relations in oriental countries, so that we find the number 
of silver corns of the Empire found in India to be very lorge, 
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and it is the word “ denarius” which, together with faint 
traces of Roman law and procedure, appears ul tima tely 
in I ndian records (47), transferred however to a gold coin 
when only Roman gold had value. 

The following finds of Roman silver in India are worth 
consideration, m some instances the numbers were so large 
that they were never counted before they were loBt again. 

Silver 

(а) Found at Pollachi, Coimbatore, Chera Kingdom, 1800. 
Large numbers of the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, a 
farther find of large numbers belonging to the same reigns 
and presumably made of silver occurred in 1810 , these seem 
to count as one hoard, of coins of like weight and value. 

(б) Found at Karuvur, Coimbatore, about 1856. A great 
hoard of from fifteen to twenty pints (making several 
thousand silver coins) struck under Augustus and succeed- 
ing emperors They were apparently melted down soon after 
discovery 

(c) Found at Karuvur, Coimbatore, 1878. 

Of the reign of Augustus 27 coins (Gains and Lucius); of 
the reign of Tiberius 90 coins Total m one hoard 117, but 
there were originally 500 altogether Of the surviving re- 
mainder most were of one type struck m Tiberius* reign. 
Most of them were very fresh (48) 

(d) Found at Vellalur, Coimbatore, 1842 

Of the reign of Augustus 186 coins 

„ „ Tibenus 880 „ 

» „ Gams 1 com 

„ „ Claudius 5 coins 

Total 522 coins, 

nearly all belonging to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
and many being of one type. 
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(e) Found at Vellalur, Coimbatore, 1891. 

Of the reign of Augustus 189 coins 
n „ Tibenus 831 „ 

ji jj Grtuus 8 „ 

„ „ Claudius 14 „ 

» » Nero 2 „ 

Total 544 coins, 

of which an extraordinarily large number were struck in 
Tiberius’ reign and many in Augustus’ reign Many of them 
were very fresh 

(/) Found at Yeshovantpnr, near Bangalore, Chera 
Kingdom, 1891 many coins of Augustus, Tibenus, Gains, 
and Claudius, the total being 163 in. this case 
From the lists given above we may conclude with safety 
that down to the tune of Nero deliberate exportation of 
both metals took place not only for wholesale purchases but 
in order to create in India a gold and silver currency of a 
TWnfl.n type among the Tamils m general, and any one of 
the separate hoards may include the relics of definite 
importations, the coins being lost before being long in 
circulation The strangest thing is the extraordinarily large 
proportion of corns, both of gold and silver, belonging to 
the reign of Tibenus— finds (a), (a) of gold and finds (a), 

(c) , (d), (e) of silver illustrate this fully —and it may be that 
the exportation commenced on a large scale in his reign or 
in the reign of Augustus, for the plated corns of oue typo 
( Aug ustus’ reign) found in India seen! to have been struck 
for special use in that country c«), moreover, though I 
hesitate to take single hoards as evidence m themselves 
that the corns composing them were brought m hulk m 
an gle shipments, the finds (a) and (e) and probably finds 

(d) and (e) of silver do include single loads of cona 
belonging only to the reigns of Augustus and Tibenus, an 
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the one completely certain thing we know is that Tiberius 
had complaints to make about the dramage of specie east- 
wards from the Roman Empire. 

But there is another possibility— we know for certain that 
after the discovery of the monsoons exportation of gold 
and silver com took place into the most important marts 
of the western coast of India, and when we consider the 
effects likely to be produced upon this tendency by the use 
of the monsoons combined with the proved and notorious 
extravagance of Nero, it is possible that we are not wrong 
m suggesting that Nero himself, who debased the silver 
currency, caused merchants to collect and take with them 
to India good coins belonging to previous emperors and so 
to create as far as possible a really good Roman currency 
in Tamil-land Be this as it may, coins of Tiberius went to 
India in abundance; the only ones found m the Kistna 
district well up the east coast and dating previous to Ves- 
pasian are two gold coins of Tibenus (find (/) of gold). 
Chwostow and others suggest that the Tndinrw so much 
admired the coinage of the earlier Roman emperors that 
subsequent emperors may have struck coins with the stamp 
of those emperors and had them sent out to India (90). If 
this he true, it helps to account for the next phenomenon 
presented by the finds — namely, the entire absence of silver 
corns after Nero’s reign except m the north of India and 
Ceylon, about which we deal elsewhere This development 
is so clearly indicated that we must perforce conclude that 
after Nero’s reign the exportation of silver to India from 
the Roman Empire was wisely discouraged except m so far 
as itwas necessary for a prosperous oriental commerce— for 
as I shall shew, there was no real decline m trade afte r 
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out of gold naturally continued as a necessity. Perhaps 
after the decline of Roman trade, the Indians melted down 
quantities of the depreciated coins as they have melted 
down in recent times the imported gold bars and newly 
found hoards of Roman ooins, and so helped to cause the 
dearth of silver coins in finds dating after Nero’s reign. 
Good corns of early reigns they found it worth while to keep 
in circulation 

But even in the case of the gold coins there is a change 
in the localities which have produced the finds, with few 
exceptions, no coins dating after Nero have been found m 
the Tamil regions until a much later stage of the Roman 
Empire is reached. See find (h) of gold and compare the 
numbers of copper coins of Arcadius andHonorius and other 
emperors discovered in Madura and Ceylon, and also the 
great numbers of oboli found on the Coromandel coast (si) 
But instead gold corns of various emperors have been 
found m districts farther towards the north of the Indian 
peninsula. Sewell, who notes that these districts are cotton- 
growing regions just as they were apparently in the time 
of the Pervplus, denies the possibility of Romans having 
given up the practice of residing m Tamil States through 
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some of the finds seem to indicate that hoards of corns were 
hidden away hastily), and concludes (fiS)thatthe appearance 
of gold corns in more northern districts contrasted with 
the meagre finds made m the Tamil Kingdoms (three finds 
only having occurred in the district of Madura and none 
at all in the district of Coimbatore) points to a partial 
cessation m demand for luxuries paid for by com and a 


new impure 01 

aanes such as cotton goods paid for by barter, and that 
tbe whole development indicates a declined trade helped 
by the disastrous fire of A.D 64, by the extinction of th 
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Clauchan line o£ emperors, by the frugal example of Ves- 
pasian, by the cruelty of Domitian, and by the moderation 
shewn by succeeding emperors in their expenditures (53) 
I have Bhewn that any examination made of the literature 
of the later part of the first century and of the second 
century reveals that there was no decrease in Borne’s trade 
with India but rather a still further mcrease, at least in the 
wide sphere covered by Roman traders in Indian seas 
and on overland routes. Sewell actually says that the 
trade in spices, perfumes, and stones almost ceased with 
Hero’s death— a statement which, as we have seen, is in 
reality quite contrary to the truth. Chwostow also differs 
from Sewell’s conclusion, and, having pointed out the fact 
that not only the higher classes but the population of the 
whole Empire were consumers of Indian products, dissents 
from a view which attributes a change affecting a large 
section of the known world to ohanges which took place 
m the way of living of a court aristocracy. He thwIrK that 
down to the time of Nero, when Rome’s sea-trade was de- 
veloping, the attention of merchants was drawn to the more 
costly wares, and that if there was to be a profitable trade 
in the cheaper goods such as cotton fabncs,it was necessary 
for the population to get used to such goods first and 
demand for them to grow, and that relations with Tndw. 
should become regular, safer, and thus cheaper — develop- 
ments which could only come in course of time, and 
whioh, as we have seen, did bo. Chwostow attributes the 
abundance of coins of Augustus and Tibenus and their 
successors, as far as the epoch of Vespasian, to a natural 
trust placed by the uncultured Indian m the good Ro man 
coinage of that age, and that emperors from Nero onwards 
struck coins similar to those of earlier emperors which were 
accepted by the Indians who at the same time got nd of 
such as were felt to be unsatisfactory (# 4 ) 
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But these explanations take no real account of the double 
development which the finds of corns dating after Nero’s 
time indicate, so far as I can judge. Coins shew firstly a 
development of commerce up the east side of the Indian 
peninsula after the time of Nero, and after the Periphs 
was written, thus near Nellore at the northern extremity 
of the old Chola Kingdom a number of gold mvmn 0 f the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian have been found, and farther 
north beyond the limits of the Tamils a find of gold coins 
was made at Port Vmukonda in the Kistna distnet, that 
is the district of Maesolia, well up the east coast of India , 
it consisted of 18 coins sti uck by emperors from Vespasian 
to Caracalla (and especially Hadnan and Pius) to g eth e r 
with two struck m the time of Tiberius (see finds (e) and 
(/) of gold). Par from indicating a declme of Rome’s 
trade with India, these finds shew an advance made in 
frequency and scope of voyages made round Cape Comorin 
and up the east coast of India by Roman merchants the 
results of which are revealed by the geography of Ptolemy, 
about the time of Hadrian, too, we may suspect that men 
like Alexander were making their voyages to the Ganges 
and to regions beyond India— men upon whom Ptolemy 
relied so much m his work. Moreover the Romans found 
their way to the inland districts of the Tamil and of other 
kingdoms during the second century — anotherfactrevealed 
by Ptolemy’s geographical details, as we have seen, and 
perhaps reflected m the find of a gold com of Trajan at 
Athiral m the district of Cuddapah, north Chola Kingdom, 
and in the find made m Port Vmukonda. 

Secondly, gold ooins in northern districts of the Indian 
peninsula reached from the west coast have a somewhat 
different significance It appears to me that one reason why 
Roman Bilver corns are absent N W of the Cheras is that 
Sakas coined silver, and Andhras also helped their own 
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issues of lead and copper by issues of silver, importation of 
-winch was thus found by the Romans to be at last unneces- 
sary; what they did bring and exchanged was perhaps 
melted down and then reissued by Andhras and Sahas who 
corned no gold. Now at Darphal near Sholapnr was found 
a quantity of gold coins of which the surviving number 
represent emperors from Antoninus Pius to Guta, at Nag- 
dhara m the district of Surat a coin of Lucius Veras turned 
up, and in the regionof Khandeish one of SeptimiusSeveras. 
Chwostow suggests naturally that these coins penetrated 
into India through Barygaza, and I agree with the excep- 
tion of the find made at Darphal, the coins discovered 
here found entry, I think, at the modem Chaul, the ancient 
Simylla, which while not of much importance when the 
Peripluswaa written, appears as a flourishing mart in the 
geography of Ptolemy frequented by resident Roman 
traders, and we may go so far as to conjecture that just as 
the agate trade perhaps caused the rise of Barygaza, so the 
cotton trade caused the rise of Simylla from Vespasian’s 
reign onwards Gold therefore was often brought to districts 
of Saka and Andhra kings from Claudius onwards (fifi). 

But what is the significance of this apparent increase of 
trade up the west coast of India? Had it commenced 
already when the JPervplus was written? It is noticeable 
that the only place where the author specifies by metal 
the coinage imported is Barygaza, and yet the corns that 
have turned up in this district (in a wide sense) reach a 
very small number, and unless we can explain this dearth 
by melting down on the part of the Sakas and of the 
Andhras of the distnot, or by a possible recall of the sdver 
currency in India (except in the Tamil districts where trade 
was so great), by the Roman government for reissue in a 
more debased form — as happened at the end of the reign 
of Aurelius — we have here a circumstance which warns ns 
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that all evidence based on the discoveries of coins rests 
upon unstable foundations Bat I think that a definite con- 
clusion can be reached in general terms In this case also 
no decline of trade took place. The author of the Periplus 
shews that in his time trade with Barygaza was almost 
equal in importance to the trade with each Tamil State, 
and the absence of coins of the earlier emperors in the 
more northern region (see p 393) I attribute to melting down 
and reissuing of Roman silver by Andhras and Sakas, notably 
Nahapana, as bis coins suggest This and cessation of 
corns in the Tamil States seem to reflect a tendency which 
we may trace or deduce from other material In the 
latter half of the first century and the second century there 
was an undummshed demand for Bpices, perfumes, precious 
stones, and so on among the Romans, and perhaps an 
mp.rflg.aA m. the demand for cotton, but there seems to have 
been a tendency to shift some of the trade from the Tamil 
•Kingdoms to north-western districts of India, causing the 
rise of such towns as Sunylla, as Ptolemy shews, while at 
the same time exchange of Indian and Roman wares in 
TamvI-land continued unabated and voyages of Romans 
beyond the" Tamils to the Bast increased largely, but the 
Tamils themselves started to send their wares so far as 


crowded market of Greeks, Syrians, Arabians, Persians, 
Sakas, Andhras, Kushans Ceylon, too, adopted the same 
methods and was seldom visited by “Roman” subjects The 
Chera Kingdom was more fertile, more peaceful, more earn y 
reached by western merchants than were other Tamils, 
and places like Barbancon, Barygaza, were more easily 
reached by Persians, Arabians, Syrians, Palmyrenes, 
Kushans, and so on, than were any of the Tamil Ku^om 
The Penplus shews clearly that the pearls o e ro 
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market, that the non and steel of India (chiefly the central 
district, not the Sind town, of Haiderabad) was exported 
solely from North-west India, that the products of Ceylon 
(and especially the sapphires of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam) 
were brought to the marts of Malabar which were m 
constant connexion with the marts on the eastern coast 
of In dia And gradually more trade shifted definitely to the 
north-western districts of India which were so conveniently 
reached from all directions. For Barygaza communicated 
with the intenor of Central and of North India to the 
Himalayas and the Ganges, the Indus was connected with 
Central Asia and with the great overland routes through 
Parthia and was the natural centre of commerce for the 
Kushan monarchs with their gold currency, by sea too the 
north-west of India could be reached by the simplest use of 
the monsoons, the journey to the Persian Gulf and the 
Syrian and even many Arabian towns was not a very long 
one, all those who still preferred a coasting voyage to India 
naturally reached the north-west first The tendency of 
Indian trade to shift northwards was probably assisted by 
Trajan’s visit to the Persian Gulf and his regulation of 
the trade in those regions followed by Hadrian’s policy 
of peace and by the rise of Palmyra in constant communi- 
cation with the Persian Gulf The rise of Palmyra seems to 
have given a fresh impetus to inland traffic through Parthia, 
and the Romans themselves sought to improve the northern 
route from India by taking action m the regions of the 
Caucasus and of the Euxme, while the unification of the 
dominions of the Yue(h)-chi under Kadphises II and 
Kamshka helped to draw trade northwards All these 
tendencies would react on Indian trade and draw it to the 
north-we3t of the country. One general result seems to me 
to consist m the detailed account given by Ptolemy of 
North-west and North India, perhaps the regions of the 
Ganges, and certainly the regions of the Indus, even to 
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distances far inland, while the good knowledge which he 
reveals of the inland districts of the Tamil Kingdoms and 
his altogether peculiar knowledge of Ceylon shew how 
active was the traffic still conducted by Soman subjects 
with South India, but now chiefly by barter 
The general conclusions are therefore that from the time 
of Augustus to the death of Nero there was an exportation 
of gold and silver com of the Soman Empire, and generally 
of good standard, to the marts of (he west coast of India 
and round Cape Comorin as far as Pudukottai m order to 
pay for many Indian wares in exchange for which imperial 
exports were not forthcoming, that to the Tamil States m 
particular specie was brought m quantities m order also 
to produce a Roman currency m those regions, employed 
by Indians and by visiting and resident Roman subjects, 
that the same system was increased in Nero’s reign bo as 
to iv nln Ua Barygaza and so on, that the Tamils ased the 
coins but Andhras and Sakas melted down the Roman 
silver and reissued it as Indian coins, that at first the 
Romans sent out under Augustus and Tibenus very fine 
pure gold and silver corns but at the same tune tried the 
effect of bad coins, for mstanoe the plated examples of 
Gaius and Lucius <««, upon unoultured minds, and that 


corns as found in India are not numerous) and espm&w/ 
as the use of the monsoons developed, the Romans, moved 
bv the admiration of the Indians (for example of the Raja 
of Ceylon m Pliny) for the better corns of constant weight, 
sent out silver and gold of the very best standard and ^ 
the stamps of Augustus’ and Tibenus reigns, or strode a 
new issue of coins of similar weight and stamp (^ ^ d r 
nlease the Indians who had learnt to admire them m), 
to include bad corns The same system was con- 
turned^ under Nero (of whose coins not very many ha 
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been found m India) though the silver denarins -was being 
depreciated. We may conclude farther that either the 
merchants on their own initiative, or else the economical 
Vespasian, who had to meet a hnge state deficit, discouraged 
and checked the exportation of gold and silver except so 


commerce, and directed that merchants should, in large 
dealings, continue to pay the Indians in gold (see p 393), 
which was still pure and plentiful, and in imperial products by 
barter, and not as a rule in silver, of which supplies were 
running short, which was debased and bo distrusted by the 
Indians, and that the exports from the Empire to India in- 
creased greatly m quantity, and that new ones were added 
or increased so that Pirmus m the thud century traffics in 
Egyptian papyrus and glue (ssj and the Axumites m tlie 
sixth century take Egyptian emeralds to India (S9) — such 
articles not being given as exports thither even by the 
Perrvplus. Evidently the Greek merchants of Egypt, where 
the emperor almost monopolised the economic system, 
faithfully earned ont the new policy during the second 
century, and pushed up the east coast of India, as Ptolemy 
thews and states, and traded frequently though not regu- 
larly as far as the distnot of Kistna but beyond that to 
a much less extent, paying gold and imperial exports 
wherever possible, the importations of com of previous 
reigns remaining m circulation m the Tamil Kingdoms 
(which made the change easier to bring about) but being 
recalled perhaps at the end of Aurelius’ reign (so) from 
Sakas and Andhras or melted down by them Thus the 
return to natural economy which developed when Borne 
declined had its beginning quite early m the Indian trade — 
even when the Periplus was written Egyptians were ex- 
porting to the Ghola Kingdom native wares on a larger 
scale than elsewhere, hut not money (6« 
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The evidence of coins appears to me to shew that from 
Vespasian onwards the important change was not, as Sewell 
holds, so muoh a shifting of trade to ootton-growingdistnots 
and a cessation of traffic m luxuries, as an expansion and 
a more equal spreading of trade both with the western and 
eastern coasts of India by barter, the undue exportation 
of gold and silver to Barygaza during Nero's reign 
being promptly checked, and payment by gold only 
(together with imperial products) being adopted m return 
for the products obtained, while Sahas reissued the earlier 
silver. That is why the coins (which are of gold, not 
silver) m the more northern districts are so very few 
compared with the very large numbers of earher reigns 
found in the southern states, where the earher importations 
remained in circulation, and where the finds almost stop 
through substitution of a large Bystem of barter The 
development of barter and the cessation of unwise expor- 
tation of silver, and even gold, to the East from V espasian s 
frima onwards seem to me to be established facts Complaints 
about the eastward dram of the Empire’s wealth cease after 
Vespasian's time, and in the second century Pausamas im- 
plies the development of barter when he says the Indians 
give their own wares in exchange for those of the Greeks 
without understanding the use of money, though they have 
gold and bronze (presumably Roman imported and native 
Indian money respectively) in abundance <ss), and PMo- 
stratos also speaks particularly of special Egyptian ships 
for Indian barter-trade <ssj In thepenod of decline Rome 


ceased to trade direct with India, with few exceptions, 
we find that the wealth of Finnus was due apparently to 
Indian, or at least African, trade in Egyptian Janets it 
was the “ Indians ” who brought him nches,not theflomanB, 
who in tunes gone by would havedone so by deman g 
Indian products at high prices The Roman corns of the 
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latter part of the third century and of the Byzantine era 
found in India were probably brought by the middlemen— 
Aby ssimans , Arabians, and Persians(64), and the alleged 
admiration of Byzantine comage by Ceylon m the sixth 
century (66) must be taken not as a feet, but as a mournful 
reflection upon what really happened in days gone by. 

In the first two centuries the principle of the Romans was 
to send out to India not the local coinage of Egypt, but 
official coinage of Borne— the aureus and the denanus. In 
Egypt, where the denarius was not current but passed 
through to the East, Roman gold, too, being uncommon, 
local needs were met by a special Alexandnan currency, 
of which we have to deal with silver only. This was founded 
on the debased silver tetradrachms of the later Ptolemies, 
and, established by Tiberius still in a debased form but 
equated with the Roman denanus, continued until AJD. 
296(66). As a rule these tetradrachms, debasedfromthestart, 
were not taken to India, though they drifted thither m 
some numbers, but I behove the Indian trade affected the 
Alexandrian currency in Egypt Thus the first real burst 
of activity m the issue of the new silver tetradrachms 
occurred m the second year of Claudius, and this, I take it, 
was due to the voyage of Plocamus’ freedman, and perhaps 
progress in using the monsoon winds, and this activity cul- 
minated in the twelfth year of Nero’s reign, at a time when 
he consumed a huge quantity of oriental spices. In that 
year so many tetradrachms were issued that they formed 
about one-tenth of the silver currency for more than a 
centuryW), and the currency was stabilised With few 
exceptions the output was regular until A D 170, and the 
bronze currency, related to the silver, reached its highest 
importance in the time of Trajan. After Marcus Aurelius 
the tetradrachm depreciated more and was abolished by 
Diocletian. With the depreciation, too, of the Roman 
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denarius, coins of local mints of the Empire were brought 
to India, and also Ceylon, more than before. 

These conclusions are suggestions only, which I make 
with the knowledge that I may have over-estimated the 
force of the evidence Turning to the commercial relations 
of Borne with the most northern regions of India, as re- 
vealed by numismatic evidence, we find that here, curiously 
enongh, the initiative was taken by the eastern power, 
though m imitation of western example The regions which 
include the valley of Kabul with the districts north-west 
of Peshawar, the Indus, and Punjab were for a long tune 
ruled by Greek pnnces, either independent or subject to 
the over-lordship of Parthia, and we have seen how this 
system was broken up by the invasion of the Yue-chi after 
the Boman Empire began After A D 25 the Kushans, one 
of the five Yue-ohi tnbes, gained supremacy over the rest, 


according to Chinese records, and created a united power, 
which, before A D 50, spread from Bactna, and under 
Kujula Kadphises mastered the land Bonth of the Hindu 
Kush, that is, part of Afghanistan and Kabul with Kanda- 
har, thus controlling the gates of India The last Greek 
prince succumbed and over this united empire Kadphises I 
(Kujula Kadphises) began to rule, perhaps in A D. 50(«*) 
The bronze or copper corns of this Kadphises were struck 
at first in his own name and that of the Greek pnnoe 
(Hermaeos), then in his own name only The next develop- 
ment is a ounous one, the bust of the Greek prince being 
replaced by an effigy which has caused considerable discus- 
sion "V A Smith is quite certain that there is a likeness 
to the head of Augustus and no other, and he demes 
the alleged resemblance to a Boman is 
accidental, others see in the stamp a^embla^e to 
and Lucius, grandsons of Augustus Professor “ tofis 
once sure that the resemblance is to Augustus, but he tells 
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me that he is now not so certain Now it must be admitted 
that most of the coins of the first Kadphises, which were 
struck chiefly m the Kabul valley, are utterly un-Roman 
in look, and those winch appear to resemble the Roman are 
very rare and belong to one mint only in a place perhaps 
exposed to Roman wfiuenoe, but a personal inspection of 
coin No. 28 m case No. 59 (Anoient and Mediaeval India) 
in the British Museum, a com of “Kozola Kadaphes,” con- 
vinces me that it is stamped with a likeness of Augustus 
in the usual profile. It is noteworthy too that an embassy 
from North India had reached Augustus not very long 
before Kadphises began to rule, and that the controversy 
about the coins centres round supposed imitations of coins 
of which large numbers have turned up in South India 
(Augustus, Grains and Lucius, TibenuB). The alleged re- 
semblances are earned even farther than this, for some 
authonties think that many of the coins found at Jogal- 
tembhi in the Nasik district and issued by Nahapana,who 
was apparently a Saka viceroy of Rushans and naturally 
corned according to the stamp of his superior, have on their 
obverse imitations of the heads on Roman corns struck 
between 30 B C and A.D. 150, and m support of this we have 
the importation of Roman money into Barygaza, a port 
controlled by “Nambanos ” It has even been suggested 
tentatively that the modifications in the heads on Rushan 
corns and those m busts of the eariier emperors are similar. 
Again, upon the coiub of Kharamosta (c A.D 15-80) and 
later upon some of this western Kshatrapa Nahapana 
appears a single trace of the Roman alphabet intermingled 
with the Greek At any rate the Yue-chi by their unifying 
conquests helped to open np commerce by land between 
the Roman Empire and India, for this co mm erce had been 
accidental hitherto, the Parthians not having been able to 
control the traffic so far east. Kujula’s successor, Kad- 
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pluses II, who ruled from before 64 until 76, initiated and 
earned out Indian conquests, which reached as far aB 
Benares and Ghazipur on the nrer Ganges before 76, and 
although driving south of the Ihdo-Partbian Sakas is 
revealed m the reference by the Periplw to warlike kings 
of the Indus delta and the warlike Baetnans inland (»), 
the creation of a stable power in the Indus valley and 
Afghanistan encouraged a regular trade from the Ganges 
to the Euphrates by land, and from the Ganges to the 
Persian Gulf by way of the mouths of the Indus. Greek or 
Syrian merchants, we may suppose, who had penetrated 
to the Kabul valley, had suggested to Kadphises I the idea 
of imitating m some way the Homan coinage , but this had 
only taken place in bronze or copper of little commercial 
significance It was Kadphises II who grasped, either on 
his own initiative or by Roman persuasion, what waB really 
required. There was already a large importation of Roman 
gold and silver oom into the marts of India, and Kad- 
phises II, seeing the advantage of a gold currenoy, Btrudk 
a plentiful issue of what we may call oriental aurei, for 
they agree m weight with the Roman aurei, and are but 
little inf erior in punty, and, moreover, the one known 
silver com struck by Kadphises II corresponds with one 
weight of the Roman denanus ( 70 ). These provide striking 
evidence of the new developments m Indo-European com- 
merce However doubtful may be the head of a Roman 


in weight betWeen Kushan and Roman corns of the same 
metal and punty leaves no doubt, as equality m weig ® 
a very fair test of a lively commerce, and in this respect a 
least the two coinages were alike, all other likenesses or 
differences being unimportant Influenced therefore ^ 
Rome, Kadphises struck a gold comage, perhaps m special 
connexion mtk (to mb trdio dm»ted to the Mat, W 
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whence did he obtain his gold? Not from the Roman 
Empire; India, and especially the Ganges, and even the 
Indus may have yielded it, but it is probable that he 
got most of it from the near East through the rulers of 
Mesene and Characene byway of the Persian Gulf, through 
which there is no doubt the Kushans naturally conducted 
most of their sea-trade with the Westai). In the time of 
the Pervplua the Arabians were exporting from Apologos 
and O mmana to Barygaza gold as bullion, and it ib natural 
to suppose that Kadphises soon had it sent by them to the 
mouths of the Indus as well<72) Thus the fame and punty 
of the Roman coinage had more effect among the northern 
potentates than had been the case with the Raja of Ceylon 
in the fame of Claudras, and Indian gold comage of Roman 
weight continued, it seems, in the Kabul valley and Punjab 
until about the year 425. Kanishka* the successor of Kad- 
phiBesHin78, shews little Roman influence in his currency 
outside the all-important correspondence in weight, but he 
adopted the title “Caesar” and apparently the Roman 
system of hours The nextKushan ruler, by name HuviBhka, 

struck corns stamped withthemscnptionRIOM,andpBrbaps 

with Rome personified as a goddess Roma, he introduced 
the Alexandrian Serapis (as Sarapo) on some of his coins, 
a change due to the constant traffic with India conducted 
by Alexandrian merchants during the second century A 0 , 
and reflected in the detailed knowledge shewn by Ptolemy, 
especially of regions which were under Rushan control (TS). 

What was the Roman attitude towards their trade with 
the regions oonquered by the Kushans during the first 
century? The Ptolemies had coasted from the Red Sea to 
India, and this system continued at the beginning of the 
Roman Empire, so that the regions of the Indus were 
the first to be visited ; it is not surprising, therefore, that 
in most northern districts of India Roman coins have been 
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found of earlier date than any m South India. In the 
distnot of Kohat hare been found about 70 Homan corns, 
most of them being late Republican, and all of silver, 
except five of copper In 1830 seven silver corns of consular 
families (chiefly43B.O ) were f ound m the Mamkyala tope (M), 
and in 1898 or 1899 a large find was made in the Hazara 
district of the Punjab, and of this hoard twenty-three 
silver coins survive., including one each of Caesar, Antony, 
and Brutus, twelve of Augustus, two of Tiberius, and one 
of TTadrian Again, in the Ahm Posh tope at Jellalahad, 
m the Kabul valley, where Homan influence in architecture 
has been traced, were discovered one gold com eaoh of 
Domitian, Trajan, and Sabma, together with seventeen of 
Kadphises II, Kamshha, and Huvishka A few copper corns 
of emperors were also found somewhere in North India 
These arc the only records for the early emperors, unless 
we mclnde the single silver coins of Augustus, GermamouB, 
Tibenus, and Vespasian, lying in the Calcntta Museum m 
1832 But trade continued with the north of India through 
the centuries, the chief records being single copper coins of 
Gordian, Galhenus, Salomna, Postumus, Victorinas, Clau- 
dius Gothicus, Tacitus, Probus, Maxnman, Constantine, 
said Theodosius I, found somewhere in North India, gold 
fifTina of Theodosius II,Marcian, and Leo I, found at Bidda 

near Jellalabad.andalargenumber of gold coinsof Gordian, 

Co nstantin e, and others found at Bamanghaia m South-east 
Bengal, on the mam road due west from Tamluk on the 
Hughli Other finds are doubtful and of little valued*) 
Thus the discoveries do not compare for a moment with 
those made in South India, and I am oonvinoed that me 
Romans never imported their comage into North-westlndia 


among the imports to Barbancon on the Indus never- 
theless, a good deal seems to have been brought (if we may 
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so judge from the finds) until Kadphises H struck his gold 
(and perhaps silver) currency in imitation of the Boman, 
and the close relations favoured by Trajan perhaps fostered 
large trading by gold coin for some time. The presence 
of imperial copper coins possibly points to residence of 
TLyhiuti subjects, a fact proved, I think, from Ptolemy's 
geography We may take it, then, that trade by means of 
money, besides barter, "was opened up at the end of the 


Republic, and increased after an embassy sent to Augustus 
until the Kushans saw that the Roman currency might well 
be imitated, the Romans then ceased to import specie so 
much as they did before, since it was no longer required 
The partial cessation of exportations of silver into the 
Tamil Kingdoms after Nero’s reign was adopted as a wise 
piece of caution, the quantity already sent remaining in 
circulation and filling the gap oaused by the omission of 
the Tamils to imit ate the Boman currency. Vespasian, 
perhaps, checked the importation of specie into the north 
of India also, the system had not been adopted on such a 
scale as m the case of the Tamils, but here Kadphises Q 
stepped m and created a half-Boman currency of his own, 
which must have attracted Greeks and Syrians m large 
numbers, and relations with the West were established on 
a sound economic basis A com of the Graeco-Bactnan king 
Menander was discovered, together with one of Vespasian, 
at Tenby in Pembrokeshire, where there was, it seems, a 
Roman trading station. The Indian com must have been 
a curiosity m the possession of a “Boman” trader. Now the 
author of the Pen/plus found coins of Apollodotos and 
Menander still current m hiB day at Barygaza, whence this 
stray com may have been brought by a Boman subject 
The temptation is obvious to conclude that we have here 
a relic of a Greek who m the course of his life had been 
both to India and to Britain in the pursuit of trade After 
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all, the com would not be current legally in the Roman 
Empire, and was perhaps lost by its original possessor. 
But other North Indian coins and imitations of them have 
been found in Scandinavia (TO), and the one found in Pem- 
brokeshire may be, like these, a rolio of the oriental trade 
of tho Oxus-Cnspmn route. 

Nome’s trade with North-west India was therefore pecu- 
liar, there Orientals melted down and reissued the Roman 
coinage, besides striking from their own imported bullion, 
so that tlio Roman merchants tended to receive some of 
their money-wealth back again (77) A general discussion 
on tho oconomic aspects of Rome's relations with India 
from tho point of view of exchange by means of money 
will bo given later, for tho first thing to be considered is 
how far tho trade which we havo described helped Roman 
industries, how far it vi as conducted by private activity, 
and how far it v, as assisted by the use of capital. After that 
is done wo shall bo able to estimate whether this oriental 
commerce as a whole was detrimental to the Roman Empire 
from an economic point of view. 

To a cei tarn extent wo can trace with success the progress 
of Indian wares from the time they reached the Roman 
Empire to their reception by the consumer The staple 
article of trade with India voned along different tra e- 
routes it was always some article of luxury, the P™ 6 ® 
which, when it reached its destinotion, heightened by the 
cost of transport and of customs and other dues, and by the 
profit expected by the merchant, was yet no bar to a per- 
sistent demand Thus on the sea-route to the Malabar coas 
by way of tho Red Sea the staple article was pepper ana 
other eastern spices, on the overland ronte to China 1 

^Alexandria possessed, for storing eastern goods, most care- 
fall jr protected warehonses(78),but storage in thesewas only 
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for short periods, for the hulk of oriental cargoes of the Bed 
Sea was directed ultimately towards Italy, with its two mam 
ports, Ostia andPuteoli. In spite of the dangers of the Tiber 
and the scarcity of return cargoes obtainable at Borne, a 
good deal of merchandise was sent to Ostia, especially 
after the improvements made by Claudius and by Trajan, 
and was stored in the large public warehouses (horrea) at 
Ostia, or those in the "emporium” of the Tiber, and m many 
places in Borne itself ( 79 ). The most important of these ware- 
houses were the axoQfjKai rw re AEywmaiv k at rav ’A pafluav 
<f>opriap situated near the Temple of Peace, and including 
after A D. 92 special spice warehouses (horrea pvperatarui) 
adjacent to the Sacra Yia(80). The position of these shews 
perhaps that they received most of their stores not from 
Ostia, but from Puteoh, where in a safe harbour merchants, 
with reasonable hopes of return cargoes, landed their wares 
for manufacture m Campanian towns, or for land transport 
to Borne, where the business centre was the Forum From 
the warehouses goods were transferred to the shops for 
retail trade, particular trades tending to be concentrated 
in their own quarters. Thus the chief centre for the sale of 
precious articles m hard materials produced largely by the 
fabn” was the Saepta m the Campus Martins with its fine 
shops, here were sold ivory, tortoiseshell couches, crystal 
and agate vessels, pearls, and precious stones — all Indian 
wares( 8 i), while close by was the Portions Argonautarum 
(or Agnppae) where crystal and agate vessels and dia- 
monds were sold (82 > Pearls were also sold in the Forum, 
wheretberewereoffi.oinaemargantanorum,andontheSacra 
Yia, the centre of the gem-cutting and j'ewellery trade. 
There were a portions margaritana, guilds of margaritarh, 
dealers m pearls (who existed everywhere), and pearl 
drillers (diatretam) ( 88 ). The dealers in precious stones were 
generally also the artizans who cut and set them; in Borne 
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they worked in shops on the Via Sacra (84), bnt the bulk of 
the stones were worked into jewellery m Syria and Alexan- 
dria, which also produced articles of ivory and ebony, and 
reaped thereby perhaps as much wealth as it did from its 
transit-trade, and we may say that Indian trade helpedmter- 
provincial commerce, which was the chief source of the 
wealth of provincial towns. Much Indian produce was 
worked up by the workers in ivory, wood and tortoise- 
shell, and m spite of the general scantiness of household 
furniture in ancient times, there was perhaps even factory 
work m Campania, near PuteolitfS) Perhaps, too, Delos, 
Miletos, Chios, Corinth, and Carthage were still famed for 
their fine tortoiseshell veneered ivory bedsteads (ss). Indian 
iron, not worked up m India or Damascus, was probably 
dealt with at Puteoh, Cales, and Mmtumae(87) Vessels of 
agate were made in India, Parthia, and Alexandria, crystal 
vessels in India and Alexandria, and perhaps Syria At 
Rome the agate and crystal vessels were sold m the Saepta, 
the Portions Argonautanim, and the Via Sacra (bs) Indian 
nmimnlH found accommodation in cages on the wharves near 


by the bird-dealers in the quarter of the Vicub Tuscub 
Ah we have seen, the plant traffic, particularly m Indian 
products, was of great importance, and the manufacture 
was earned on most extensively in regions towards which 
flowed Indian trade Thus the unguents of Arabia and 
Parthia were well known, and in the Roman Empire three 
regions were famous, (a) Egypt, a most suitable region lor 
unguents, says Pliny, where the Roman emperors possessed 
state manufactories and shops (a legacy from the mono- 


the aromatics and spices are so careiuuy & 2" 

hst, and it was easy for voluptuanes hkeGams,^ 
OommoduB, and Elagabalus to indulge their tastes m aw- 
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matics The importations were earned out by private indi- 
viduals, and when consignments were not destined for Btate 
manufactories m Egypt, they paid transit-dues, as a papyrus 
shews (W) (6) Syria, always famous for unguentB, and 
various districts of Asia Minor, were well placed for the 
reception of raw material; Lyoia was well known for its 
preparation of raisin-barberry and Laodicea, Tarsos and 
Commagene were famous for nard oil, and some towns m 
Greece itself were not unimportant, (c) But the chief con- 
sumers were the noh women of Rome (92), so that with 
Pnteoli as the port, Capua, Cumae, and Naples formed a 
western centre of manufacture m Italy, while the construc- 
tion by Donation in 95 of a shorter road between Puteoli 
and Rome by way of Cumae instead of Capua, and the 
building of spice warehouses at Rome m 92, point to the 
spread of unguent-manufacture to Rome itself, where Galen 
says nard essences were prepared Men like Cosmos and 
Nicerosdounshed fromNero’s reign onwards,but especially 
under Domitian, and the whole tendency appears as a result 
of the monsoons, bringing a slight decline m the previous 
importance of Ephesos, Syria, and Pergamos(93). From the 
horrea piperatana the stuff reaohed the drug and ointment 
sellers, the herbalists, and the medioi, and m Rome, as in 
the provinces, the unguents were sold in a special street 
(Vicns Unguentanus — Galen’s Street) with various aro- 
matics and spices, and in the Via Sacra (94) The Vicns 
Tuscus was another centre of sale, ultimately named Vicns 
Turanus(95) The lists m Diosoundes and Pliny, the numer- 
ous references to unguent-makers, shops, ointment boxes, 
guilds of aromatam, turaru, unguentam, and to private 
caretakers of the ointment cupboard, shew the great im- 
portance of this traffic Many ointment sellers, whether at 
Capua or not, were called Seplasiani, from the “ Seplasia” 
—the unguent centre m Capua (96). 
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Indian cotton and Chinese silk, when raw and trnsptm, 
wereworked up (byvestifioi(-ae),or vestatores) and perhaps 
dyed chiefly in Alexandria, Galilee, and Syria, or in private 
homes. The dealers were vestiaru, and both m Borne and 
in the provinces clothing was sold in a special forum, or m 
shops connected with private horrea Much fine stuff was 
worked up by the tenuam <sii Sometimes perhaps pure sdk 
fabrics from China were undone in the centres of Bilk in- 
dustry and the thread rewoven with cotton or woolwM. 
Sometimes, too, linen fabrics were coated or covered with 
silk. Syrians, Jews, and Greeks of both sexes were active 
in the silk trade in Syria, Italy and Borne, and, as we have 
seen, this traffic brought much Indian prodnee along with 
jt The centre of sale of silk in Borne was the Yious Tusons, 
and the imperial families and the richer classes generally 
possessed special silk wardrobes (M). 

The high price demanded for Indian and Chinese luxuries 
brought wealth inevitably to those who employed their 
resources of capital in their own oriental trading or m help- 
ing others, and the Indian, trade helped to prodnee here- 
ditaiy merchants like Maes The emperors, too, and the 
Roman state received large profits from the trade, thus the 
frontier and other dues paid in the spheres formed by the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire, by the fiscal unit of Bithy- 
nia, Paphlagoma, and Pontus, by the fiscal rant of Asia 
(2| 7. for both these), and by Italy, must have been lucra- 
tive, but less so than the levies made m Egypt, which in- 
cluded transit-dues, camage-dues(ioo>, and levies inland 
on production and sale, besides the all-important Bed Sea 
dues In a passage in Statiusaoi) describing the duties ot 
the emperor’s “a rafaombus,” we find thatwith Pj" 8 

of Spam and other regions are mentioned the P rod £°“ 
Egypt, and also oriental pearls and Indian ivoiy Stated 
g^es is no more than a poetic outline, so that we can con- 
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elude that the " arationibus ” had to look after much revenue 
derived from Indian merchandise coming into the Roman 
Empire, and Nero’s scheme of abolition m A D. 58 would 
have had an immeasurable effect on the economy of the 
Empire (102). The most important part of the revenue de- 
rived by the Empire from import and export dues was 
naturaXLytheRed Seaduedos) (vectigal Mwris Ruhn), levied 
upon all Arabian, African, Indian, and other wares when 
they entered Egyptian territory. The collection of it was 
let to formers during the first century A C. as the account 
of Annins Plocamus and his freedman shewsaoD and its 
importance is illustrated by the Digest-list of oriental 
merchandise liable to the due, the list as we have it waB 
drawn up m the time of Marcus Aurelius and formed 
a basis for subsequent ages and was not obsolete even 
under the Byzantine Empire, but I believe it goes back 
farther than the Antomnes, and the “first edition,” so to 
speak, was, I think, issued by Neroj it was during his reign 
that the effects of Hippalos’ discovery developed trade 
with the Indian Ocean on a great scale, so that disputes 
between merchants and collectors (indicated and pro- 
vided for in the Digest passage) became very frequent; 
itwasNero,too, who first published tanff-lists wi th reference 
to such disputes(i 05 ) We do not know the amount of the 
due m the case of Egypt, but we can form some idea of 
the localities where it was levied. There are someflos) who 
think that Roman influence spread so far as to include 
the island of Socotra within the sphere of Roman customs- 
levies and to maintain a garrison on the Syagros promon- 
tory— in other words, that the Romans levied dues outside 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb Rostowzew thinks that the 
due was levied at the Strait itself, there are others who 
hold that the Romans controlled all the dues of the Red 
Sea (that is to say, of both coasts) (107). The first view is 
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an untenable extreme; Bostowzew’s opinion lacks con- 
firmation — surely if lie were right the author of the 
Periplus and even Pliny would make some mention of 
a great oustoms-station at the Strait Ajb for the third, 
Mnza, on the Arabian coast of the Bed Sea, is manifestly 
an Arabian port where Arabian dues were levied, and 
Dcehs, at the month, is a watering-station, not a customs- 
station, subject to an Arabian chief 
I think that the Homans confined their financial activities 
io the Egyptian side of the Bed Sea and levied the Bed 
3ea due at Myos Hormos and Berenice, whioh the Periplus 
jails official ports (that is ports where trade was offioiaDy 
illowed and customs were levied), through the agency of 
in official (not a tax-farmer) resident in S. ThebaiB, as had 
icen the case under Ptolemaic rnletios). He would control 
he exactions of the farmers made at the ports I am not 
rare about Aduhs, another legal mart, it appears to have 
lelonged to the Axumites in Hero’s time, and yet an 
nBcnption of Augustan time shews that the receiver of 
led Sea dues was then resident at Ombos or Elephantine 
vhioh perhaps means that goods of a certain type (other 
han inner African goods) coming from the Indian Ocean 


nd the East African ports, including perhaps even Adiuis, 
verland to the Nile and the southern frontiers of Egypt, 
me regarded as "Bed Sea" products and paid due at 
iyenedoa), the freedman of Annins Plocamus, who was 
ailing round Arabia, was perhaps investigating the un- 
ertarn status of African ports of the Somali, or domg 
fficialbusmess with Arabians m connexion with differential 
ues levied at Egyptian ports Likewise there must have 
een a Red Sea customs-station at Arsmoe, which does no 

ppear in the Periv^, w “. 1 

!/ perhaps, too, it was not important nntd fresh deve p- 

vents took place nnder Trajan It is possible, too, 
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Romans levied differential customs-dues at Egyptian ports 
against non-Roman vessels, but I do not think that they 
controlled entirely the activities of the Arabians on the 
eastern side of the Red Sea. There is evidence to shew that 
for protective purposes (not for purposes of revenue) a due 
of 25 7. or thereabouts "was levied in Egypt, and this fact, 
together with the presence of a "centurion,” has been held 
to prove that the 25 7. due levied at Leuoe Come was a 
Roman one I think that it was a protective due levied by 
the orders of the Romans for the Nabataean treasury 
to induce ships to go to the cheaper Egyptian ports— "with 
the result that, as the Pervplus shews, only small Arabian 
vessels used Leuce Comedo). 

Turning to India, we find that the kings controlled the 
shipping, maintained special service at estuanes, fixed 
official marts where export and import dues were levied, 
issued the coinage and possessed storehouses of their own 
In the earlier Maurya empire were levied frontier dues 
( 207 . of value), road-taxes, and “octroi” tolls at city-gates, 
and merchants had to shew passports and render full in- 
formation about themselves and their goodB, commerce 
being controlled by special boards (Ui). Early Buddhist 
literature reveals the hereditary nature of commerce, in- 
dustry, and leadership of caravans, while all kinds of guide 
work, land and sea trading, and ivory-working, weaving, 
jewel-making, pottery, and garland-making were counted 
honourable, unlike hunting, trapping, and snake-charming. 
Much of the produoe destined for Rome was dealt with 
by craft-villages of wood-wnghts, ironsmiths, potters, and 
trappers who supplied game, skins, ivory, and so on. In the 
towns too there was localisation of industries, for instance 
of lvory-workmg, dyeing, weaving, and so on, and the 
wares were sold m bazaars But the extensive Roman trade 
of the Tamils required market-places, and Tamil poems 
wc 


40 
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give as glimpses of the pepper trade of Muzins, the com- 
mercial quarters of Madura, and the river-trade, market, 
warehouses, traders and trading streets and arrangements 
of Kavinpaddmam (ii 2 ), The details shew a brisk commerce 
in luxuries but no extensive production by large industries, 
and the chief traders are the Yavana — the Homan Greeks 
Turning back once more to the point of view of the 
wostorn merchants m the Indian Ocean, we find that the 
Homan government undertook to protect trade-routes 
within the borders of the Empire and to conduct when 
occasion offered diplomatic relations with the oriental 
peoples, but no more. Under the early Ptolemies large 
commercial enterprises had been conducted officially by 
the state, but un der the later Lagid rulers the traffic became 
a matter of private enterpnso, and tins system was per- 
petuated by the imperial government of Borne (iis) The 
traders whom Pliny, Ptolemy, the author of the Peri/plus 
(lumBelf a trader workmgwith his own capital?) and others 
desenbo as trading in tbe Indian Ocean are private indi- 
viduals, so also was the Egyptian of Arsinoe registered m 
72-3 as absent m India} the Syrian merchants who went 
to China in 166, the Arabian Scythianos who traded 
between Alexandria and India, Firaus whose activities 
were similar until he was put down by Aurelian, and the 
Homan merchant Lun of whom Chinese records tell(n«- 
S ometime s perhaps the state (that is the fisous) had some- 
thing to do with lending money and sending out merchan 
in connexion with state manufactories in Egypt, hut on 


this point and in many aspects of the entirely maepenuouu 
tradingwe are at present uninformed. It is true that persons 
who traded with India on any large soale would have » 
possess (as Chwostow remarks, giving the instances « 
Scythianos and Firmus)(iie> ample means for huymg 
out-going cargo, equipping and even building large ship , 
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providing armed guards, and so on, and in many cases 
doubtless the man behind the Greek merchants was a stay- 
at-home Soman capitalist, often a member of the urban 
classes of imperial oities Perhaps the Calpurmi of Pnteoli 
who traded with Alexandria, Asia, andSyna were examples 
of those who helped oriental traders die), but there is nothing 
to shew that Scythianos and Firmus did not obtain their 
wealth gradually as a result of unaided but steady trading 
upon small beginnings. The author of the Pervplm seems 
to have been a man independent of state control and 
capitalistic help, such as it was in his day. The ncher, of 
course, could employ agents, but others went from port to 
port in person. 

The Indian trade, in spite of sums paid for obtaining and 
carrying the goodB, brought a good profit, for Pliny says 
that Indian wares cost a hundred times more in Roman 
markets than they did m Indian markets, and Chinese 
records give the profit as tenfold or a hundredfoldaiT). 
Many people have thought this traffic was economically 
harmful to the Roman Empire in the long run. The Roman 
products failed to balance the Indian imports, and the 
exportationofmoney,diBConragedeven£romItalyai8>mthe 
first century B.O., was freely allowed to altogether foreign 
lands under Augustus and his successors We must consider 
the nse of wealth hy the Romans and estimate whether 
the exportation of the money substance, silver, and of gold 
was detrimental to the Empire. It is a fact that as early 
as 62 the ruinous system of depreciation had begun; an 
alloy of from 5*/, to 20*/. added before the death of Eero 
increased to 80’/. under Trajan, 60*/. and more under 
Sevens, until finally after 218 the denanus ceased to be a 
silver com and there was a return to the system of pay- 
ment inland. The aureus too was depreciated Ui»), hut gold, 
■which plays a different part m economics from silver, 


30-3 
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did not become bo scarce, though the aureus decreased in 
weight from A lb to Alb between Augustus and Constan- 
tine Throughout monetary history there has been a struggle 
between the tendencies which prodace deterioration and 
those which maintain a good currency, and when currency 
is purely metallic, debasement alwayB threatens A country 
needsfor the good working of itsindostnesenoughmoney to 
keep its prices in due level with those of the countries with 
whichit trades, otherwise a preponderance of itsimportsover 
its exports will necessitate a transfer of money to make a 
balanc e. To-day international trade tends to produce the 
necessary level by distributing money, with one striking 
exception— for to-day, just as in the first century, and in the 


in a direction contrary to that of civilisation, and the chief 
manifestation of it is the ''drain” to the East, a process we 
have seen m its birth, for the Roman silver exported from 
the Empire to the north and into Africa was little compared 
with the quantity sent to China (f), Arabia, and above all 
India, with no similar return In the Middle Ages, too, the 


after the discovery of the Cape route, and during last 
century the amount increased farther (between 1851 an 
1862, £110,000,0 00 value of metals went to India) followed 
by the addition of a drainage to India of gold bars and, 
until 1914, sovereigns In 1905-6, outof £82,500,000 value 
imports £14,000,000 consisted of the precious metataJPor 
the silver currency there silver is purchased and converted 
into rupees (iso) 


2000 years In the Roman world Italy, not unproductive 
(though Rome and Latmm are not mentioned by t&e 
Pervplus), kept her balance through good investments os 
capital and provincial tribute and by the activities at 
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flH.mpn.TMfl,, Etruna, and, in the north, Aquileia, hut the 
Empire as a unit (for even the local currencies were really 
imperial) could only make her balance with foreign 
countries by exporting her precious metals, a process 
theoretically unsound, but did it cause harm? 

Before the Roman Empire began, war rather than com- 
merce distributed wealth gamed by slave-labour, and 
through war Republican Rome became nch by the plunder 
of the East with its hoarded wealth and possession of the 
mines of Spain and other regions Roman capitalists specu- 
lators and money-lenders came to regard money as the 
only nohes and valuable only m exchange, hence the 
new wealth was spent not upon productive enterprises, but 
(and this was the weak point in the Roman economic 
scheme) in unproductive ways (is». Lucky trade-secrets 
and accidents alone caused large industries, except where 
a hard-working, free population (as in Syria and Egypt) 
built up some sort of factory-production (mj. Indeed, in- 
dustry can flourish only when wealth, spread through 
large masses of people as it is to-day, causes wide consump- 
tion of products, and m the ancient world where wealth 
was attracted rather to one pole, the demand was rather 
for luxuries for a few only, and this process did not help 
Roman industries (see p 394), which were unable to com- 
pete with foreign luxuries brought from outside Within the 
Empire industry was normally production by slaves or by 
despised artisans with their simple instruments in their small 
work-shops, with or without the aid of a richer man’s 
capital (123). The household of slaves was generally a cheap 
device, patent-laws did not exist, and transport was slow. 
So the wealthy Roman either invested his capital in agri- 
culture, laud, and houses, or more often he lent it to some 
merchant in order to carry on commerce, which consisted 
consequently in a traffic m luxuries largely for the wealthy, 
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with exceptions such as pepper which brought wealth 
because all demanded it Exactly of this type was Borne’s 
commerce with Lidia— a traffic in luxuries conducted by 
travelling merchants using another’s capital and then more 
andmore their own, sothatthe “negotiator ” was the“merca- 
tor”; the luckyones looked forward to a comfortable oldage 
in the knowledge that their families were well provided for 
—they looked back on their years of commerce— they did 
not die as owners of great industries built up for themselves 
In other respects Boman commerce, conducted (m an age 
when the standard of life was not high) by the low-born to 
produce articles of ordinary luxury for the use of rich urban 
classes, did not produce a large commercial class (m), but 
I feel confident that the commerce with India as conducted 
after Hippalos’ discovery was an exception from this rale 
Anything may be called a luxury, and pepper at least 


of the impenal population, especially the female population, 
must have obtained the Indian aromatics without difficulty, 
at least in adulterated forms Moreover, as Rostowzew well 
points out, wealth became more widely spread than before 
through the growth of urban classes in the cities of the 
Empire from Augustus onwards and especially during the 
second century »2«) and industry was less despised 
Inthelndmn trade the Greeks were enterprising, the ships 


large, and the monsoons were as a manners compass iw 
them, and although the quantity of precious metal sent in 
modem times is from twenty to thirty times as great as 
the figure given by Pliny, we must remember the difference 
m population tastes and purchasing-power of money, im- 
penal industries, especially mdusfcies of ^nt-meb mg 
and weaving and dyeing, were helped by the tarfe, e*p* 
malty when the onental products were sentmwand cmdd 
be worked up chiefly in the eastern provinces, which a 
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prepared goods, suck as glass and clothing, for exportation 
to the Bast But we have shewn how insufficient the total 
p mnnnt. of exportation was; it consisted so much of metal 
simply dug upj of wines carried as hallast; of articles of 
ning.11 trades, no effort being made (exoept in Egypt and 
Syria) to build up industries which would prosper upon 
export trade to India; typical of the mentality of the time 
was the enormous exportation of coral to India until the 
supplies ran short; typical, too, was the complete lack of 
capitalistic methodsflss) in the case of the jewelry and gem 
trades, which remained small industries working to indi- 
vidual order. On the whole, then, a traffio which brought 
profit to individuals did not create large industries out of 
Rmnll trades, and the same held good among the Indians, 
who did not use much money of precious metals except 
where the Homans imported it or the Kushans held sway. 
Unproductive luxury in gold and silver plate, in villaB, 
marbles, and so on stands upon a different footing as it 
did not draw wealth out of the Empire, but it is none the 


less typical of the day. 

The very peace which Augustus brought to the Homan 
world put an end to acquisition of new wealth by war, and 


the wealth of the Empire gamed by tribute was dissipated 
in unproductive ways, though we must not forget that the 
pictures drawn by moralists give ns only the abnormal 
side of imperial luxury, and when we consider the large 
state deficit faced "by Vespasian we are inclined to ask 
whether the Empire was bankrupt when it began MV. 
We cannot tell, but it is a fact that m the third century 
the Empire declined and the economic system collapsed. 
Economic questions had not received much attention from 


of the supplies of silver (obtained chiefly from Spain, the 
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Silesian minesnotbeing known (128) until very much later), 
and the causes of the economic collapse may he arranged 
according to their importance thus — 

(1) Perhaps the root of all the trouble was the foot that 
the great wealth of Rome had been the “spoils of war” 
taken in a wide sense of the phrase (i!9), and this source 
of revenue (if we except the mines and the money brought 
in by peaceful and prosperous provinces) ceased when the 
Empire brought peace without a sufficient substitute being 
discovered (iso) 

(n) The bulk of Roman money was used m unproductive 
ways of all kinds, even m the matters of industry and com- 
merce. The rich urban classes looked to their own interests 
while the poor could not rise to a higher level 
(lii) The maintenance of a good supply of silver coinage 
was impossible for the following reasons — 

(а) Under the Empire, mining was one of the departments 
still let to farmers who worked them in a wasteful manner, 
and their chief means of production were handicapped by 
a reduction m the supply of slaves, and the decline m the 
stores of money manifested itself from Augustus onwards 

(б) The total amount of silver (and, of course, gold) suf- 
fered from the wear and tear of general circulation, and 
was much more liable to loss than when it was stored up 
in temples and m the treasuries of oriental potentates 
There was not a sufficient amount of either metal m circu- 
lation during the Roman Empire 

(c) The drainage of precious metal (particularly silver) 
to northern tribes (lsi), to East Africa, China? and Arabia, 
but above all to India, was unwise, particularly m the 
freedom with whichitwas allowed until "Vespasian (perhaps, 
or the merchants themselves) succeeded atleastin confining 
it within certain bounds 
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(d) Moreover, m the middle of the third century, at the 
very tune when these tendencies were producing most 
clearly visible effects, the barbarians dealt a worse blow by 
“drawing off the minin g population and damaging” the 
nones themselves which thus fell into disuse The develop* 
ment became worse from 406-7 onwards. Jacob has con- 
jectured that from apossiblehighest accumulationinmoney 
of £858,000,000 at the death of Augustus m A.D 14 the 
supply had dwindled to £33,000,000 (about one-eleventh of 
what it had been) by about A.D. 800 <i3S) From that penod 
anew era in the history of gold and silver commenced, for 
the Moors re-opened the mines m Spam, and the mines of 
Austria, Saxony, and the Harz mountains soon came into 
use and were the ohief sources of supply for the Middle 
Ages, and it may be said that only after 800 a d was the 
supply sufficient to make up for loss caused by abrasion 
and exportation The supply remained roughly fixed until 
the American sources were discovered 
Of the developments detrimental to the silver currency 
of the Roman Empire the exportation of it to India was at 
first the most serious because the trade between Tud™. and 
the Roman Empire was the greatest traffic of antiquity, 
and while approaching in a way that of more modern times, 
was at the same tame conducted without the economic 
background which was required for a state of economic 
safety. But of these same developments it appears to me 
to have been m the long run not the most detrimental 
because it was the only one which was checked in any way. 
There was no economic reserve — that was the fault: we 
must not accuse the Romans of blindly meeting their eco- 
nomic collapse as though it were caused only or primarily 
becanse of ^ their Indian trade Chwostow rightly points 
out that history has shewn examples of preponderance 
of import over export without disastrous consequences. 
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though he appears to think that the serious part of Home’s 
Indian trade was the flow of gold to the East, this certainly 
was continuous, as finds of coins shew, but we have shewn 
above that the drain of silver, though apparently checked 
in time, was the more senons(iss). The nltimate conclusion 
of Chwostow is that no harm is noticeable as a direct result 
of this passive trade of Home and that if the flow of coin 
to the East was undesirable, on the other hand trade with 
the East stimulated barter and tended to develop indus- 
tries ( 134 ). The drain perhaps did no more thanhasten a little 
a financial collapse which would have come in any case. 



CONCLUSION 


In oar survey of the Indian commerce of the Boman 
Empire daring two oentaries we have in reality watched 
the splendour of a great power as reflected in one branch 
of its commerce, we have seen that Empire feeling its way 
towards a direct commerce with the far East, we have seen 
the complete attainment of that aim daring the first two 
centuries after Christ, we have indicated the close relations 
reached between Boman subjects and Indian races, and 
have watched the activities of Syrians and Egyptian Greeks 
hacked by private capital, we have indicated the collapse 
of this direct trade as a sign of the economic and political 
disintegration of the Western Empire, and the reversion 
of control into the hands of Persian, Arabian, and Abys- 
sinian middlemen. Did this traffic have any influence upon 
the institutions or habits of the Boman Empire and India? 
On the whole the answer mast be no, bat the fact that 
Boman subjects constantly visitedlndia but Indians seldom 
visited the Boman Empire (except Alexandria and Asia 
Minor) is reflected m such evidence which we can collect. 
Thus, almost the only traces of Indian influence upon the 
West are the adoption of Jataka stories, the presence of 
Indian elements in Mamchean, Gnostic, and especially 


"grylh” as Boman talismans and amulets©). Indian ele- 
ments are found in Boman work of silver and ivory, and m 
Egyptian fabrics (8). Traces of Boman influence upon India 
are more substantial, but even many of these are doubtful. 
Thus the Krishna legend seems to owe some thing to the 
West©), the visit of Pant&enos, alleged by Eusebius and 
Jerome, possibly influenced Tamil philosophy (*), and the 
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was a real one, as is shewn by the titles and contents of 
five early Indian writings on astronomy, the 
seems to have reaohed China (5), and the Jewish calendar 
of the week-days was brought to India from Syna In the 
matter of literature, there are distin ct traces of Greek in- 
fluence m the ancient Indian drama and theatre, hut the 
resemblances occnr mostly m one play(6) In art we have 
the “Gandhara School ” of sculpture m North India, and 
influences upon Indian building elsewhere, the surest evi- 
dence being the presence of the “composite ’’Roman capital, 
at a place where Roman corns have turned up(6). Again, 
Indian filigree workers retain to this day the same patterns 
astheancient Greeks devised, and Indian jewellers imitated 
Greek styles Lastly, the Roman connexions influenced the 
Indian system of commerce Li the North the comage was 
affected, since the Rushans and the Guptas struck corns of 
equal weight to the Roman, and m the fifth century AJ> 
the word “dinar” (denanus) was being used in Indian 
records, the gold com of the Ganges region was struck 
perhaps under Roman influence In the South, Roman law 
and procedure influenced the Tamils of Malabar, and the 
Greek troy scales of weight perhaps reached India and 
China (7). 

Wo have seen how Rome strove to remedy what ancient 
commerce lacked — adequate means of transport, freedom 
of labour, secunty along trade-routes; her roads were 
splendid and her ships built according to tbe demands of 
oriental trade, ber population possessed the elements of free 
labour, and the Red Sea, the Eoxme Sea, the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the wilds of Asia Minor felt her strength, though 
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were never thoroughly put down Excepting where 

nvers and sea were used, we find that the transport of very 
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large quantities of wares in 'bulk (8) was impossible by mere 
beasts of burden— Hence the high price of oriental wares 
especially before Hippalos’ discovery. But Borne pos- 
sessed remarkable commercial honour in the eyes of the 
Orientals • the Indians and Ceylonese admired her early 
imperial comage and the Chinese her honesty, under her 
imperial rule commerce became less an armed force than 
it had been before, and the first two centuries of it, like 
the nineteenth century of onr era, were an age of great 
discoveries, and without the aid of the compass, of steam, 
of electricity, the Roman subjects made full use of their 
means with the encouragement, if not with the assistance, 
of the emperors, and trade flourished from Spam to China. 
With the highest point of Rome’s imperial splendour came 
the highest point m her imperial commerce, and when this 
passed, Rome allowed Palmyra, one of her half-independent 
intermediaries, to rise to greatness through its oriental 
traffic at the very time when the troubles of Egypt demanded 
some remedy, only to destroy the upstart city and the 
prosperity of the land-trade. Mediterranean and Egyptian 
commerce was rumed in the general decline, and the Indian 
trade fell hack into the control of Abyssmians, Arabians, 
and Persians The rise of Constantinople caused a partial 
revival of indirect trade with the East, but the sackings 
of Rome herself (whioh had ceased to be the mam toons of 
commerce before the foundation of Constantinople) and 
the fall of the Western Empire marked the end of the 
commerce between the Roman Empire and India The strife 
of Constantinople with the Persians and with the Arabians, 
the ultimate supremacy of these in commerce, and the rise 
of new nationalities m the West led to the commerce of the 
Middle Ages The nineteenth century and the twentieth 
have witnessed brilliant developments m mechanical arts 
and inventions, more extended commercial settlements. 
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discovery of the use of steam, the opening of China to the 
world’s commerce, improved methods of production, highly 
organised division of lahonr, and the nseof telegraphy which 
to-day is possible with and without the use of wires Yet, m 
spite of the absence of these and other advantages, Borne, 
as we have seen, carried on successfully a tolerably peaceful 
traffic with the far East for more than two centuries, and 
this, like the reduction of much of the known world to peace 
and order, was no mean achievement for an ancient people. 
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NOTES 

PART I 

INTBOfitfOTIOlT 

(1) For the progress of Roman commerce see e g Ifomms HR 
JBk II Oh 8, nr 12-13; zv. 11, v. 11 Frank, 16ff, 69ff., 108 ff, 
298ff For India see Smith, Early Hut of India 

(2) Strabo v 3 6, v 4 fl Dionys Hal m 44 (more favourable) 
Cp. AntA PaL rn 379 Plut Caa 68 Suet Aug 30 

(8) Strabo rvn 1 7. Suet At# 98 Sen Ep 77 1 AniA Pol 
Til. 379 Cio act Att J. 4, xiv 7 etc .dels xxvrn 13 Cha Pro 
Planco, 2 6 Pliny xxxvn 70 GIG 6853 Momma IR.N 2488 
£/£ x 1797 Cp Philosfcrat ApoU Vn 10, 12, 16 Oh Dubois, 
PouuoUs Antique Rostowzew, Soo and Earn 160-1 Klto, Bcih 
Xiv. 1923, 163 ff Add Ptol m 1 6, 6 Philo, Leg 29 
(4) Tac Ann ir 66 (Athens— Rhodes— Syria), op 63-4. AcU 
xxi 1-3 (Ephesos— Rhodes— Cyprus on left— Tyro) Joseph. AJ 
xvl 62 (Samos— Caesarea) Philo, tn Place 6 (26-8) Strabo vn 
7 4 (Via Egnatia) Cio. ad Att. m 7 3 
(B) Sir W Ramsay, Hut. of the Bible, suppl vol *v. Trade and 
Commerce Suet Aug 98. Pliny XU 3, 4 Cels de Med in. 22 8 
Snip Sev Dud 8 14. G Kaibel, IG. xiv 917, op 916 Walking, 3 
2308. Cp Jer 97 1 BGU 27 etc Hut Aug •Aurdtan ' 47 

Joseph A J xvm i65-l60(Palostme— Alexandria— Puteoh) Lucian, 

Hawg 1 7-9 (Alexandria— Sidon— S coast of Asia Minor— Aegaean 
— Crete on nght—Malea— Italy) Cp AntkPal xr 306 AcUxxvu 
2-6 6-7, 14 ff, xxvm 11-13 Philo, i» Place. 6 26-8 (Italy— 
Alexandria— Syria advised in place of any other route to Syria) 
Co also L C West in J Bom. St 1917, 48-9. _ , 

(8) Caes. BG m 107. Tao H n 98 Pliny n 127. 
wto.3 AcU xnu 4 ff , xxvu 2ff,37(AIex MS 876; Vat MS 76). 
SLian Irutxt 4 31 Mirada of St George (Budge), 283 Op OIL 
m 13 Strabo X. 4 6 _ ^ 


xvi 16 Hot Od nt 24 
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(8) Jut. xiv 278 ff Philo, Leg. 21 (146-7). Pera v. 141-2 Op. 
Hot. Ep L 6 32; A P. 117, Od m 24 35, S I. 4. 29; Ep. I. 6. 
17, Od 1. 115 Sen. ad Paid. 2. Or. TV. i 2. 75 


CHAPTER 1 

(1) Strabo xvn. 1. 44 fin.-45 Pliny tl 102. Sohn. 64 8. Lucian, 
Philopseud 33 P Oieee 47 29. Xen. Epkes 4 1 Aristeid. Or iLvm. 
p 485 (361) Dmd etc, Pauly , s v Koptos G W Murray in J. Eg 
Archaeol 1926, pp. 138 ff. Petne, Koptos, etc Exit Aug ‘Prob’ 17 3 

(3) Strabo loc at Pliny vi. 102-3 Anton Ittn 172-3 (ed Partb 
and Prad). Tab Peut (Miller, Itm), 862-3 OIL m S. I. 6627. 
Oeog. Ravenn. n 7 Petne, Koptos, cb. 5 Jer Epp 125 3. 

(8) Strabo loc at. Plmy vi 168 (Myos H ), 103 and 168 (Ber ) 
See also Strabo m 4 6 Pompon Mela m 8 7 Steph Byz sv 
BepcviKiu Ptol it 6 14 P. Collart, Let Papyrus Bounant, 15, 103, 
apparently On Myos Hormos and Berenice see Muller, Oeog Or 
Min i 167 ffi , 257 , Chwostow, 190 (he translates Myos Hormos into 
'Mouse Harbour*), 191, 369, 380 (Berenice) Murray, op at 141-3 
(cp 133-4, 146-7) Pauly, st. BerenxLe. The enumeration of the 
‘hydreumata* on the Coptos— Berenice route shews the paramount 
importance of that track, cp Land P 328. 

(4) Ptol it. 5 14,73, 7,7 Strabo xn 4 6ff Steph Byz. s t. 
'Opfio u Anton Ittn 166 Jut. XT 35, OP iv 384 etc Chwostow, 
189-194,357, 380 Bawlinson, Rut of Ancient Eg. n 133-4, 378 
Petne, Koptos, p 32 (correcting Leuce Come) 

(5) Chwostow, 189-195, 380 Schwarz, Insckr d Wilst 3, 16, 48-9 
Ditt S n. 660 (between Coptos and Kossen), OIL in 1. 27-9 
Ditt S i 70-4(Redesiya) G6tz, 46 442 Murray, cp at 142,146-6 

(6) Chwostow, 180-8, 357 Petne, Researches in Sinai, 48 (a modem 
Red Sea storm) 

(7) There was also a road from the Nile to Suez Chwostow, 188 
Qbtz, 445-6 Rawlmson, op at n 297-8, 472-4 Bull de Vlnst 
Franf. dArch Or xxm. 27-84 St Hilaire, Eg and Sues Carnal, 4 
■Wilkinson, Anc Eg ed. Birch, i 47-9 Birch, Records of the Past, 
ir 80-1 Herod n 158 Pliny ti 167 Diodor i 33 8-12, m 39. 
1 Jacoby n. p 212 Ptol it. 5 14 Suet. Aug, 18 Dio Cass. Mxvm 
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Sabaean See Joseph. B.J rv. 115 =.659-663 , iv. 7. 1. u Kings nv 7, 
and perhaps Isaiah xvi 1 Judges l. 36 Jer Qu fyGen rrv. Strabo 
xn 4 18, 21-4 Diodor m 42 Muller i 176-8. Op Diodor i 60 
6 Dio Cess Lxvn 14 Ammian Marcell, xiv 8. 13 Pliny vi 
144-5 (Petra — Foratb, then by nver to Oharas) Strabo xvx 2 30. 
Hirth, 168-160, 173,183 DeLacoupene, 243 Chwostow, 199 (Aelana), 
205-6 (Rhinooolura), 208-211, 252 ff. Cp also Antonin Itin 147-154 
(=p 68,Parth andPrad) Ptol iv 5 12; V 19 7,20 4, vi 7 16; 
v 17 1 The track Red Sea— Syna became later Trajan's road 
Journey Aelana to Minaeans of Jauf took 70 days Route Alex- 
andria — Palestine via Pelusinm difficult, Chwostow, 203-7 Naba- 
taean port Egra (Ghar) was not important, Gardthausen I 2 793-4, 
796 See also Pauly, s v Gabaeoi, Oebbanitae, Gatabams, Gerrha. 

(19) Glaser, Sk Oh rvm H Dillmann, Abh d K Akad d W 
1878, pp. 177 ff , id 1880, 3ff Glaser, Die Abemn in Arab v Afr 
(1895) Punt u die Stsdardb Reiehe (1889) Penpl. 3-14. Pliny VI. 
104 Birch, Records of the Past, x. 14 etc Vmcenti lllff Op GIG 
6127. Ptol. iv 7 25 The Greeks called the Somali coast * Barban(c)a ’ 

(20) Pliny vi 174-5 8ohofii Penpl p 64 J Fergusson, Silt of 
Architect i 149-160 (3rd ed 1893) 

(21) E g Hut Ant 81 where India— East Africa as Dio Cass u 
15, 1 think, shews Op Vug G rv 286-294= Ethiopia Remand, pp 
180-3, vainly tries another explanation Should we, with Wagner 
and others, bracket 291-3 as a late insertion 1 Cp KorvapapapApov 
pi>8i*ijr] of Strabo n. 1 17 The source of Cinnamon was always 
regarded as Arabia and Afnoa falsely, and that supposed source was 
later called Indian falsely, e g Sidon Apoll C ix 325. 

(22) Penpl 2 Diodor I 30 Pliny v 53 Strabo xm 1 6 
Seneca, S Q vi 8 Op Pliny xn. 19. Chwostow, 68 

(28) Penpl 30 Pliny vi 172-3 Cosmas ra 169 B Chwostow, 
196-8 G5tz, 447 ff When the Penplus was written, Somali marts 
were stall under independent chiefs 

(24) Suet Aug 18 Dio Cass U 18 Yicb i 5, OIL m. 
Suppl I 6627 (found at Coptos); m Suppl n 12046. See, Arch 
S4r.iv 6,p 190 Cp Ael d A vn 18 

(25) GIG 5075 belongs to Augustus' time 

(86) Chwostow, 187, 372-3 See Ditt Suppl 1.202, O I.G 6076 
Wrick. Ostr 1.684 Arch f Pap m 196-7; iv 309-310 Rostowzew 
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m Phil Svppl - B ix. 590 Armed guards on merchant ships wore 
probably hired privately Sea also Petrie, Kopt 20 

(27) lhtt op at. i 132 (130 b o ); OIO 4896,1 16 Ditt i 190: 
0.1 0. 4933 Ditt i 180 (62no); O.IO 4761, 48976; OIL in. 
13, 580, Arch tv. 305 Orundt i (i)2G4 M L Strack, Die Dyn 
dcrPtcl 257, No. 109; OIL IX 3083, m. 32, 65, but not 40, x 
1129 Dessau, 2700 Ditt S n 674 0, Hogarth in Flinders Paine, 
Koptos, 20-32. Ditt S ir 700 

(28) Milne, 162 and note Ditt Suppl u 074 (tanffof Coptos) 

(29) Glaser, SL n 43 ft. H Kriiger, Per Ftldtug da Ad Oall 
Gardtlmuscn, Aug. v » Z : 2 789-798andii 3 449 ff, 462, 454-5 
Strabo xvr 4 22, n. 16 12 Phny vr 1C0-1 Hor Od I 291, 35 
8; ir 12 24, in 24 1, £p I 7 35 Prop n 8 19 Mon Ancvr 
(Lat)v 18-23 Dio Cass l>m 20 Dessau, Him K i 381 Schiller I 
108-201 Rostowzow, Soc and Eton 53,91 Arch iv 306 ff JR AS 
N S VI 1872, 121 IT Glaser, SL 50-9 Chwostow, 26 ff, 362-4 
J.A SB i 60, 1881, 90 The Nabataeans, of coureo, wished to keep 
thoSabaean trade unimpaired Cf also Mommsen, Prov n 290 ff 

(80) Plinj XH 66; n 108, n 141, 160, xxxn lOoto laid ap 
Athcnao in 14. 93 *>40. Momms Prop II 39, 293 Chwostow, 
364-5 

(81) £ g Prop n (m) 10 13-16 (Partbio, Indio, Arabia), m 1 
16; iv 3 10; III. 4 1-6 Hor. Od 1 12 55-6 (Indiansand Chinese?) 
Cp til 29 27-8, iv 16 23; IV. 14 41-6 Anti Pal ix. 69 and 
297 

(82) Charicsworth, 61. Sohur, Klio, Boih xv 1923,46; xx 1926, 
221. Kornomann, Jan I 01 ff Momms Prov II 294 Bostowzew 
jn Arch iv 30S-9 Kennedy, J.R A S 1916, 832-4 Schwanbeck, 
Khan Mat. Phil ill 1860,352(1,328 Schoff, Fabnc , and Muller, 
ad Pertp! 20 Schwanbeck rends Chnribnel, Fabric and Mullor 
Elisar=Eleasost=Ilinzzu, King of Cano and Hadramaut If he 
destroyed Ar End , ho wished to benefit bis port Cone— bob 
Chwostow, 216-217. Cp Bunbuiyii 478 BooPfhpl 20 Pbdostoig 
SB in 4 Glaser, Pit Abunmer, 34, 37, 38 

(88) Strabo xvi 4 18 GBtz.435 Cp Diodor ni 43 

(84) Charicsworth, pp. 9 and 254, Strabo xn 4 21 settles the 

matter, I think , 

(85) Penpl 19 Different opinions — thatitwasaNabataeannue— 
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Schoff, J.A 0 S. 36, p 38 Fabric , Muller, and Schofij ad Peripl 19 
Wilok. Arch, m 193-9 (changed from his opinion in Oetr. L 398-9) 
Bouoh4-Leclercq m 382, that it was Ptolemaio and Roman — 
Lumbroso, Reoh 318. Wilck. Ostr, loe at Momma Pros n. 161. 
Rostowzew, Arch. tt. 308-7 Cp. Wochentchr f. Slats PkU. 1900, 
p.116 OescL d Staatsp. m PhiloL SuppL-B ix. 397 Soc and Econ. 
p. 513, n 18 (correcting Myoa Hormos to Leuce Come) Vincent n. 
315. Cagnat, Imp Ini 78 Komemann, Jan. L 82 Hirschfeld, 
Unters. 20 , K 7 80-1. Kennedy, J.R.A.S 1916, p 832. Cp Chwostow, 
pp 376-6,200-1 DeaBau, Rbm K 381 n , add Pliny xn, 63-5, Roman 
dues paid first at Gaza on wares coming through Nabataean territory 

(SB) Strabo xn. 4 21 Plmy vl 32 

(87) Strabo xvil 1. 53 Cp Cagnat, TOR l 1293; C.I.L m. S. 
n 14147 s . Gardthaueen r 1. 464, 1 2 787-8 

(88) Strabo xvi 4 22; Hon Ancyr (Lat ) v. 18-23. 

(39) Strabo xvn. 1 54 Plmy VL 181 Dio CaBS liv. 5. Grvmdz 
29; Arch f. Pap. v 321 Ohwostow, 29 Gardthausen L 2 796-8 

(40) Cagnat, 10 R l 1859 Hierasycaminos a mart for gold, linen, 
ivory or decants, roots, myrrh, and spices, sold apparently by silent 
trade — Philostrat Apoll vi 2 Cp silent trade of Axumites — Cosmas 
n 100 B-C 

(41) Momma Prov. XL 299 

(42) Strabo n 3 4-5. Cp Plmy n 169 (Red Sea to Gadesl) 

(48) Suet Aug 98 Gharlesworth, 9, with cotes, adding OIL x. 

1613 Philae, of course, was not on any mam route to the East Tab 
Pmt Miller, 790 Kornemann, Jan L 61-3, 71, 66-7. Schur, Elio, 
Beih XV. 1923, 45 ff, xx. 1926, 221 

(44) Convergence of trade m Phoenicia (Tyro) — Ezek sxvn, esp 
6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 16-17, 19, 21-4 Commercial Syria — L C West in 
Trans and Proc Amer Phdol lv 1924, 169-189 

(46) 0 Skeel, Travel mi Furst Cent pp 118-120, map p 111 

(46) Tao Ann xa 12 Phny v 86 Bunbury n 107. Philostr. 
Apoll i 20 B W Henderson, Five R Emperors, 64 ff. 

(4 7) Arrian, Anab m 7 , Qeog Rev Sept 1919, 153-179 Dio 
Cass lxviu. 19; XL 17, xlix. 19. Tao. Ann. xil 12-13. 

(48) Maes, according to Ptolemy, makes the route to China begin 
at the Bay of Issos, Cilicia. 

(49) I Kings iv 241 Strabo xvi 1 21 Curt x 1. Xen. Anab i 
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4 11 Art.A n.13, m 7 etc Ptol v lo 3 It ceased to be important 
after Pliny’s time J Peters, Nation, May S3, 1689 Nippur, 196 ff 
Site - Ber d Bert Akad July S6, 1869, B Montz 

(60) Isid Char Mans Parth 1 Staabo zn 1 27-8 Plut Luo 
21 6 Konnedy, JRA S. 1912, 1013-14 

(61) Dio Cass liXvm 30 

(62) Eg Philostrat Apoll n 2 4 Generally Caucasoa = Pamirs + 
Himalayas + Hindu Kush, hut Paropanisos «= Hmdu Kush, Imaos 
(or Emodos) = Himalayas, and Imaos ultimately = the Pamirs and 
Tian Shan 

(68) These points are from Encyd Bnt s v Asia, s v Hindu 
Kush Gan/ib Hut Ind I pp 27-9, 31, 542 Lassen i 24-9, 37-41 
Sir T Holdich, The Oates of India, esp pp 48-9, 51, 69, 87 The 
Khyber is again becoming important 

(54) Pliny vi 122 Joseph A . T zrm 9 8 Strabo zn 1 5, 16 
Polyb v 45 

(56) laid 3-8, JR.AS zn 1860, 97-124 Strabo zi 9 1, 13 
6-8 Ptol vl 2 7 Polyb V 44 Arr Anab m 19-20 Pliny yi 
42-3 Triihri, al tou Ziyprn «■&««■= Rowandiz Pass? Tab Past 

Miller, 781, 792 

(66) Pliny vi 44-5 laid 8-14,19 Ptol I 12 Kandahar was the 
frontier-town of Parthia 


(57) Strabo zi 11 1, ZT 1 34, 37 Hor Od i 12 66, m 29 
27; IV 16 23 After Crassus 1 defeat the Roman prisoners had been 
taken to Merv — Pliny vi 47 

(68) Ptol I 12 3-11 , 1 11 4, 6, 71 10 4, 11 9, 13 23 Amman 
Marcell tyttt 6 60, 67-8 A Herrmann, Lie alien Seidenslrastm 
op China « Syrum, Qu u. Forsch. t a Oeseh u Oeog Heft 21, 
1910, Verlehrsw aw Ch., Ind ,u R-um 100 a » (with map) pp 4-6 
Chwostow, 281 Fnedlander I 369 and notes Nissan, 96, 

1894, Iff Yule I, 189 ff Gdtz, 600-511 Verb d Quell f Brdk 
tv. 1877,104-7 Riehtofen, China, i 454 ff Coedfes, n * ta ' x ** I j!F 
Stein, Sand-buned Rums of Khntan, ch 7 and map McCnndle, 
Ptol p 12, JR Oeog Sac zun 579 Authorities m Hermann, 
Verkehrswege, p 8 and Pauly, bv India, 1927 Joum Amt her rr 
roL 8 1846, 228-262 The Tashkurgan near Balkh was apparently 
jailed Aomos. See also Pauly, s 7 Sera, but Singsnfo was really 
Daxata— Gerini, Tv, Ptol vi 16 8 
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(56) Cosmas n 97 B (via Nisibis) 

(60) Pauly , s v Salat, 1707, s v India, 1297-8 Camb Hut Ind 
I, map between pp 26-7 Harmsworth Atlas, Nos 115-16 Ortospana 
was also called Cabura Ptol I 12 7ff., esp 9, 17 5 j VI 18 6 
Tab Pent Miller, 787, 799-802 Pliny vi 61-3 McCr Ptol 312 
The Greeks called Mathura ‘Modura of the GodB ’ 

(61) Strabo xi 8 9 , xv. 2 8. Pliny vx.*61-3. laid. op. eit 14-19 
T.jm.qpn j. 30-6, 434. Ptol ti. 19-20. McCr Ptol 316 

(62) On the ‘three roads’ from Bactna. Camb Hitt Ind I. 28-9 

(63) See Peripl 37, adding Rhambacia m the lacuna Air Anab 
vx 21 5-22, Ind 21 24-6 Diodor, xvi 104 Strabo xv 2 2 
Holdich, 320, 872 Sehoff, ad Pm.pl pp 161-3. 

(64) Tab Pent Miller, 785-8 (with map) Muller, Oeoy Or Mm. 
I, xorv, xov Ptol vi 6 4 and 19 4. Supposed Makran route on 
Tab Peul Miller, 786-8 (with road to Palibothra). Op Ptol vi 
21 1-6 

(66) Kennedy, J R.A.S. 1893, pp 241-284 Rawlmson, Intercourse, 
1-31. 

(66) Ammian Marcell xxnx 6. 69-71 Kennedy, JR AS 1912, 
990 ff Sehoff, JA OS. 35, 32 ff Kushan coma m a Characene hoard 
B 21 Cat of Ol coins, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia (G F Hill), 
oxovi.cp oxivff 

(67) See Strabo xi 6 8, XI 7 3, n 1 16, xi 11 6— exaggerated 
report Lassen I 619(ed 1849), n 536-7, 624-5 (ed 1874) Boutesm 
N. India by way of Ozene and Mmnagara led through PeucelaotiB 
and KabuliBtan to Bactna and so to the Oxua, Peripl 47 ff 

(68) Pliny vx 62, from Varro 

(69) Amer Journ. PhRol xxvu 137-8 Bostowzew, Ir and Or 
203, thinks Iranian influence reached China through Sarmatian 
tribes. There is numismatic evidence of Scandinavian trade with 
N and N W India— d'Alviella, 56 Op trade-route, India— Nov- 
gorod— Baltic, 8th-llth cent a n and Samamd coins (c 900-1000) 
m Sweden 

(70) See 'W W Tarn in Journ Hetlen Stud xxx, esp pp 23-4, 
18-19, 21, 28, but cp Magie m Ann Rep of Amer Hut Atsoc 1919, 
297-304 Mums, 443 Von Humboldt^ Ane Gentrale, n. 162-297 
Encyd Bnt e v Omit, e v Tarlatan, s.v. Ana. Oeoy. Journ xn 
306-310 , xin. 396. Camb Hist Ind x 69-70. Holdich, op oit p 89. 
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Iaxartes and Oobos navigable— Strabo xi 11 5. See also GOte, 
403-4 For S Russian trade see Rostowaew, Ir and Or and Roe. 
and Econ. 146, 631-2 Minns, 446 ff (the towns) 

(71) Hor Od. II 22 7 Stat S z 6 66, 77, tv 4 03-4 (he means 
Caucasian) , cp m, 2 92 etc Strabo xi 2 14-19 Pompon, Mela 

m. 6. 38 Dionys Peneg 719-720 Tao Ann. xtr. 20. 

(72) Pliny it 170 Pompon Mela in 6. 46 (reading Bon) Lassen 
nx 68 In Tao Ann nx 42, Indue is a European name— see Pauly, 
b v Julius, X 662, and s v ala, I 1243-4 Rev Arch. 1881, 198-9 
Perhaps the “Indians’ 1 of the Suevi were merely Europeans 

(73) JR A S. 1904, pp 309-312 They may have come through 
Parthia 

(74) Tarn, op at 28 

(75) Encyol Bnt sv Caspian Sea 

(76) Stmbo xii 3 14. Diodor xrr 30, 31 Manetho, Fr Hid Or 

n. 614 Muller, No 78 

(77) For Caspian tribes see esp Stmbo n 7 3, 1 6-7, 2 3, 2, 
12, 2 19, 3 1-6, 4 1-8, XI 61 2, TO 3 17 Pompon Melai 19 
108ff , n 1 119 Plrnyvx 16ff, tv 84 Ptol v 8,9,10 Herod iv. 
20, 104 Minns, 446 ff 

(78) Strabo xvi, 3 3 Muller, Otog Or Min i 176-7, 189 
(Agatharch ) 

( 76 ) Cooke, NSI. 114-116 Pliny n 140, 145 Penpl 34 

(80) Kennedy, JR. AS 1917, pp 231, 287 j 1912, 981-1009 
Chwostow, 285-6 Penpl 36 Pliny vr. 140 

(81) Penpl 36-8 Op Esek xxvu 16, 19 PtoL vr. 7 36 Pliny 

Birch, Records of the Past, ix 80 Hirth, 39-40, 43, 168. Cp 

^ * _ ■ m kiuVc* 


Alexanders buuouq ui — , . 

(88) Use of camels and guides on the routes and in India~mio- 
strat. Apoll I 40, II 6, 17, 40 

(84) The whole route from Hamadan Plmy vi 48-6, 6i » 

' ’ m « tt i OaIkm/mb tn f.VlA TBOIltu 


meaauiea juj xuv > , 00*0 

SXXiges Op Ptol I 12 9, TJI.1 63,2 22 

Tab Pout. Miller, 791-802 Bawhnson, Intercourse, * 2, 64-6 Cp. 

ArchSurv Ind (Reports, Old Senes), vm 60 OambHut ltd I «. 

M) Penpl 48 Casnb Hut Ind W, Tab PatKite, 
789, 788 Roads m India kept in repair, Ramayana, ui 226 ff. etc. 
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(86) JR.A.S 1901, pp 537-652, esp 547-6, 538, 540 Penpl. 
61-2 Cp Arch Surv. Ind (Reports, Old Senes), vn 140 

(87) Fin Tests, m 401, 382 Jat i. 98, 107 

(88) Gamb But Ind vol i. 561. Herrmann, op cit 4 

(89) For the state of trade along the land-routes see Chwostow, 
278 ff Schoff, JAOS 35, pp 31-41 

(90) Pliny xxxvn 14-18, xn 20, vni 71, ti 62 Athenae ti 
275 » 109 Plut Pomp 34, 36, 37, 41. Joseph AJ XIT 29 ff ; BJ 
I 4. Strabo XI 7. 3. Dio Cass xmx. 24 Strabo xit 3. 3 Petron 
123, lines 238-9, 241-2 'Erythraean Sea' included the Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea, and Indian Ocean, see Schoff, JAOS 
33 349-362 

(91) Plut Caet 58 Dio Cass xun 50 Suet Iul 41 Pliny it. 10. 

(92) Strabo xn 2 20 Joseph A J xn. 282 Cagn-Laf IO R 
m 1223. 

(98) Strabo xn 1. 28. St ChiyB. ad Stag II 6 Stat S in 2 
136-6. 

(94) Pliny vi 141 (query— read Isidorum) Vitruv. vm 26 Cp 
Ditt Sttppl i. 205 (a.d 33) 

(96) Suet Aug 101. 

(98) Tab Pent. Miller, 647-655 Charleswortb, 104-7 Lassen m 
2 Momma Prov 19-20. Magie in Ann Rep. ofAmer Hut Assoc. 
1919, 297-304, esp 302 Strabo xn 3. 35 eto. Tae Ann H 3, 66. 

(97) Pliny ti 3, 37, 39 , Monum Artcyr Lat. t 63, Gk m 21 j 
Monum Antioch (m Klio, Beih XIX 1927), 31 — embassies from Scy- 
thians and Sarmatians beyond the Tanais, and Albam and Iben. 
Cp Hor Odes, iu 29 28, rv 15 24. Virg Aen Ti. 799 etc Tac 
Ann xia. 34. G. Bawlmson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, ch ixff. 


CHAPTER II 

(4) See Lucan x 33 , m 429 Cic, Ten n £ 5 166 Plut Ant 
37, Indians stirred 1 cp perhaps Vug Aen vm 705, 688 
(2) Pliny ti. 68 Strabo n 1 9, xt 35 36 Air. Ind 10. Mull. 
Fr Hitt Or it. 421. V Smith, Asolo, p 43, rook-edicts n and xm 
Arckaed. Sun Ind n 124-5 

(8) Monum Ancyr, ( CIO 4040 t), Lat T 50-1, Gk. xn, 16, ed 
Hardy, pp. 43-4 Monum Antioch , loc c it m Ch i n 97. 
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(4) Strabo sv 1 4 and 73, ep 60 Dio Cass uv 8, cp Zonar A x 
34 D p 415 Corp But Scr Bys Plut Alex 69 Rawlinson, Inter 
course, p 108 Ind Antiqu xrv p 305 on Ael xvi 2 

(5) See Elor Ep IT 34 Hor Cam Saec 66-6, Odes, I IS 66, 
tv 14 41-3, rr 16 23, m 29 27-8 Prop n 10 (nr 1), 15 Virg 
Act VI 795, vnr 705, 0 n 170 Jer Chron 01 188 Syncell 248 
(689 ed Bonn, Havdiav) Suet Aug 21 Oros But vj 21 19, auot 
Pir III 79 1 Epit 1 9 Viet de Goes 1 7 Prop gives (iv 3 7) 
Bftctnuns and perhaps (8) Seres Cp But Aug *. Aurd ’ 41 The 
Boctnans (Vueh-chi 1) came about silk, or about the Sakas 

(6) Pnap xlvi fi (Muller) 

(7) Suet Aug 43 

(8) Chwostow, 355-6, wrongly, I think, makeB Poros a Pandyan 
lnn g l but nghtly points out that the Pandyan embassy was not the 
only one 

(fl) Letw>nne,A«K? d Inter etB-L,M4m T*S x 226, has needless 
doubts See Lassen m 69, i 158 (od 1849) Fnedlander iv 8-9 
Pnaulx, 65-87 (and in JR AS 1880) Mommsen, ROD A (1883), 
pp 132 ff Bunbury II 187 Hirth, 304 ff Op Fnedlander iv 9 
See also Charlesworth, 62 Vincent XL 483 Gardthausen i 2 832 
tfissen, Verein, H 95, 1894, p 13 If Seres were Cheras, then 
Horace os cited above. Ch X n 31, and perhaps Prop iv 3 8, Luo 
I 19 (cp But Aug * Aurelian ,’ 41, Hor IX 34, Juv vi 403, 
ninn^ian 8 258, and so on) do not give mere boasting Augustus 
does not speak of Sores at all Ptol vn 1 45-6 (Pandoouoi of 
H W India) does not invalidate the theoiy of a Pandyan embassy 


from S India , _ , _ , . . 

(10) Augustus had Caesanon recalled not from India as Plutarcn 

says ( Ant 81), but from Ethiopia (Dio Cass H 15, 

17) though Plutarch’s words are indeed ‘to India through Ethiopia, 
i e. through Meroe to the Axumrtes or the Somab 

(11) Ind Antiqu n 145 OB n_s n f 

(12) Sen ell, JR. A S 1904, esp pp 620-638, cf also pp 280-4 

JR A S 1904, p 403 (Hultssch) Sewell, op at 594, 620-1* 

to Ceylon and all perhaps or. re under the Empire 
(14) Sewell, op cit 623-5 
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(15) Nurram, Ckron 1898, 319 and No 4 in list 0 v Ernst, 
Numiam Zeitsehr (Tften), xn 1880, 46 f Momma -Bloc m 337-8 
Ecfchel, Doctr Num Vet vi 171 A single type of Tibenns is also 
common, iPum Ckron , loc cit 

(16) Sewell, op at 596, 621 Nvrnsrn Ckron 1899, 263-5 

(17) The gingdly-oil plant, nee, and the citron, peach, and apneot 
trees had already spread westwards as cultivated plants, as we shall 
see Beferences in Augustan writers to the Indian products here 
mentioned will be found in the notes of Part II 

(18) Cic Verr n 5 56, 4 41, 4 27 

(19) Lucan x 155 ff Plut Ant 68, 84 Suet Aug 71 Hut 
Aug 'Tnq Tyr ' 32, 6 Tac Awn m. 55 

(20) Dio Cass nvn 15 Tac Ann m 63 j n 33 

(21) Sewell, op cit 621, 626-7, 596 Nun Ckron 1898, p 319 
No 16 in bst especially JR AS Bomb Br 1 294 J AS B XL 
372 

(22) Chwostow, 400 E Thurston, Madras Goo Mus Cat 2, 
pp 7, 8, 10, 21 

(28) Dio Cass lvii 17 7 Joseph A J xvm 5 Tac Ann n 
42, 56-7 SuBt Tib 37 Strabo xvi 2 3 Plmy m vn 37, 46 
Cooke, NS I 147, pp 329-330 Suet Tib 41, cp Cahg 14 
Joseph A J xvm 4 4 Tac Ann vi 33 ff, Iberians take 
Artaxata, Parthians fail against them Cp IV 5 
(24) Phny xxxvn 17, cp xin 22 Seneca, ad Helv 10 Suet 
Cahg 37, 52, 65 Joseph A J XIX 1 Pliny xix 117-118 Dio 
Cass ux 28 10 Zonar Ep X I 6 

(26) Ostia also got a brigade Suet Claud 18, 19, 20, 26 

(26) Philostrat Apollon I 20 Tac Ann XII 12, 15-17 Plmy 
v 86 

(27) Tac Ann xi 8 ff Cp xii 44 ff Iberians involved 

(28) Diodor ii 55-60 Cp Lucian, Ver Hist Introd 3 Lassen 
m 253-269 E Rohde, der Gnech Roman pp 241 ff - 

(28) Phny vi 84-91 Pnauk, op cit 91-122 Was he sailing 
round Africa in pursuit of customs-defaulters? 

(80) Ferguson, JR AS 1904, pp 539-541 Kennedy, J.R A S 
1904, 359-362 Pnaulx, 98-9. Vincent n 48. Chwostow, 365-6 
Fnedlander iv 9 In Phny vi 84, 1 would correct xv to xl, thus 
making the voyage one of 40 dajs 
wc 


a 
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(81) Penpl 57 Pliny vi 100, 101-6 

(82) Penpl 67, 26 Pliny n 100 

(88) Penpl 57 Return voyages were probably very soon found 
out The Ilm Alex 110 seems to put the Hippalus Sea near the 
Persian Gulf— this points to Hippalos as the discoi eror of the direct 
voyage to the Indus rather than all the stages 

(84) Penpl. 31 Some still returned by way of Moscba late in the 
season, perhaps by coasting m the old way, id 32 

(85) Pliny n 1 01 

(86) Pliny vi 100, 172 Ptol iv 7 IS Ilm Alex 110 Vincent 
H 56 Schoff, ad Penpl p 227 

(87) J R A S 1898, 348-287 Op Kornemana, Jan i 57 

(88) Chwostow, 346-9, 360, 386-7, 433 Cp Kornemann, Jan I 
57-8 Schur in Klio, xz 1926, 220 Sec also Pauly, vm 2, a v 
Hippalos, 1660-1 Lassen m 3-4 Dahlmann, 24 IT 

(89) Chwostow, 363 Some (e g Richter, Hand u Verl 121) put 
Hippalos in Hero's reign IVe cannot be sure Rostowzew, Hoc and 
Earn 93 (reading HippaluB) 

(40) See the whole journey from Alexandria in Pliny vr 100-6 
(cp Anion Ilm 172-3, pp 76-7, ed Parth andPind) 

(41) Penny Cyclopaedia, s v Monsoon, a good account which I 
have used Chwostow, 212 

(42) Ptol i 9 1 

(48) Plinyn 169-170 (ThelndiansweroperhapsvictimBofstonns 
on the Caspian Sea, see above, Ch I note 72) Through ignorance the 
fieedman of AnniUB Plocamus had been caught while going the other 
way and blown to Ceylon, probably m October 

(44) Chwostow, 183-5, 213 Fabric ad Penpl pp 114-115 

(46) CIO 4957 (news of Galba) B.O U 646 (Pertmax) Wilcken, 
Otlr. 800 (Nero) Cp OP tu 1021 Did report of Nero’s death 
oome by the Via Egnatia^—Troas— Syria — Palestine — Egypt, by 
imperial post? 

(46) Ptol x. 9 and 17 Penpl 39, 49, 56 (July), 16 

(47) Figures from Pliny VI 101-6, cp vi 176, 163 (reading 
quadragmta dierum) 

(48) Excep t possibly a Chineso record of a voyage from India Jo 
the Roman Empire lasting moro than one month — Hirth, 160-0. 
Cp Pliny's 40 days Oeehs— lluzins, 
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NOTES 


(46) Pliny ti 106. 

(60) Lnoian, Namg 7ff , cp Antk Pal xi 306 (Alex —Syria— 
Italy), ix. 80 (Syria- Greece), op IX 384, 9; x 1-7, and 14, 16, 
S6 

(61) Schoff, Penpl 8-16, but see also J R A S 1916, 836 (Sen* 
nedy) , 1917, 827-830 (Soho ff) , 1918, 111 ff (Kennedy) The latest 
tendency is to put the author in Domitian’s reign — Schur, Klio t 
Both XT 1923, pp 43-4, xx 1926,222 Kornematm, Jan i 58 ff., 
66 and n 4 Rostowzew, Soe and Eeon 91-3 See also Chwoatow, 
■‘26-9, with authorities there referred to The very survival of such 
a work shews the new importance of the Indian trade , op Dahlmann, 
30 ff Modem names given are those accepted by Schoff 

(62) The fabrics of Aranoe mentioned by the Penplue came from 
the inland nome, not the Gulf of Suez— see a Hawara Papyrus, Arch 
f Pap T p 389 

(63) Steph Byz s v *A {ovptt and 8 t. 'AfiovXtr Penpl. 4-14 
Pliny ti 173 Ptol it 7 Roman authority surely ended at Bab-d- 
Mandeb if indeed it extended so fer 

(64) Penpl 16-17. Pliny ti 158 

(66) Peripl 16, 21-6, 31. Change of capital from Manb to Saphar 
was perhaps due to Gallua’ expedition Glaser, Du Abets in 37-8. 

(66) Id. 30-1 Cosmas m 169 B Virgil, ff l 213 (Panchaial) 
Dues of Socotra farmed to the Bomansl Komemann, Jan i 11 

(67) That is, by Persia =Parthia, Penpl 33, 36 Hirth, 38, 68, 
146 Schoff JAOS 35, pp 35-9 Muza not uBed, Plmy ti 104 
Note that Parthia controlled the Arabian coast from Kuna Muna 
Islands onwards — Penpl 33 Glaser, op eit 34 

(68) Penpl 32, 34-6 Plmy vr 149 Ptol ti 7 36 (his distortion 
of the gulf ib less than Mela’s, m 8 73) Glaser, SL 189-194, 
Chwostow, 218-9, 287, and others place Ommana on the wrong side 
of the gulf Naturally Mela is more correct with regard to the Bed 
Sea Pompon Mela in 8 74. Wartena, 10. 

(69) Pliny vi 104 

(80) Ooelm was distinctly Arabian, controlled by Muza(l), not by 
Rome Penpl 28 Pliny, loc at But note that the Penplus says it 
was the ‘first landing for those sailing into the gulf — m this chapter 
the only gulf mentioned is the Avalitic=Gulf of Aden. 

(61) Penpl. 38-9, 47. The Minnagnra in the district of the Indus 
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is not Patala, for Ptol gives both Patala and a ‘Bmagara’ in the 
regions of the Indus— Ptol vii 1 17; 1 69,61 J Marahall, Guide 
to Taxda, 13 (Ifaues) Eapson, Indian Obitw, 8 D ahlmann, 41 
(62) Pauly, s 7 India, 1280 Lassen I 108 ’ 
t < 68 ) Pcn P l « ff and in 47 read paxipirranv t6 V0S B«r pmv&v 
viri fiturtkfa K ovtrap lbi6rojrov — Kennedy in J R A S 1916, p 831 j 
op 1913, p 128 Stoph Bys s v B apvyafa Imper Gaz. ix 297 
Bomb Gaz I Pt I 20 ff ari r&v SK\uv l/xiropiw refers apparently 
to regions of E India or east coast marts, say of the Kistna district 
Nahapana (Kushan vioeroy!) was overthrown by the Andhra 
Qautamiputra Sn Satakarni, who re-stamped the Sake coins 
(64) Peripl 62-3 Bomb Gaz I Pt r pp 44-6 (note 2 of p 44) 
J AS B 1904, 272-3 (Wilson) JR AS 1917, 829 (Sohofl), 1918, 
109-110 (Kennedy) Ind Antiqu xwr 279, op Sohoff, ad Penpl 
197-200 Tagara and Paethana — cf also Archaeol Sure Western 
Ind ni 64-5 Ealyana flourished later and St Thomas was connected 
with it— Cosmos 448 D-448A Dahlmann, 68-9, 163 ff, 161, 164-6. 
Anhaeol Sure Western Ind IV p 93, No 6, p 95, No 16 
(66) Penpl 63-4 W Logan, Malabar, i 77 Lassen m 6 Dami- 
nce (Dravida-desam) from Tab Pent Segm xn (Miller, 627), 
Limyncem Penpl , Dimmce in Ptol r 76, vii 1 8 , 85 See also 
Pliny vr 104 Strong Audrae with 30 aibes— id vi 67 Tab Pent 
Miller, 627, has Andre Indi Andrapolis ApoaypA NT trans 
M E James, p 366 The Synao text has Saudaruk (or Sanadruk) 
instead (cp Sandaues of Penpl )=Calliena? Cf Dahlmann, filff, 
64 ff Smith, Azola, p 161 Have we a record of service against 
Indian pirates in GIG 6196, line 8, or is it an alluBion to Dionysosl 
'Pirates’ are marked on Tab Peut Miller, 628, cp Ch in n 86 
(66) Penpl 64-6, reading in 64 Arabia for Anace Miller, Itm 
790, Imper Gaz rvi 6-7, xx. 21 Pillai, 19, 16 De Lacoupene, 
253 Pliny Vi 88, 104-6 Lucian, Q Hut. S Scnb 31 Ind Antiqu 
I 194,229-230, nr. 333-4, xxxr 338 ff, esp 342-3 W Logan, 
Malabar , i 76, 80, 264 JR AS 1913, 130-1 Sohoff, J A 08 33, 
p 211 Smith, 464 ff Cbwostow, 227 Schur, Elio, xx 1926, 220-1 
( Mangal ore and Nileswora, identifications now rejected) St Thomas 
JR AS 1924, Par Eastern section, pp 216 ff — a legend which makes 
St Thomas land near Cranganore and go overland to the Chola 
Kingdom and atill farther Cp vol I pp 171 ff Bunbuiy H 468 
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Pillai, 19, who denies the existence of the backwaters until after 
Ptolemy, identifies Bacare with Vaikkarai Cp Smith, 477 

(67) Penpl 68-9 Pliny vi 106 Pillai, 12 and 37-8 Op Mookeqi, 
Indian Shipping, 128-9 Y A Smith, 462-3 

(68) Penpl 59-60 Ptol vn 1 13 Smith, 462-3 Filial, 24-5 
Strabo n 3 4-6 Apocryph ActsofApost trans Wright, pp 146-7 
Apocryph If T trans James, 365 Ind Anitgu xxxn 151 Dahlmann, 
esp 34 ff, 103 fiT, 151 Yeroffenthohungen des Forickungsinst No 5, 
60-1; op 140-1 Euseb HE ill 1 1, v 10 G 10 2645 

(69) Penpl 60 Pillai,23-4 Smith, 463 Ptol vn 1 88 It is put 
inland by Ptol. Schoff puts Camara (Caber m Cosmas xi 448 B) 
near Kankal 

(70) Penpl 61 Pompon Mela in 7 70 Marcmnus, Geog. Or 
Aim i p 535 Pliny vi 24 Steph. Byz. s v TairpojSdvq Lassen I 
232 fif, 286-7, and see also J E Tennant, Ceylon, i 549 ff 

(71) Penpl 62, Maesoha in Ptolemy 

(72) North of the Tamil regions both coasts of India were con- 
trolled by Andhra Kings 

(78) Penpl 63 

(74) Schoff, Penpl p 255 Monahan, 15 

(76) Penpl 62-6 Pompon Mela I 2 11, in 6 60 Ptol vn 2 
2,15,16 McC'nndle, Ptol 191-2, 218, 246 Lassen in 38, 235-7, 
I 523-637 Pseudo-Calli8th in 8 Roughly the Besatae dwelt in 
Sikkim, the Cirrhadae in Morung west of Sikkim— Schoff, ad Penpl 
pp 253,278-9 

(76) Mookeqi, Indian Skipping, 19-53 J R A S. 1898, pp 241- 
272 Lassen n 583 

(77) Penpl 16, 21, 27, 31, 32, 64 

(78) Penpl 6, 14, 36 Agatharch. in Muller I 191 

(79) Penpl 36 6, 14 , 44 39 Lassen ii 584 Archaeal Sum. 
Ind 1913-14, 129-130— nver-boat Cp 1905-6, 145 ff Schoff, ad 
Penpl 245 

(80) Pliny vi 105 Filial, 16 Penpl 55 

(81) Pliny vi 82 Penpl 61 

(82) Penpl 60 JASB 1847,1-78 Heeren, Ideenuber die Poht 
etc i m 361 Pillai, 29 Garnb Hut Ind i 212-214 Schoff, 243, 245 

(88) Sir W Elliott, Coins of S India, PI i Fig 38 Penpl 63-4 

(84) Jahr d K D Arch Inetit vn 60-1 Philostrat Apollon, m 50 
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(85) See the cunous story in Philostrat. Apollon m 85, from 
Ptolemaic ora when Arabians may have persuaded the Indians to 
treat Greeks m this way? But mention of Erytbras seems to take us 
book to a muoh earlier age. Chwostow behoves the prohibition was 
an Indian one (Chwostow, 405-6) 

(88) Penpl BO Pillai, 16 Peripl 10 , and see Chwostow, 405-6 
Hirth, 168 

(87) Acts xzvii 6 and 37, urn 11 Joseph i vita, 3 Luoian, 
Navig 5-6, 13, 18 Suet Claud 18-19 

(88) Prank, 300 ff 

(89) Philo, de Leg 81 Pen v 141-8 Juv. xcr 878 ff 

(00) OP. n 300 (coo) 

(81) Gatull. xi 8 Prop It 9. 89-30, IV (v)3 7-10. Hor Ep 1 1 
4; Odes, n. 22 7 etc Homans Mahabharata n 51 17 

(92) Kenyon, 01 Pap n p 48, no 2B0, lines 41-8 Pliny Vi 
101-6 Greeks Ifahabhai ala II 14 4, in 254 18, XII. 207 43 

(88) Pnaulx, Apollon p 161 Vidal de Lablaohe, Acad d Inter 
et B.-L , C-B 1896, p 462. 

(94) Pompon. Mela I 61, HI 7. 82 ff , I 8 18, 14 Phny Vi 149 
Strabo xvi 4 14 Notu Caras == Guard afw 

(85) Pompon Mela in 68-9, 61, 70, 71 Of the Indus, Strabo 
gives two, Mela several, tho Penplm and Ptolemy seven mouths 

(98) Phny VI 148-162 

(97) Phny Vi 57. 

(98) Pompon. Mela m 7 70 Penpl 56, 63 

(99) Joseph A J Vili 1 64 Pliny has ‘Chryse promunturmm 
vi 55 Pliny’s Penmula, more than 60 Komsn miles from Petals, 
should bs located in India Phny vi 72 , is. 106 Ash tv 8 
McCnndlo, Ptol 201 (at Simylla) The idea of Obiyse would to 
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Bunburyn 475 

(100) Imak xlix 12 Vule, I 3ff, 14ff, 20 

(101) Strabo II 3 4-5 Phny n 169-170. Seneca, $ ff Prol H 

Co adPaulm 2 Luoian, Eermotm 4 Voyages between EgypUnj 

Massiha— Sulp. Sev Dial H, Narbo-id I 3, Spam-Mad Sud 

l 14, Bntam-Leontius, VSJE 13 The merchants of Spam and 

Gaul would call at Puteoh and there take m Itahan goods 
(108) Philostrat Apollon III 35 
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(108) Chwostow, 406 Gdtz, 486-7. 

(104) MihndapaUha, 359, turns n. 269 ( SBE xxxvi), quoted 
by Garnb Hist Ind l 212 Ramayana , m. 237. 

(106) Dio Chiys Or lxxix 287, Dind =5, ed Amim 
(108) Id Or. xxxv 271, Dind =22-3, ed Amim. 

(107) Mommsen, Prov n 299 ff Cp Strabo sru 1 15 Ethiopians 
(which includes Abyssuuans) did not use the Bed Sea much, until 
of course the Amim tea were established , these let Indians mto 
Adulis though the Romans proceeded to exclude them from Muza 

(108) DioChrys Or xxxn 413, 20, Dind =40, ed Amim. 

(108) Id Or xxxv 271=22, Amim 

(110) Id xxxii 36, Amim 

(111) Hultzscb, J R AS 1904, p 402 Hermes, xxxix 307 ff 
Lepsius, Denim vi 166, p 81, Ind Antiqu ra 229, n We may 
suppose that the Redesiya route would be free from traffic and used 
by men not bringing large loads Bronze bust of an Indian?— Greek 
work — Jahrb d D Arch. Inst xxxii, Am 69-71. 

(118) Dio Chrys Or. mu. 6, Armrn Sen. ad Helv. 6 Ael xii 18 

(113) JR AS 1917, 227. 

(114) Mart Spent 3. Epig I 104 10 Juv. VI 585-6 Represen- 
tations of Indians, except m connexion with Dionysos or Alexander 
occur generally in the eastern part of the Empire 

(115) Traders m the East, e g Blade Sea, Arr Peripl 9. 6 , Red 
Sea, Diodor in 18, Charax, Pliny vi. 140, were of course Roman sub 
jects, not generally true Romans 

(118) J Marshall, Guide to Taxila, 14-16 Pnaulx gives full 
details See Philostrat. Apollon i 19 ff, esp 20, 40 , h 2, 4, and 
his return, in 53 ff Much of the account is mere story-telling 

(117) Milne, Eg under & Rule (ed 1924), pp 14, 15, 25, 56 

(118) Pliny vi 104 Philo, de Somn u 7-9 (48-83), de Yit Con- 
tempi 6, 49 ff 

(119) Sea Pliny xn 82-4, XXXVII 17, n 101 

(120) Suet Nero, 31 Op Galba, 18 , Nero, 11 Plut Galba, 19. 
Sen Ep xiv 2 (90), 15 Pliny xirt 32 , xv 105 Cp. xxiv 6. 
Petron 5 38, cp 60, 65, 70, 77, 78, 71, 76, 119 line 12 Peripl 10, 
56 Sen de Benef vii 9 Cp Ep 86 Pliny xiv 52 Dio Cass lxi 
10, LXU 2 Pliny xv 105 Petron S 67, 55 Juv vi 466 Cp 
I Tim n 9 Clem Alex Paed ni 4 271 P, n. 12 Tertull de 
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wit fern i 1 6-8 Extant collections shew the use of glass paste 
for gems 


CHAPTER III 


(1) Sohur, Elio, Beih xv 1923, and Elio, xx 1926, 216 ff, and 
critics there mentioned Milne (ed 1924), p 22 Roatowzew, Soe 
and Eton. 513 (correcting Myos Hormos to Leuce Come) 

(2) Pliny vi 181, xu 19 Toe Hist i 31 Cp Joseph BJ ni. 
66 Suet Hero, 19, 47 Compare also Dio Cass um 8 1 Pint 
Galba, 2 Sen Qlf Vi 8 01 G in 4699 and possibly Anth Pal 
IX 362 Too. Ann xiv 27. Vespasian added cobnuts and territory 
to Puteoli On Memo sec Chwostow, 63, 71-2 

(8) Toe Ann xiv 26 Bombay Gat I Pt i 490, n 2 Penpl 


39,46. 

(4) Too, Hist i 6 Sunt Hero, 10 Tac Ann vi 33 See also Dio 
Cass utiii 8 1 Pliny con oots to Caucasian, vi 30, 40, and men- 
tions (40) map of Armenia and Caspian regions sent to Rome hy 
Corbulo’s staff in a d 68 Sohur, op oil 62-9 Hudson, Class Ren 
Nov —Dec, 1924, p 161 Tyras was not added permanently 
(B) Suet Vesp 8 Cagn -Laf III 133, OIL ffl 312 Dio Cass 
iiXVitl 19 See also OIL HI 306, 14184 48 


(6) Tao Ann xi 8ff 

(7) Pliny vr 122 Ammmn Marcell xxm 6 23 

(8) Pliny V 88 App BO y 9 Cooke, E.S 1 113-116, 147, pp 
329-330 J AO S 1904, 320 Momms Prov n 93 

(9) Id 138, cp Momms -Blac m 322 

(10) Hirth, 41 ff, cp 3, 166-6 

(11) Id 62, cp 70cto 

(12) Id 219, 187, 239 
(18) Momms Prov « 94 

(14) Sohoff, ad Penpl p 268 See also Pule, i 67 ff ^Perse- 

polis— Carmana route now became quite unimportant— Sew®, 
/AOJ36,p38 

(IB) Pompon Mela m 8 60, op Penpl 65 

(16) Pnaulx, Apollon 1-61 Philostrat Apollon i 19ff,20,40, 

II 2, 4ff , ill 53 ff 
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(18) The references in Mart and Stat will be found in notes to 
Part II 

(10) Qumtil si 1 3, xn 10 47 

(20) Jer Chron. 01 217, a.d 92 Dio Cass lxvu 14 Stat S i v 
3 Under Titus, Canobio arm of Nile cleared out — Cagn.-Laf 10 R 
I 1098, op 1099 Ditt S ii 672 Under Domitian, canal Sehedia— 
Alexandria cleared out, id 673, and bridge built near Coptos, Petne, 
Kopt p 26 OIL ni S ii 13,580 Chwostow, 369 

(21) Mart i 87 2, ni. 82 6 , si 16 6, hi 65 1-3, si 8 9, 16 
6, 18 9, xn. 56 7, 65 4. Juv viii 86 Petron Fragm 18 

(22) Mart IT 13 3, XI 27 9-11 , XIT 110, X 38 8, VI 65 3 
Op Sid Apoll 0 IX 323 

(23) Suet Donut 18 

(24) OIL in 312,318, 14184 48 

(25) Stat S HI 2 136-8, I 6 65, 77, VI. 4 63-4; v.3 186-8, 
III 12 92 Suet Donut 2 

(28) Stat. S m 2 21-4 Mart. XU 74 1 

(27) Dio Cass Lxvm 17 ff Different views of Trajan Schiller, 
Qetch d & Kaitert i 2, 546, 664-663 De la Berge, Essat, 180-2, 
288 ff. Bury, St R E 466-6 (favourable) Rostowzew, Soe and Econ 
807-311 B W Henderson, Five R Emperon, 308 ff , 339 ff 

(28) Liebenam, d R Leg p 176 Protopogr Imp R up 164 
Damascus —Pauly, s v Damatlot 

(29) Eckhel vi 420. Dio Cass lxvui 14, lxxv 1 2 Eutrop 
vra. 18 Sota Dign in 1 203 Chron Patch i p 472 Ptol v 
16 1 Renewed 1 prosperity of Petra after destruction of Palmyra — see 
Ammian Marcell xiv 8,13 Province of Arabia Brann u Domas, 
Pr Ar ra 260 ff 

(80) Commercial importance of Petra, etc Pliny Vi 144 Strabo 
xvi 4 24 Penpl 19 Hirtb, 169-163 Ptol V 17 6 

(31) Brunn u Domas, op at □ 177-244 (Trajan's road) GIL. 
m 14149 30, 6715, 6722, the road being maintained for centuries 
Ptol V 176 (Anara near Petra is not Leuce Come? Op Steph Byz 
s v Avapa Qeog Rave nn u 6) If the inscription of Adubs is late, 
we have merely a translation back into Leuce Come — Cosmas ii 
104 Off , 105 0 CIO 6172 B J B Arch 1915, p 112 

(82) Eckhel m 500 ff Ditt 5 626 Chron Patch 472 (Bonn) 
John Mai Ohron ix 223 (Bonn, correcting Augustus to Trajan) 
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Daraaso ap Phot God 272(347) Ptol v 17 7 Entitled Metropolis 
by Philip, prospered— Ammian Marcoll xiv 8 13 etc Rostowzew, 
Soc and Earn 201-3 Pauly, s v Bostra 

(33) Dio Cass ixvm 17, 18 Eutrop mi 3 Pronto, Pr Hut 
9 voi n p 204, Haines Pliny mm Ep ad Traj x 74 

(34) Dio Cass lxviii 19-20 Procop de Aedif in 4 Eutrop 
Tin 3 Cohen, Med Traj 206-7, 372 Arr Penpl 11 GIL x 
8291, Armonia put under legate of Cappadooia ? 

(36) Cohen, Med Traj 29, 318 Eekhol ti 438 

(86) Dio Cass lxviii 28 Cohen, 184 Viet Caes 13 3 Eutrop 
tiii 3 Arr Pr Hut Gr vol xir 690 Chwostow, 366-7 

(87) Fronto, op mt 16= vol n p 214, Haines On Mesene see 
Rcuiaud m Jowrn Anal v* Sdi T xvm 161 ff etc 

(88) Trajan’s aotivities reflected m the Wei-lio Hirth, 71 (341), 


146, 161 

(89) Stat S IT 1 40-2, ep IT 3 166 Op also the general tone 
of III 3, m 4 67-63 Sil Ital Bell Pm in 612-616 Mart m 
8 8-10 Plut Pomp 70 

(40) Dio Cass lxviii 28-9 Zonar Ann xi 22 Eutrop vin 3 
P Gardner, GL andScyth. Kvngt, PI xxvm 20, RIOM and goddess 
Homa B W Henderson, Pioe R Emperor*, 330-1 


(41) Dio Cass lxviii 16 Smith, 276 

(42) Ind Anliqu vole lii 63, xm 136-7, XL 179 Smith, FineArt, 
133-4,166, 379,368, cp 366-6 Agi8ala=Agesilaos,Kani8hka’s overseer 

(43) Ptol iv 6 SextRuf 20 Eutrop vui 3 John of Nikioii,72 
Dio Cass lxviii 32 Enseb BE it 2, P Giess 24,27,41, P Brm 
40, P Hexdtlb 36 Cp OP 706 GIG 4713 C? GIL ml 24! 
0 P xii 1426, another given there, P ffamb 39 Epiphan cm, Baer 
46=66 Antonin Martyr 41 Lucian, Pieudomant 44 (voyage 
Clvsma — India) JR AS 1916, 833-4 Clysma is Qulsmn Or- 
morod 268 Chwostow, 367, 371-2 Strabo xvi 4 23 7hny 

167 ff, 176 Ptol vii 1 84 A road ran generally dose to the canal 

(44) Chnilesworth, 177-8 Chwostow, 20S-9, 211, notes how 
oanal-route to Clysma helped to link Egypt with Petra and its trode 
Route via PeluRium-id 206-7 Joseph BJ iv !0 5, iv 1 

(45) Juv xii 76-81, and Schol adloc Phny mm Paneyyr ^l 
Eut Aug ‘Aurohan’ 46 2, '2fcc’10 6 etc Cagnat,J<7E I 


GIG 6853 
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(46) J AS B voL I p 397. JR. A S 1904, 620, 630 

(47) Bury, St R E 493 B W Henderson, Lift and Prinapate 
of Hadrian, 140 Schiller i. 2 606 

(48) Penpl 34-6 Pliny VI 139-140 Cook »,N.SI 113-115 

(49) Hut Aug * Hadr ’ SI 

(60) Eckhel in 504 0.1 G. 4667 eto. 

(Si) n Ckron viu 4. Cooke, HSL 147, pp 329-330. Pliny v 88 
App BC v. 9 

(62) Cooke, H.ST 113-115. Plmy vx, 145 Momma -Marqu. n. 
p 362 with authorities Chwostow, 283 ff Rostowzew, Soc and Earn 
147, 160, 531-2 

(68) Visit of Hadrian, Cooke, N S 1 128 Tariff-list — id 147=»CJff. 
6015, discussed by Hirschfeld, K. V 81, n 1 90, n. 1 Dessau, Hermes, 
xix. 486 ff Rostowzew m Philolog Suppl-B ix 405-6 Cp Pnaulx, 
164-6. 

(64) Bury, op at. 507. Waddmgton, 2585 «= CJ O 4482. Steph 
Byz. B.V. HaXpupa (<ppavpcov "Supta r) The Palmyrenes who spread 
over the Empire wore mostly soldiers, not merchants 
(66) Penpl. 36 

(66) Dio Cass LX IX. 15 

(67) Arnan, Pen.pL 9, 3, 95; 10, 8, 11, 2-3 Cagn -Laf IQB, 
m. 133 Joseph B J. n. 16. Phny VX. 15 Anth. Pal ix. 210 
PtcJ v. 10 2 

(58) Cagnat, IQ R 1 1207 Chwostow, 373-4. 

(66) Cagn. -Laf I Q.R 1142 Rev Arch. NS xxi 1870, pp 313-318 
Ditt S n.701 Durr, Arch-Bp Semin TFien, 1880, No 143 Momma 
Prov p 297, n. 2 Chwostow, 192 J. JBg. Arch 1926, 149-150 

(60) Anstaid XLvni 485 (361), Dind Juv rv 28 Berenice route 
still important — P Bond 328 (a.D 168), P Hathb 7 3 Ael vn.18 

(61) C IQ. 5127 B, 29-30. Cosmas n 105 C J E. Arch 1916, 112. 
(82) Hut Aug 'Satumin 1 8 Op Juv S xv. 

(63) See Dio Cass lxix 16 Hut Aug * Hadr 19 6 King; 149, 
326, 220, 309 Juv vx 153-7, 380-2, 80, 585, vn 144, 130, 133, 
xm 139; xx 123-6, x 150, 26-7, v 38-43, iv. 108-9, rv 28, 
Xiv 137,308 

(64) ‘Viet’ Ep 15 4. Cp App Fraef. 7. Momma Pros n 156. 
Eemaud,235 

(66) Hut Aug ‘Aurel' 17. Sewell, op OX602-3 King, E Q. 42, 
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58,56 Schoff; ad Pmpl 219 Cp Momma -Blao in 24-6,61 For 
supplies of gold and stiver see E Babelon, Traui dee Bonn Or el 
Bom i 782-806 Cp Boatowzew, Sot. and Eton 417 ff, 421 

(08) Dio Cass mi 22, 28 Hut Aug 'Comm! 17 Milne, 56-7 
and note on p 2 96 (Milne) Chwostow, 412 

(67) Dig xxxix 4 16 7. Justinian, Corp Jur Otv, Krueger, 
vol i p 606 

(88) Ansteid xrv 326 (200), Dind Cp Fhilostrat Apollon m 
36 1 Paus, m 12 Xen ^ rv 1 Cp Ansteid Xttm 485 
Bolide, Or R 392 Part of Mesopotamia became a dependency 
Artaxata (destroyed) was replaced by Caenepolis 

(09) Lucian, Hermotim 28 Alex 43-4 Toxar 34 Q Bui S 
Scrtb 31 Bhet Praecept 5 PhUopseud 33 Bermotim 4 Cp 
Land P 328 (a D 163) 

(70) Lucian, Gatapl = Tgr 21 (cp Antb Pal xi 428) Alex 44 
Eernotm 71 l de Syr D' 16 (cp Paus v 12 1) Toxar 57 
Indians and others m Hierapolis — ‘ de Sgr D ’ 32 

(71) Appian, BG v 9 Plut Pomp 70 

(78) Full references will be given in Part II See Luoian, Amoru, 
39 etc * da Sgr D‘ 16 and 32 Paus n 28, vi 21, vin 18 6 
Arr Ind 8,9, 15,9, 16, 1 , op Pollux Vir 76 Lucian, Bute Eneom 1 
and perhaps Dial Beretr v 4 etc Vopisc ‘Sat ’ 8 Clem Alex. 
Paed n. 11 Dio Cass hxsn 17 ff Herodian i 15 5 But Aug 
‘ Comm > 13, ‘ Pert ’ 8 ‘Elagab ’ 28, 20, 21, 31 (cp 21, 24), 26, 23, 
27, 24, 33, 32, AelXVX 2, xxu 18 Dio Cass IXXU. 9 , cp Swt Aug 
‘Sev 1 41, 1 , cp 4,40 , 22,39, ‘ Ver ' 6, 3, 10 Olom Alex,TertuU 
and Cypnan as cited in Part II Pisa Indica of Apic v 3 3 (195) 
may be from an Indian recipe, but it looks as though in this passage 
‘indies’ means 'black as indigo ' 

( 78 ) I find hardly any— Ptol m 4 6 

(74) Id i II 8 „ 

(76) Id l 14 1-4 , 1 17. 3-6, i 8 Ptol and Marinos, Nissen, 


Veiein, H 96, 1894, 14 

( 78 ) Athenae in 13 95=46 Cp Ael xvn 1 . 

(77) In Ptol i 17, 3-4 we have Mannos connoted in favou 

other merchants’ reports Cp i 19 

(79) hTw ” 2-3,* 56-61 Upheavals had evidently affected 
Bsrbancon the former legal mart. Mbnoglosson-Mangrol? 
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(80) Id 26-8, 42-61 Tab Pent Miller, 626 The readings are 
those of Renou (Text* fitdbli), as generally wherever Ptol ib the 
authority, and the identifications are generally those accepted by 
McOnndle whioh are as probable as the results of later attempts 

(81) Ptol id 31 ff , 44-7 

(82) Id I 17 6— true, monsoons are irregular in B of Bengal 

(88) Arr Ind 4 Ptol vu 1 29-30 Monahan, 11 

(84) Ptol vu 1 6 , 62-3 , I 17 3-4 Penpl 62-3 Would T be 
Rudradaman (grandson of Chastana) victor over the Andhra Pullman? 

(85) Ptol vu. 1 82-3 Paethana is Paithan on the Godavari Sn- 
Puliman of dynasty of Andhrabhntya — Pauly, sv India, 1280 
V A Smith, 222. Defeated by Rudradaman I (Sake) 

(88) Archaeol. Sun of Was tarn India, r v 38, 115, 4 (20) , 6 (21), 
Nasik But Ramanaka may be deceptive, and the Yavana (Dahl- 
maun, 68-9 , Archaeol Sun "Western India, iv 93, 96) of Ealyana 
might be visitors from North-west India, Gandbara, and so on See 
also Ptol id 64-6, cp 41 V llivayakura = Gautamiputra 

(87) Ptol id 66-72,74-80 d'Alviella, 80, 103 Hirth.68 Smith, 
Fine Art, 178-9 JASB 68 1 173. Dahlmann, 149 

(88) Ptol id. 7 and 84 Penpl 53-4 PImy vi 104 Marco Polo, 
m 25 Pauly, s v India, 1280 Even m Pauly places like Byzantion 
(Vizadrog) are regarded as Greek colonies of Roman date — Lassen 
m 6 67 See also Ind Antiqu MI 6-7 Bomb Oas I 641 , X 
192, n 3, cp p 57 of this book 

(89) Penpl 54 Pliny vi 105 , possibly Tab Petti S xu, Miller, 
790 (Cotiora, Cottara) Ptol vii 1 8-9 and 85 , 9-10 and 87-8 
W Logan, Malabar , i 262 For the trade m pearls, pepper, and 
cotton, see below Imper Oat xx 21 395 , xvi 6 (Punn ), xvi 62 
(Ear ) x 356 (Coimb ) Y A Smith, 461, 477 Pauly, l c Pillai, 20 
Colchio Gulf = Gulf of Manaar Ptolemy’s Oarura is not that Karur 
whioh is m Coimbatore 

(90) Schoff, J AOS 33, 210 ff (209-213) 

(91) Chola and Andhra regions Ptol id 11-15, 68,90-3 Penpl 
69, 62 Imper Oat xvn 215 McCnndlei's notes ad Ptol Pitura — 
thus Renou, but for Pityndra op Pitinna in Tab Peut Miller, 
789 Qeog Bavenn n 1 Maesolia >= roughly the district between 
the Kistna and the Godavan Some take the Tyna to be the Kwtna, 
the Maesolos the Godavan (in order to obviate the omission of an 
important nver), Melange to be Bandar Malanka near one of the 
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mouths of the Godavari, and Mnlanga to be Ellore— McCnndle, Plot, 
p 67 Arch Surv Ind xr SO J 64 V A Smith, Hut. of Fine Art, 
178-9 (an -Aurangabad cave). d’Alviella, 11-12 Cp Genw,Tab ti 
Pauly, e v India, 1318. Mitra, Ant. of Or n. 68-9 etc 

(82) Ptol. vn 1 86-91 

(88) Id 10—17, 41, 81 Arch Sure. Western Ind xvn 185 Pauly, 
b v India, 1272, cp id s v Adamat 

(84) Ptol id 18, 13, 6, 7, 81, 73, 20-30, 51-4 Virg O ra 27 
Yal Place ir 66 Curt IX 2 etc Pliny vj 65, cp Ptol vn 2 22 
McCr Ptol 227-8, 131-3 Monahan, 15 

(85) Dionya. Peneg 710-712 

(80) Ptol Til 4 Iff, cp Stepb Byz sv Tatrpofiavtj Pompon 
Mela lit. 7 70 Ideas of Sumatra confused by Ptol 7 Ferguson, 
JR AS 1904, 64. Map, Codnngton (H W ), A Short Hist of Ceylon, 
4 Tab. Peut Miller, Ilin 861-2 Warteno, 10 

(87) Strabo il 1 14 

(88) Bunbury n 481 Dionys. Peneg 709-714 

(88) Id 696-604 

(100) Pnaub,197 Pillai, 64-78. V A Smith, 475, 4Bl,cp 485 Cp. 
Archaeol Surv Ind 1905-6, 145 ff, record of ancient traffic between 


Ceylon and Broach 

(101) See Codnngton, Ceylon Coins and Currency, 31 ff, 36-8, 
45-8 J. Still in JR A. S Ceylon Br xix 1807, 161-190, cp JR AS. 
1904, 609-615 (Madura). Chwostow, 232-4, 236 Dabhnann, 55 
Doubtful corns of Claudius, and one of Tibenus, Ceylon Antigu n 
(1916-17), p 1, u 45 JR A S Ceylon Br xx No 60, J 908, 83-4 
JR AS 1905, 166-7, id Ceyl Br I 3, 1848,79, 157, xr 41,454, 
vn 24, 60, 60. On the barbarous imitation sent to me see Cod- 
nngton, op at 33,45-8 Still, op cit 168 Admiration of Boman 
coins by Ceylonese Pliny vi 85, cp Cosmos xr 448 D Silent trade 
of Coyloneeo nrth Tamils Plmyvi 88 


1102) JA SB. XX 379 

(108) Ptol vn. 4 11-12 Cosmas xi 445 C Ps -Callisth ra 7 
(there called Mamolae, not those of Ptol vn 2 31) Pallad But 
Laos m 7, cp Philostorg. H E m 5 Theophilos of ‘Dibcu (but 
perhaps Socotra or a Bed Sea island; Amtnian Marcdl xxu 7 10 
(Dm) Pnaulx, 188 Heeren, As Nat 429 (Ptol ’s islands coirectly 
called Maldives), cp Lassen I 244-6 
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(104) PenpL 56, 63. Ptol. to. 2. 15-17, 23 (gold mines of Pahang!) 

(105) Joseph. A J. Tin. 164, 176 Pompon. Melam. 7. 70. DionyB 
Peneg knows no farther than Malay and to him India is the extreme 
east of the world, though he does mention the Seres — Dionys Per. 
1107-8, 752 Por India beyond the Ganges, and China, according to 
Ptol , see G. E. Genm, J.R A.S. 1897, 551-577 (with map, and 
eleven Tables after p 564) and id Researches on Ptolemy's Oeog of 
E Asia, Astat Soc. Monogr. i 1909 and Herrmann in Zeits d O 
f Erdk 1913, 771-787, map p 773. 

(100) McCr. Ptol, 9-11. Lassen m 70. Bylands, 52, 64. Gdtz, 
487, 497-8. Herrmann in op. cit. 772, 774, 780, favours Ha-tinh , 
Genm favours Kampu near Hang-Chow. Researches as in last note, 
302-4 Chwostow, 237-8 (favours Hanoi), 416. Rm Nuvaxm.. H S. 
IX 1864, 481. Nissen, Verein, H 95, 1894, p 6. In Chinese records 
Tong-kmg is the end of voyages from the West. Herrmann, Ver- 
lehm vege, 6-7 Op Yule, I 4 

(107) PtdL I 13 6-9, TO. 1 12, 16, TO 2, 3, 1, 15, 3, 6, -L 14.1 
Pauly, s v India, 1274 Hirth, 82 

(108) PtoLl 14 1 Lassen m 6 70 For a later voyage of this type 
see HcOr Ptol 69 Genm identifies Palnra = Conors, ifymjpwv = 
Vizagapatam, Temala (near Cape Temala) = Old Bassem, Zabae =» 
Baria In Ptol Sada is 70 miles north-west of Temala and so may 
not be Thade Alexander Herrmann, Zexts d G.f Erdk 1913, 
779 ff See also refs of last note and Ptol vn 2 6 

(10B) Ptol TO 2, cp I 13 7. 

(110) Chinese annals reveal the use of somB such rivers as the 
Irawadi or the Salween, or a road from Pegu to Yunnan, for western 
goods bound for China — Hirth, 179 Genm Baracura =* oldArakan 

(111) Ptol vn 2 24 Genm makes Besynga Thatung or else 
Bangoon. 

(112) Id. 5 and 8-12 Genm Tacola «= near mouth of Pak Shan ; 
Sabana = Synam 

(118) Id 6-7 {Pauly, Ind 1274 ) Genm says Ajjotoj does not mean 
brigands here but people of Siam 

(114) Id. to 2 13-16 Penpl 62, 65 Plmy vi 25, Bee above 

(115) Ptol vn 2 17-19, 21 Genm makes Argyre = Arakan, not 
'Silver Country,’ and 'Gold Country ’ = maritime Burma and 
Pegu. 
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( 118 ) Id 22-5 Qenni Bandamarta = Tung Liang, Tosale = 
Sylhet, Tugma = Manipur. Monahan, 205-7. 

( 117 ) Id 29 Bunbury 11.808, 643-4 Ptol id 26-8,30-1 Sorely 
not the island of Diodor ir. 57-60 Bylands, 52, 54, thinks Ptol meant 
Banca See also Qenni, T vii, T n 

( 118 ) PtoL Til 3 1-6 

( 110 ) PauB tj. 26 4 (8-9) But see SohofF, ad Penpl 33, p 146 
JA OS 35,40 

(120) Hirth, 378, 174-8 Momma Prov n 98-9 Priaulx, 129-130 
Chwostow, 398 Letronno in if/m de VAcad. d. Inter y*Sl 227, 
Vidal de Lablaohe id. CR. 1897, 625-7, cp Gbtz, 496-8 Messengers 
from Emeaa at Coptos (Petne, Kept S3) were perhaps going east 

(121) Paus vx 26. 6 Beinaud, Relatione, eto 185-6 Pollni vn 


76. 

(122) See Hirth, 39 ff , 42, 48, 167 ff., and 272-5, 147, 306 ff 
(128) Hirtb, 47 Pnaulx, 249, op 178-9 

(124) bid Antiqu xr 146 J.R.A S 1907, 969, 1898, 955-8; 
1917, 482 ff 2nd Antiqu xxxxx 237 xxxm 10-16. iv 181-3 xxxn 
1-16, 146-160, eap 149 Joseph AJ.i 6 4 =* 147 Jews settled 
near Kabul? Christians JRA.S 1917, 233 ff Wmstedt, The 
Christian Topogr (Cosmas), 344-6 Christians in India perhaps 
quite early — Tertull Adv lud I 7 (doubtful) 

(125) O.P. HI. 413, pp 41-57 JR AS 1904, 399-401 L D. 
Barnett in J E Arch 1926, pp 13-15, denies that the language is 
Canareso and does not know what it is Clem Alex Strom i 16 71 


first mentions Bnddha (not from Megasthenes?) 

(128) Camb Hut bid J 648 Arch Sure, bid X 42 B(Tanjavur) 
Also a Jonaka occurs as a donor, id 428 Dablmann, 69 ff, 92-8,1 , 
108, 119, 120, 125, 160, 161 J of the Boyd Institute of ** 
Architects, 3rd S I 1893, 93-116, 147-163 Smith, Fine Art, loo, 


Burtw xxxi 40 BM Rings, 529, KMB 1011 (^alPmdi, 
Punjab) BM Gems, 192, 244, 2647, 3588 (Atoft in 
other western worira of art found in India see J Marshali,A 
to Tarda, 77 (bronze Haipocrates), 77-9, 63 J JUBenS 
262-3 G K Kaye, Index to the Ann Reports of the Dir Quo J 
Arohaeol in India, 1902-1916, bv Mellenxsttc Influence m India 
(127) Bunbury K, 809-610 
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(128) Ptol vx 7 1-47. Mesopotamian regions m detail id. 1-13; 
14, 21-47, vi 3 2, v 18-20 , iv. 7 , esp 10, 12, 26 Philostorg H B 
m. 4, calls Aden a Roman mait, that is, where Roman subjeots stall 
traded 

(129) Ptol i 17 6 Pliny vm 7 

(ISO) Ptol 1 1) 4-8 ; 12 6-11 , vi 16 1-8, cp Ammian. Marcell, 
xxm 6 60,67-8. Chwostow,282.Dionys Per 713-714. KwangYouti 
had removed the capital to Loh-yang in Honan from Smg&nfu before 
a.d 76 Gernn, T v, Cp. Pauly, s v Sera. 

(181) Y d St Martin, £t pp 258 ff. esp 261 ( Acad dee Inter 
et B -L 1860 ) Ptol. I 12 9, iv 13. 3 , 14, 1. 3 , etc cp. Rohde, 
Or R. 217 ff. McCr Plot 306, Encyd Bnt s v Ptolemy. 

(132) SirM. A Stein, Rumt of Desert Cathay, vol i pp 410-411, 
467-8, 471-2, 467, 480, 486-7, 492-3, 381 Smith, Fine Art, 368 
Dahlinann, 106 The Romans had learnt of several routes between 
China and the West — seeGenni, T xi Roman influence of Gandhara 
may have been due partly to artists from the West 

(133) J A JS B 68. I Suppl 1889, p 3 Aead. 1886, No. 730, 
p 316. Rev Btamsm N S IX 1864, 481, Nissen, Verein, H 95, 
1894, p 6 

(134) Ptol v 10-11, VI 9-12 Beyond the Iaxartea to the north 
all is chaos in Ptolemy and the Iaxartes itself is vague 

(138) Ptol vn 6 4 (Caspian), m 5 14, V. 9 1-2 (Tanais, etc ), 
V 9 12, 17, 19, 21, VI 14 1, 4 (Rba) 

The Deohne 

For an outline of this development of Chwostow, 411-420, Pnaulx, 
163 ff , Remaud, 236 ff 

(138) Cooke, iV 8 1 113-114, 116, 121-7 Kennedy,/ R.A 8. 1912, 
990 ff, cp Heinaud, 168 Pnaulx, 132-3, thinks, wrongly in my 
opinion, that Indian trade was at its highest under Severus, Caracalla, 
and the pseudo-Antomnes Decline of coin-finds, especially after 
Septimius Severus Sewell, op cut 601-3 

(137) Dio Casa lxxvii 22 Herodianiv 168 But Aug ‘Cccrae' 
6 Kennedy, J.R.A.S 1898, p 954 Sewell, op cU. 603. 

(188) Dio Casa l xxri 17 ff Herodiani 15 5 Hut Aug ‘Comm! 
13 , ‘Pert'S, ‘Aurd' 3. Pnaulx, 172-3. J R A 8 xx 267 
wc 


*3 
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(189) Biti Aug. ‘Elagab ’ 30-1, 23-4, 26-9, 31-3 Dio Cass 
LTXIX 9. Rawhnson, 142 Stob Eel Phye i 3 66 Pnaulx, 52 
Porphyr do Abst it. 17, p 355. 

(140} Hut. Aug. ‘Alex Sev * 41, cp 4, 40, 23, 39. 

(141) Cooke, ESI. 125 At this time perhaps the Syrians 
helped to produce the Gandhara School in sculpture in N W India 
Bawlinson, 163-8 Smith, 255-6 oto Cp J R A.S.Bomb Br xxrn. 
p 235 West Asiatic influence at Amamvati; Smith, Fine Art, 133 

(142) Cbwostow, 288-9 

(143) Sowell, op. cit 605. 

(144) Stem as cited above, n 132. 

(145) Cooko, ESI I 127-8, 121, 126, 130, pp 290-1 But Aug 
• Avrchan ' 8 Zos 1.61 Ammian. Morcoll. xsn 16 Euseb BE 
Til 21. 

(146) Ammian Maiccll sir 3 3, 11. Procop do Bell Pen n 12. 
In tho ‘Meadows of Gold 1 (Mns’udi) is a passage which speaks of 
ships from India and China lying at Hire, not for south-west of 
Babylon, in tho 5th cent a o Pnaulx, 162 

(147) Hist. Aug ‘AureV 33, 41, 29, 45, ‘Prob ' 17. Zosim x 71. 

(148) King, EG. 42, 68, 76, P S 306-7, 273-4, 197-200 etc 
Middleton, 58, 141. 

(149) Sewell, op at 605, 608-9 Duos wore levied at Iotabe 

(160) Euseb Vita Const IT 7 , IT, 50 

(161) Ammian Marcell XSH 7 10 Lassen in 83 ‘Viat'Ep 16 
Ceylon Cosmos XI 445 B-449 D 

(152) Epiph ad Baer lwi 1 Cosmos n 101 A Philostorg B 
HI 6 Axumites Cosmos n 100 B, 101 A-C, 105 C, 97 C, ill 
169 C, vr 321 A, 324 A Adulis n 97 D, 101 A, C, 105 C, n 
448 A-B, 449 A Clysma Philostorg in. 6 Epiphon Baer n 618. 

(158) Sowell, op at 608-9 Codnngton, 33 —(See note 101 ) 

PART II 


CHAPTER 1 


Cl Lassen m 44 ff Pauly, st India, 1303 
(1) Athcnao. t 8, 32, 201 (a) Penpl 31 Di g ssxa 
Tibull XX. 3. 49-58. Cp Ter. Eun I 2. 85-6 Hor Qa I. 


4 16 7. 
29 7-10 
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(Chinese), Sal. n 8. 14 Juv. vi. 585. (Bucheler’s reading is ‘et 
Indae *) Zonar. Ep x. rv. 25 18. Nieephor Corp. Script. Byi. 
p 62 C. Flinders Petrie, (Hogarth) Kopt , Tariff hnes 16-17. 
Lassen m 44 Chwostow, 115, Air. Ind. 14, 5 etc. 

(2) Penpl BO 

(5) Dig , loo. at. Any heavier animals are absent Unspecified 
Indian animals in Syria — Euseb Mart. Pal. 6, 2 

(4) Diodor Sic h. S3 2 The transport of elephants in the Bed 
Sea by the Ptols. had been dangerous 

(6) Comb. Hist. Ind. i 207-8. Jat vx. 71, cp. m. 49 Tkeng. 
(Comm.) 220 

(6) Symm Epp v 62 = 60, m his day it was 2%. 

(7) Bawlinson, pp 4-5 Hut Aug ‘ Avrd ’ 5, cp. Ammian. 
Marcell. xvm. 7. 4 , xxm 6. 50. 

(8) The langurs given are respectively Semnopakeeus entdlus, 
S. pnamus, S hypoleucus, S. Johm, add perhaps the purple-faced 
langur (S. cepkalopterus) of Ceylon. Ind Antigu. vol xcv. p. 279. 
Arr. Ind 15, 9, cp Strabo xv 1 37 AeL d. A. xm 25, 39 xvi. 
10 Pauly, ev Age. McCnndle, Ctes. p. 8 Diodor. xvn. 90. 
Pliny vm. 72, 76. Frazer, ad Pans, vol in. p 259 (calls the fowl a 
turkey, which is an American bird) Rostowzew, Soe and Earn. 
Plate xvn. Fig. 1, p. 126 (larger in Jahrb d Kau Deutseh Archtwl 
Inst xv (1900), p 203), and frontispiece to Part II of this book; 
guinea-fowl (African) called Indian — Soph ap Pliny xxxvn. 40. 

(9) Pliny vm 63. Catull. nv. 6-7. Ael. xvn. 26 Strabo xvi 1. 
24, 4, 16 and 18, xvu. 2, 2 , 3, 4 ff Venationes Mongez m Him. 
de Vlnstit. x. 360-460, esp. on lions, p. 300 — thinks the maneless 
lions of India were leopards 

(10) Pliny vm. 62, 65-6 (tigers of Ptol rv. 9 4 are incorrect) 
B.M Jew. Introd xxxrv and 1805. B.M Gems, 2332 (2333 of old 
B.M. Cat is now rejected) Bepresentations m GIG 6131 b do not 
appear to me to be tigers So also Tesserar Syll 695 (Tab rv. 65) 
is quite unrecognisable and the dish of Lampaacos (see frontispiece 
to Part II) does not clearly shew a tiger. Cp. A. Mau, Pomp 295, 
M inna , 274-5 But the tiger appears often in Orpheus -scenes and 
in other ways see Vienna ( AnttLe Bronzen), 1224, 1226, 1337, 1514, 
1620, 1526, 1531 Palauo d Content. Text, pp 260-1. Sc vi. 3 ; 
cp. p. 264, VI 6, p 291, m. 21. HosaTqves (de FA/hgue), n. 881 

13* 
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and 496 (with parrot), 74, 126, 136 etc., id. (de la Oaule), 1. 196, 207, 
id (eh VJ.fr.), in. 222, 440 eta B.Jf. Bronzes, 1767-8, 2471, 2602. 
Matz and v. Duhn, AntiLe Bxldmrle m Bom, 3926 BxU. Nat , 
Bronzes, 1222-4, 1130 Jahr. d D. ArcA Inst. XT, Ant 222 37 

(11) Philemon ap. Atbonae xur 6 67 = 690 (a). Varro LL v. 
20 Virg Am ir 367 Suot Aug. 43 (in scaena) Pliny m 66-6 
Potron. S 119, lines 17-16 Pomp Mela nr. 6 43 Sen Phaedra, 362 
Here. Oet 146 Mart Tin 26 1-4, op I 104 2 Sped 18,1-2 &1 
ItaLv. 148 Jut. xr. 163 Hut Aug l Oord.' 33 Sewell, JR.A S 1904, 
606, op Fans IX 21 4 Aol d A VUl. z XT 14 Opp Cgneg m 340 ff 
Philostrat Apoll n 14 Tigers of Antoninus Pius Hut Aug 'Pi ’10, 
of Sept Sot jDioCbss hxxxn 7 , of Elagabalus Hut Aug 1 Magah ! 
28 DioCass txxix 9 (61 killed 1 ), of Aurolion. Hut Aug 'Avrd’ 
33 Bun bury ji 201 Monoban, 114 

(12) Ptol vn 4 1, T « 2 21, 

(13) Herod I 192 McCr. Ctts p 9 Atbenoe. v 8 32 = 201(6) 
Pollux v 41 Arch f Pap Ti 463-4 PZ 48, Annales, xix. 101-4. 
Boatowzew, A large Estate tn Egypt, 112 Layard, Nut 627, 637, id 
abr 302-3 Dio Chiya nr 130, Armm Lassen I 360-1 

(14) Xcn Cyn ix 1 Pliny tii 21 Ael it 19, rar 1, xv 14eto 

(16) Layard, abr 34b Atbenoe loo at 201(e) Bill Nat. Bronzes, 

1166, cp Hirth, 38 and x-xr Pollux T 37.0p Plut dels etOs 3B2B-C. 

(16) Ael xnz 25? XW 11 (poepbagos) Cosmos xx 441 D, ravpt- 
\ Bt j)os = buffalo, 444 A, aypiifiovt = yak. Cosmas desonbes either 
the cliown or the tail-standard Aristotle, If A H 1 498 (a), 4-6 
Paul Diac H it 11. Hobn, 470-1, 610-611. 4th cent mosaic of tiger 
and buffalo — Palazzo d Cvnserv Text, pp 260-1 

(17) Paus xi 21 2 Marcelhn Okron ad 496 Cassian Bass 
Ocopon xn 22 9 Cosmos xr 441 D 

(18) Cognat, I Q.R i. 946, 65, p 317 Cosmas xr 449 C Herod, 
vn 86, 106 M O Dalton, Treasure of the Onus, xx etc Ael xvr 
9. wild ass of western India F Bactnan camel in Syria, Jer Vit. M 
23, op Pliny Till 67 Tesserar Sgll 703 B JI. Oemt, 646-7 Did 
Cosmos see and eat in Ethiopia an Indian hog (Sus babyrvsta)1 see 
Cosmas, 444 C (Wmetedt, 351) (op Pliny Tin 212). 

(19) Ono-homed Agatharch, Muller i. 168 Diodor in 35 Ael 
xth 44 Suet Aug 43 Dio Cass u 22 Strabo xn 415. Pliny rar. 
71.Sohn,30 = 43 Oppian , Cgneg n 561-3 Tesserar Syu 446 (sno 
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parrot), 626 (Tab v. 1), 652 (Fig 60), are clearly one-horn ed , so 
perhaps are 373 (Tab iv 8), 446-6 (Tab it 9), 649 (Tab v 9) etc 
KMB 8490 = Imhoof-Blumer, PI xix. No 46 CIO. 6131, b, 
fig. (a mere caricature) Hirth, 38 and x-xzr Cp Cosmas xi 444 B, 
446 B Of the Indian species, R unicornis is the best known the 
Javan R is smaller, while the Sumatran has tiro horns 

(80) Pint Pyrrh 20 Polyb I 40,m 46, xi 1,V 84. Phylarch ap 
Athenae xni 8 85 = 608 f. Ter Eun in 2 23 Sen Dial x ad 
Paul. 13 Cosmos XI 449 B-D Anth Lat 375, 1-2 Strabo XT 1 
14 and 42-3 Lucret II 640 Ftol tii 2 21;tii 4 1 Juv xii 102, 
x. 160 Hor. Ep ii 1.196 Ael d A in 46;XTi 18 Diodor ii. 
16 4 , 35 4, ii 42 Philostrat A poll n 6 12-14 The Indian 
elephants are E maxima with its local varieties Ind Antiqu vol 
xi p 643. Torn m Class Quart 1926, 98-100, cp specimens in the 
Museum at S Kensington Watt, Diet bt Elephas Pauly, sv 
Elefant White variety in Africa? see Ptol it 9 4 

(81) Eg KMB 3282, 3284, Chab 1985-9, Vienna, K it 1029 

(82) Eg Imhoof-Blumer xxi 1 (clearly Alexandrine), cp HI 
69, the parrot on the dish from Lampsacos (frontispiece to Part II), 
and perhaps N T 268 So also B ii Brontes, 2493 and 1886 , the 
latter is not a cockatoo nor is it a macaw (South American) as 
suggested Cp Bill Eat Bronzes, 1268 (Fig ) 

(28) See KMB 7910 

(24) Chab 1990 KMB 7914,7917 In Imh-Blum the parrots 
of PI xxi 3 ( = Chab 1990)andxxi 4 are stated to be P Alexandn 
of Ceylon— the name should be really P eupatna 

(26) Ctes Ind 3 See Catal of Birds in the Bnt Mus voL xx. 
pp 435-456 for these various parrots, and the examples in the Parrot 
House, Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park The African type of P. 
torquatus is P doctlis 

(26) Ptol vn 2 23 B II Bronzes, 1885 is stated to be a cockatoo, 
but I have not seen it 

(27) KMB 6836-7,7916-7, 8708 Chab 1985-7, 1989. More 
examples of parrots HI PI txxvn 268 «*T 199, id 269 » 1631 
Palazzo d Conserv Text, Galler Sup I 18 (p 277) Mosaiques I, de 
la O 181, 220, 233, 369 , m, dsVAfr 291, 333 (nng-necked), 334, 440; 
n 381 (with tiger etc), 496 (with domestioated and pet birds) 
Tmerar Syll 446 (Tab iv 9 with rhinoceros), 446, 439 (Tab it 
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12, with dopbant, it seems) Jahr d D Arch Instil xxv 7 8,xxxm, 
An: 113, Vienna (Antdc Bronzen), 1283 

(28) E.g DM Rings , 182, KMB 3282-3, 8563, 8707 See 
Aristotle, 11 A vm 14 6 Diodor Sic. it 53 Athenae. r 8 82 
201 (i) Or Am n G Antk Pal is 562 (wicker cage) Pere 
Prot 8 Mart x 3 7, xi\ 73, 77 Varro, R.R in 0 17 Aei 
xn 2, xra 8, xm G, \l 16 Plmj x 117 Solin 23 Apnlei. 
Flor 12 Opp urn, Cyneg tr 408-9 Stat S it 4 Pans it 28 
Philostr Soph, i 7 2 Awrt. Lai Kicsc, rr 091 Clem Alex Pad 
Hi 4 270-1 P (‘Indian birds’)* and Sebol ad lot Pose. Peneg 
1033-4 Arr Ind 15, 9 But Aug 'Elagab' 20-1 BIT 2478- 
80, 2482 KMB 7913-20, 805G, 80G2 and others as cited 
above. Plmy min Ep iv 2 Dion de An i 19 Marc. Empir 8 
Senbon 27 Philostorg HE 3 11. Ini Antiqn xn 304 Thompson, 
Glosi 198-9 Newton, bid of Birds, nr Parrot Penny Cyd. sv 
Psittacidac Inscription. CIO 384G 2° (Phrygia) 

(29) See Diodor II 63 Entsor, «d Pans vol m p 259 Branach, 
Antiqu d Bosph Cmrn p 58, op alleged demotion from Psittace 
near tho Tigns and suggested demotion of Ctcsias’ phratorlrom 
tlio Persian tedek. Hccrcn, As Hat II tr 1846, 361 

(30) Sen Dial XU ad Uelv 10 etc monal(7) in Ael xvi 2- 
gmat Indian cock, op Ctes Ind 3. Yule, Marco Polo, r 280 

(81) Thompson, Gloss. 183-4 , 

(32) Ilohn, 363 (phoenix) PJmy X 6 (v 132 does n^ allude 
silver or any hut tho common pheasants), xi 121 P° 

C IX 325. Plulosirat Apollon, ni 49 Herod II 73 Tac Attn, 
n. 28. Dio Cass lviu 27 Dion deAr i 32. Lucian, Lang. , 
Do morte peregr 27. Pauly, &i Fatan, 2002 Indian 

(3$) Pliny x. 146, 166 Columello vin. 2 13 Hehn,3-1 

jungle-fowl brought to ancient Egypt r ^ /ig 33 . 361ff. 
Median cocks -Varro, R R. m » 6 See JA OS 33,^1* 
Darwin, 755c Variation of Animals and Plants under Dom 

lion, i 236-289, eh vrr 2ndcd 

(84) Lucian, Fang. 23, op. Ad xn 2 Hohn, 349ff 

(35) Suet 43 Strabo XV 1. 45 D-CtaW* 18 ^ 

iv. 36; xii 32, xvii. 2 Pauly, s v werc lffl . 

(36) Chinese literature shows that the skm 
portent articles of the trade of tho Ohmcse-Hirtb, 826 
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(87) Penpl . 39, 6. Pliny xn. 31 ; xxxir 145 , xzxvn. 204. 
Dig xxxrx. 4, 16 7 Arr. Ind. 15, 4-7. Strabo xv. 1 44, xi. 2. 3. 
God Just x 47. 7 Cod Theod sit. 10 Herodian it. 10. Paul. 
Silent in 6 79 Furs in India — Ramayana, i. 605 ff (perhaps). 
Mahabharala, ii. 60, I p 373 Lassen I 373-4. Watt, Diet 458- 
461 (a list) Comb. Mist Ind. 208. Sohoff, ad Penpl 257 

(88) Peripl. 14, 41 Pliny Tin. 176 , xxvm. 159. Dioso n. 72 eto 
Ctes. Ind 22 Heeren, Asiat Nat n tr. 1846, p 301 and n 8 In 
Cosmas we have the statement that the tame Tavpfhxfxu of India 
were used for carrying pepper and other wares, and produced milk 
and butter— Cosmas xr 441 D 

(39) Ad d A nr 34 (arm-buffalo’s horn! or rhinoceros-homT) 
Dig sxxix 4 16 7 Cosmas XI 441 B, 444 B (McCrmdle, p 360) 
Heeren, As. Nat 364-9 (unicorn) Ctes Ind 25 

(40) The Greeks perhaps could obtain ordinary woollen clothes in 
Indian marts— for instance in Kavinpaddinam — Pillai, 25 

(41) Hist. Aug ‘Awel ' 29 G Bawlinaon, 1th Onent Mon 106, 
141 Dig, lee at Ptol. TO 1 47-50. Vincent, Appendix to vol n 
p 56 Grundz t (i) pp 249, 261. Dirksen, Abh der K Akad d 
Nissensek tu Berlin, 1843, pp 105-6 Strabo XT. 3 21. Watt, 
Diet bt Sheep and Goats, p 559. Chwostow, 116 Heeren, op. at 
il 273 Ramayana, i 201. But Karakoram is Turkish. 

(42) Cosmas XI 444 B, 445D-448A. Aetms, 16, 122 Serapion, 
de Stmpl 185 etc. Lassen HI 45 Watt, Diet s v Deer, pp 58 ff. 
Ferrand i pp 292-5 *otrrd(^)ptv in Cosmas might be costus 

(48) Penpl 6, 17 (African) Pliny Tl 173 Mart, xiv 62, in 
lemm Juv. vu 130 Watt, Diet s v. Rhinoceros Philostr Apoll 
IU 2 

(44) Chwostow, 398, and Bee bdow 

(45) Paus t 12 3 Lucian, de Saenf II, cp id. Zeus Trag 8 
Virg Q i 67. Aen xn. 67-8 Hor Od i 31 6 Ov Met vm 288. 
Catull. iiXiv 48 and so on. Perrot et Chipiez n 730, Pauly, s v 
Elfenbein Much African ivory obtained by Ptolemy II before 260 
decreased the pnce considerably — see Tam in Class Quart 1926, 100 

(46) Homer, Odyss xxm 200 Pliny xxxvi 22 DionyB. Halic. 
A.R. hi 62 ‘Vug ’ Catal Tin. 23 Or P it. 5 18 etc Hot Od 
n 18 1 Sat n 0.103 Atbenae. xv 50= 695C. DioChrys Or. 
de Yen. 7 Galen v 837 Kuhn etc. Varro, L L ix 47. Lucian, 
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Dial ileretr. ix 2 deSaer 11. Mart r. 72 4 , v 37. 6 , n. 43 9, 
X 98 6, apophoreta in xir 5, 12, 14, 77, 83 etc Philo, tie Sonm 
IT. 8 67. 

(47) Or Am ii 6 40, op men of Dedan (on Peisian Gulf) and 
ivory — Ettl. xxvh 16, op xvu 6 

(48) Penpl. 49, 56, 62 (African -3-4, 6-7, 10, 16, 17) Suet. 
Califf 65. Hera, 31 Dio Cass lxt 10 3 Pliny vm. 7. Lucian, 
da Saar. 11 'Indian' ivory — Dio Chrys. lxxix. 4 and 6, Amnn 
Anth. Lai 374 1 Petron S 135 Buf Pest Ar 1315. PnBO 
Peneg. 1017 etc. Chwostow, 116 Ivory couches —Clem Alex. 
Paed II. 3 188 Hor. Sat u 6 103 Macrob S m 13 11. 
Suet Jut 84 

(49) Stat S. i 3 48-9, III. 3 04-5, rr 2 38-9, m 1 38and 
so on. Mart as cited above 

(60) Cosmos XI 449 C-D. Ceylon ivory not good. Sent to 
Indian marts in Hellenistic and Boinan times — Strabo n. 1. 14 
Penpl 61 African ivory sent to India — Cosmos xi 449 D 

(51) Watt, s v Ivorg Id Dud a v Elephae, esp 226-7 A 
scarcity of Libyan elephants in the 4th cent — Themist. Of X 
140(a), partly because of demand for shows! The Indian elephant 
still flourishes. 

(62) Sym. Seth da Alim 13 ('amber’) P Adams, Paul Aegin 
III pp. 130, 426 Sohofij J.A 0 8 . 42, pp 180-1 

(68) Pliny xxvm. 119. Diosc ir 66, ni IS 8 Penpl 30 
Avicenna ii 2 696 £bn Baither n 32 Paul Aegin vn 3, s v. 


i ritlyeov Amalie, Med Did II 278 
(64) By ‘Indian,’ tortoiseshell from any coast of the Indian 

Ocean and Arabian Sea was meant 
(55) Before full discovery of monsoons —V arro, LL ix. 47, ex 
testudine. Cic ND II 47, 144 Strabo ir 1 14 Vitg. 0 n 
463 Ov. Met II 737. Prop IV (v) 6 32 Kb IV 2 22 Philo, 
de Vit Contempt 6.49 .deSomn n 8 67 etc After monsoons - 
Penpl. 66, 61, 63 Lucan x 120 Mart xii 66 6, ix 59 9, K 
60 9. Juv XIV 308, vi 80 Dig xxxn 1 100 4 Apulen Md 
x 34 (Indian) Lucian, dnn 63 Galen v 837 Kem Alex Pwd 
n 3 35, ni 11 71 Seneca, de Benef vn 9 2 Ael NBA xvt 17 
ii. fi? VI 118 4 See also Phny n 91, 109, « 12, » 
32-41 etc C L Bansom, 68 
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(66) Modern fisheries of Tuticorra and Ceylon — Madras Gov 
Mut Bull vol I pp 1-54 See Pliny ix 1S3 from Sfelo; xxrrr 62; 
xxx vn 14-17, 68; ix 106-123, xn 84 Penpl 36, 56, 59, 61, 63 
Filial, 16, 25. Cio For ir 4 1; n 6 56 etc Lucan x. 155 ff 

Hut Aug ‘Trig Tyr ' 32 Suet Aug 41 Plut Ant 83 Hor 0«f 

v 8 13-16; Sat I 2 80 Or A A. m 129, Am n 11 13, M ix 
260 Prop I 8 39, in (it) 13 6 eto Tib n. 2 16-16, iv 2 19- 

20 ‘Vug,’ Oul 67-8 (glosaf) Strabo xv 1 67 Suet Aug 30 

Athenae m 14 93=46, op 45 Suet Ivl 50 Hor Sat n. 3 
239-241. Patron S 67, 63, 64 Jur vi 649 Suet Hero, 11, 12 
GIL vi 7884, 9544-9, 641, 1925 etc , n. 2060, 3386 Pkny mm 
Ep v 16 Lucian, Imag 9 ; Cod Theod xm 4 2 Jordan, Topogr. 
n 553 Quintal Dedam. xi 1 3 and Dedam, No 359 , OP x. 1273 
(*» 260), cp Lee Pap Gr., Hue d Louvre, Not et Extr mn 
2, 10, 9-10 Palaeso d Consent Text, Galler Sup I 20(a) 
T H Dyer, Pomp 671 B II Jaio. 2709, 2738 , Introd lvm Chab 
2650, 2597 Vienna, Toreutische Arbeiten, Pultkasten, 160, 163, 165, 
167, 196, 198-200 eto See also Mart. I 109 4, v 37 4, ix 2. 9, 
XI 49. (50) 4, x 38 5 I Tim n 9 Ifatth xm 45-6, cp m 6 
Rev xn 21 Tertull. do oult fern x, 6, 7, 13 Cypnan, d D. et ff 14 
Tertull ad Martyr 4 Clem. Alex Paed m. 4 271 P, n 12 
Val Max ix 1 2. Anlh Pal r 270 3, vni 21 1. Dig xxxiv 
2 19 16, 18 eto Daxemb -Sagl a v. Margarita Where was the 
pearl-producing Penmnla of Pliny TO 72, ix 106? Monahan, 49 

(57) Suet Nero, 31 Louvre, 645. Philo, de Somn n 8. 67. 
Eneyd Bnt av Pearl Dig xxxn. 4 16 7! 

(68) Pliny n 80 Seneca, Dial xn ad ffelv 10 Tertull de cult 
fem, i 6-8 trans Tbelwall Philostrat Apollon m 53 Athenae 
in 13, 46=935 There are oyster-fishenes at Bentotte, and a 
chonk-fiahery at Manaar — Tennent, Ceylon, n 129, 656. 

(59) Penpl 59, and Muller, Fabnoius, and Schofij ad loo J. Yates, 
Tcxtr Antigu vol I pp 177-189 

( 60 ) Diosc n 8 O P vni 1142, lines 3-5 Soo 297, 14 (v) Op. 
Onbaa v. 77. Galen xni. 320. Paul Aegin vn 3, a v. Svo X ts. 
Anoenna n 2 78 Bhazes, Coni l nil i 127 Serapion, de Stmpl . 
443 Probably used with bdellium , cp Genesis n 12? 

(51) Cosmas xr 448 B. Pillai, 22, 25 Smith, 469 Madras Gov, 
Mus Bull vol i. pp 65-62 (chank) J E. Tenneut, Ceylon, n 556 
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4 (6-8) Pollux vn. 76. Chwostow, 146-185, 443. Pauly, s v. 
Seres, Senca, Daremb.-Sagl. b.v. Sencum. £ Panset, Hutoire de la 
Soie, i. Pardessus, Acad. d. Inscr. et B.-L. Him,, xv 1843, 1-37. 
T. Toshida, Bntmalehmy dee SeidenkandeU, 17-63 Lassen I, 369- 
376, m. 36-30. Dalton, Bye. Art, 683 ff 
(72) Stein, Rums of Desert Cathay, i. pp. 410-411, 467-8, 471-2, 
467, 480, 486-7, 492-3, 381 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, XL n Zonar. 
Dp xrv. 9. 16-20 =xrv. 9 P n 69. 

(78) Ctes. ap Phot BibL 73, p. 162, McCnndle, Ct. 22-3, reading 
‘lao’ for (the American ') cochineal and 63-3 Ael d N. A. iv. 46 
(from Ctes ), cp Pliny xxxvn 36-7, 39, 40— appears to refer to lao, 
op xii 98 Pertpl 6 Bond P. n No. 191 (pp. 264-6), line 10, but 
aeePreisigke, Worterb. s v. Xaiccdu Watt, Dtct s v. Coccus lacca,esp 
411 Schoff, 73 In giving invertebrates, I reverse the usual order. 

CHAPTER II 

(1) See Bed., xxvu passim, esp 19, 22. Exod xxx 23-4 Gen 
xxxvn 25 etc Strabo xv 1 22 Cp Vitrav vm 3 8 and Celsus 
and Scnbomus as cited below Theophr iv 4 14, ix 7 2, 16 2. 
Philo, de Somn ii 8, fin 

(2) Her Bp n 1 270 Sat n 473-4. Ov A A. n 417 

(8) Peripl 66, 49 Pliny vi 104 Theophr ix 20 1 Pillai, 16. 
Athenae n 26 73=66 d-f Pliny xxxvi 70, cf xvi 201 Cedren. 
172 A-B, the figures are exaggerated but the pepper is typical 
Tore, Ancient Ships, p 27 Cosmas XI 446 D, pepper of Male= 
Malabar Pepper called Syrian at beginning of the Empire— Vitruv. 
vm. 3 18 — Syrian and Arabian. 

(4) Caelius Apiciue (or perhaps it should be Caekus, ‘Apicms’), 
de Re Coquinaria, passim Plut Q Conv vm 9 m 26. Used 
by shepherds to stimulate mating Ael IX 48 
(6) Eg. Cels de Med v. 23. 1 (white), v 18 7 (round and long), 
v 23 3 etc Bonbon Laxg. 94, 113, 121 etc (black), 9, 10, 26, 
32-4 etc (white) , 120-1, 178-7 (long) etc Aretae v 2 11 Galen 
xn 97 et passim 0 P. 1299, 10 Stud xx 27 3 RyUxnds P 29 (a), 
lines 2, 4, 23, cp. 29 (6) (pepper thrioe). Tebt. P. n. 273 Lips 102, 
11 (iv) Berlin Klasstlert vol in p 32, No 7763 (i) 6 
(6) Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, Or. Med m Rome, pp 26, 337, 379 
Lassen i. 278 
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(7) Pliny m 26-8 Solin. 55. White pepper in Dig list {Dig 
xxxa. 4. 16 7) shews that it was sometimes ground in India, cp 
Wessely, 1309-10. Petnon. S. 38, 44, 49 Juv xrr 137. Pers r 55, 
134-6, n. 37-40, cp in 76, VI 21 Mart IV 46 7, m 2 
rn 27. 7, vm. 59 4, x. 57 2, xi 18 9; xn 52 1, xm 5 i, 
13. 2 Stat S. rr 9. 12 Plat loc cU Diosc n 159 fitrinm ny 
47 and 57. Anth Pal ix. 502 Hippocr Mori Mule. n. 676, 740, 
Kuhn Cosmasxi 444D, 445 D, 441 D 

(8) Cosmas, 441 D. Jordan, Topogr I. 3 7 Jer Chron OL 217, 
•A.D 92. Hot Bp n 1 270 PanL Sent m 6 86 Daremb-Sagl 
s v. Piper Silver pepper-dish— Own Pap 33,1 15; OP 921, L 26 
Pollux X. 169 Pantry pepper-jar— G I.L n 5763 Chwostow, 
120-2 Pepper adulterated with heavier substances to deceive 
buyers— Isid. Or xm 8 8 Cf Lanciam, Jfea Tate* ofoMR. 84-6. 

(8) Diosc. n 160 Pliny xn 28 PtoL m 41 Big , loc. at 
Apic i 13 18, II 2, m . 3 4, zr. 2 5, vn 8, rnr 6 Cels, v 23 
3 Id Agnc Fr xxx (Man, p 10} Sen bon 165 Galen xrr 258, 
VI. 271 , xnr 761 ; XIX. 730, 725, 740 and esp n 880 ff, Kuhn Cp 
Aretae vn 4. 12 etc. OIL m S I p 1953, 68-9. Stud xx 27 4 
Chwostow, 88-9 I feel sure that the plant had not yet been trans- 
planted to Africa, hut see Chwostow, p. 122 PalL RR z I 20 2 

(10) Theaphr. ix 7. 2, 3. de Oi. 32 25 Tug E rr 25 Ov P. 

I 9 51-2 Her. xxi 166. Tmt. nr 3 69 Cp Tibull I 3,7, 
I. 6 36, nr 2 24 (Assyrian products, cp. ‘Malta' ivory to-day 
because trans-shipped there) Plmy xn 48-50; xv. 135, xxxvn 
204. Diosc. z. 6, 15. Celsus, Sen bon. and Galen in many places 
Stat S. I 2. Ill, n. 4. 34; in 3. 132 and 212, n. 6 86-7 etc 
Pers. in. 104. Jut. it. 108-9, vnr 159. Sil. xi 404, xv. 117. 
Luc. x. 168 ‘Vug ’ (hr. 512 SalL Hut Fr. it. 60=72. Wessdy, 
1311 and index. Watt, Diet s v. Elettaria Paulg t s v. Amomon 

(11) Hence perhaps Statius, who represents the well-to-do class, 
mentions cinnamon rather than casia. Galen xrr. 64 ff. 

(12) Pel xhr. 8. Eu l. xrni. 19 Exod xrr. 23-4 Trig ft n. 
466. Ov. F in. 731; M. x. SOS, xv.399. Prop m S7=n 29 177. 
Cp. Herod m 110, n. 86. MOHer, Geog. Or. Min i. p 188. 
0J>. i 36, Col. I edited by Wilcken m Gr u Chr i.u, CJtreei p 322 
Arch f Pap m.l€6 Strabo xn 4 19 (Sabaeans, but see note 13), 
cp xn 4. 26. Theophr. ix. 4 2 etc In Tug. ^ n 49, <?.n.213. 
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iv 30,182; Ov F. nr. 440, Pliny xn 63, xn.98, xvi 136casia 
is not cinnamon at all, but Daphne Cneorvm, cp Columella in 
8. 4 (x 301) Arch Sun Ind x. 77. 

(18) Strabo xn 4.19 , 4 26; XV 1 22, op xn.4.14, n.1 17. 
Cp possibly Herod, in 111, cinnamon in country where Dionysos 
was brought up For the spioe m general see Chwostow, 119-120, 
381-2, 383 Malabathr : — id 183-4. Vincent, II 130, 701-716. 
Coed {<8, Textee, xvni Lindsay, Hut of Merck Shipping and 
Anc Comm i. 166-7 Kennedy m J.R.A.S. 1918, 695, thmkH the 
plant really grew m East Africa. Lassen I. 327-332 ; in 35-6. See 
also Cooley in J of R Oeogr Soc xix (1849), 166-191, esp. 177 ff. 
Pauly, s v Cam* Schofij 82-4, 87, 89, 216-218, 256, 281 
(14) Penpl 8, 10, 13, 62, 63, 66, 66 Pliny XII 82-98, 129, xin. 
8-18, esp 16; xxm 93, vi 174 Qalen, de Compos Medut sec. loc 
passim, xiv 267, XII 66, 153, 766, xix 736. Diosc i 12-14; 

v 39, 54 

(16) Penpl 62-5 Pompon. Mela I. 2 11, m 6 60 Ptol vn 
2 2, 16-16. Stiabo xv. 1. 67. Phny vn 26 (Scintae). Pseudo- 
Callisth m 8 Tab Pent Miller, 626-7 Lassen nr. 37-9, 235-7. 
Schoff, ad Penpl pp 84, 89, 216-218, 263-6, 278-9, 281. McCnndle, 
Ptol pp 218, 191-2 

(16) Penpl 66 Benou reads Xmjtrddai in Ptol Of course the 
names pnhafiaSpov and Malabar have no connexion 

(17) Plrny xn. 129 Apic. 1 . 16, 16, ix 1 7. Hor. Od ii 7 7-8. 
Wessely, 2680, BOO in 953 2 and perhaps BO.O I 93 11, 
Corn Pap 35 4 Scnbon. 120 Isid Or xvm. 9 Diosc i 12 
Cels v. 23 1, v 23. 3 (mslah fohum) It has been taken as the 
sheath of the nutmeg— -Schoff, J A 0 S. 46, p 80 Does folium 
pentasphaerum of Dig xxxix 4 16 7 mean malabathrum? 

(18) Phny xn 44 Penpl 65 

(18) Penpl 13, 10, 12, 9, 8 Mosyllon gave its name to varieties 
of cinnamon. Diosc I 13, 14 

(20) Apulei Flor 6, cp Met it 8. Qalen and cinnamon in the 
possession of emperors of the 2nd cent ao — Qalen xiv 64 ff. 

(2!) The Arabians probably got much of the spice at Muztns 
(Penpl 64, reading Arabia for Anace) or even Ceylon. Perhaps 
they made a trading voyage like the modem Arabians — Red Sea 
(August) — Muscat — Malabar — Africa (December) as far as Made- 
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gascar and oven Sofala, back to Bod Sea not before May H Salt, 
Voyage to Ahystima, 103. Sabacans visited Chinese court with 
a rhmocoros early in 1st cont a d. — H errmann (who thinks Ta-ts’in 
was Arabia), Yet lehrsiccge, 8 Chinese and E Afuoo — Herrmann in 
Bette d. Get f Erdl. 1913, pp 6S3-6G1 

(22) Talcs about cinnamon and casia — Pliny xn, 87-8, 93 
Herod m 110-111, op 107. Straboxvi 4 14, 'from the far interior* 
Pliny vi 174 shows that cinnamon was landed at Mosyllon and in 
xii. 82 that GicckB now knew that cinnamon and casia were at least 
not Arabian. Besides tho references given above, Bee GIG 2852, 
lines 69 -60 Petron 78 30 (as a name, cp Thu Lingu lot 
Onomaet ii.sv Ctmamus,E E vin 221) Dio Chrys.Or.xxxm 28, 
Arnim {$pvyava) Pompon Mela xn. 8 79 (of Arab Eud ) Colu- 
mella ih 8 Wcssely, 1309 and index. OP vm 1088 Flw i 100 
32 Tebt P. 190, 250. Soc 628, 8 9 B G.U 953, 4 Scnbon 70, 
93, 106, 110 etc , frequent m all medical writers C.l L m 8 I 
1953, 32. Stat & v. 3 42-3, IT 6 32, n 6. 88, op Mart iv 13. 
3, III. 63 3-4, x 97 2, IV 53 1, III 55 1-3; vi 54 26. Pets 
vi 35-6 Virg G ii 466 Euscb iv 887-8 etc Scboff, J A 08 
40, 260-270 Vincent, n 611-614 J. d’Alwis in JR. A 8 Ceylon 
Br in No 12, 18G0-1, pp 372-380 McCr. Ptol 219-220 Chwostow, 
91 ff , 104, 107, 441 (with authorities) J R Stud 1917, p. 55. 
Perhaps xapirtov of Ctcs. 28 comes ultimately fromSmhalcseKoredbu, 
whence Kirfah, xapmov Heeren, Ae Nat 369 

(28) Scnbon 110, 113, 126, 173 etc Pliny xii 46-6 (Synocum). 
Cola v. 23. 1 , vi 7 2 C , 3 B Cp nard of Commageno 

(24) Tho soa-routo gave tho epithet Alexandnnus which appeam 
in Cels v. 24 I Pnoo of cal arom. — 5 don (apparently) a pound. 
The Romans confused grass-nards with malabathrum, since they 
considered this a marsh-plant. 

(85) Nard —St Maori mv 3-5 St John xn 3-6 Song of Sol. 
i. 12. OP 1088, 1384 Hor Od H 11 16 JBpodtXin 8-9, 
t. 59 Od iv 12 17 Dioso i 7, op 17, 18. Tibull n 2 7, in 
4.27, in 6 64 G.IL X 1284 (name) Prop V 7 32 Anth Pal 
V. 1, 43, cp vi 250, 6 , 254, 4 , 231, 5 Pliny xiii. 16, xii 42-7, 
xxxvn 204 Grat Cyneg 314 Penpl. 46, 66, 63 Cosmos xi. 446 
Pnsc. Peneg 984 CoIb v 23 2, vi 6 6, 9 A, cp m Si 7-8 etc 
Strabo xvi 4, 25 Galen xiv 73, xix. 737 etc , xn 84-5 Wessely, 
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index, vapbivav, rapBot Sots 628, 7 P.Z 69 5 (Annales, XXIL 221). 
S B 5307, 1. The Celtic was a European' plant Galen x 492 , 
-n 439-440, 426, xn 429, 604, x 791 etc Dig, loc at Apic I 
16, 16, ix 1, 7, vn 6 (282), vxn 2 (347), cp ix 8, x 16 Ptol 
YU 2 23 I suspect that the ‘nardinum’ which is mentioned in 
medical inscriptions of the West was made from ‘Celtic nard J — see 
Signacula Medicorum Oculanorum (A. Espdrandieu), Nos 2, 8, 31, 
86, 140, 194-5, 208, and esp 226. Qrass-nardt — Schoff, ad Penpl 
p 169 Penny Gyd s v. Sweet Calami* and s v Sugar. Penpl 39 
ExodL xxx 33 Song of Sol vi 14 Is xltu 24 Jerem n 20. 
EzeL xxvn. 19 Plrny xn. 104-6. Diosc X. 17, 18 etc Veget Ar 
Vet 4 13 4 Calamus aromatious it seems included Sweet Flag, 
partly Indian Ginger-grass of India is also meant by Stat £ n 
1 160, Y. 1. 212, XT. 6 30-1. Cp Cels IV. 21. 2, ill 21 7 etc 
Theophr HP ix. 7 1 and 3 etc , but not iy 11. 13 See also Schoff, 
J AOS 43, pp 216ff Watt, s.v Acorn* Calamus 

(86) Plrny xn 41 , X xxni 204 Penpl 39, 46 Dig, loc at 
Cosmasxx 445 D? Diosc I 16 Ov if x 308 Hor. Od III 1. 44 
Prop iv (v) 6 5. Lucan ix 917. Colum. xn 20, 5 etc. Pliny xn 
16, 50 etc Galen v 22 , yix 46 etc OP n 1384 (5th cent an). 
BO C 953 3 Wessely, 2680 Scnbon 70, 121, 125-6, 129, 144, 173, 
176-7, 269 etc Cels xn 21 7, IY. 21. 2, Y 3 etc. Aretae. v 8 6, 
vm 13 8 Strabo xyi 4 26, Kotrrapia of the Nabataeans? cf. also 
Theophr. H.P. ix 7. 6 , de Od 28, 34 

(87) Jat in. 405 C'amb Hut. Ind. I p. 207 Pillai, 25 Pliny 
xxx. 1-11 Penpl. 49, Schoff, id, p 191. Pliny xn. 94. Garland- 
shops in ancient India —Ramayana, in 128 ff Inscript in Arch 
Sum. Ind. x. p. 18. 

(88) Pliny xn. 135; xni. 18. Pallad. de Cent. Ind. et. Br. p. 4. 
Theophr. H.P. ix 7 2 

(29) Pliny xn. 30 Dig,, loc at Duchesne, Lib Pont I p 178. 
Cosmas xx. 446 D, 448 B. Noe. 297, 19. Paul Aegin vn 3,sv. 

(80) Diosc. i. 68. Penpl 30, 39. Plllaa, 25 Encycl Bnt s v. 
■Frankincense (quoted) Muller, Oeog. Or. Mm., Proleg cvni. Philo- 
strat. Apollon, in. 4 Dig., loo. cit., cp Ramayana, x 636 ff. Lassen 
h 335, in. 39-40. 

(81) Theophr xv.4 12,ix. 1.2. Penpl. 39, 48, 49. Pliny xn. 35-6, 
71. Diosc i 67. Galen xx. 849 etc Isid. Ong. xyu. 8. 0 P, vxn. 
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1142 (3rd cent ) Cols, v 4, 6, 16, 18, 7 eto, 0.1. L. m. S. 1. 1963, 
64-8. 


(83) Pliny zn. 98. Diosc. i. 24 Op. Paul Aegin. vn. 3, s v. 
Kay^afiov. Galen xn 8. Penpl. 8 Sohoff, ad Penpl p 80 Watt, 
Diet s v. Vatena Electrum of Pliny xxxvir 36, 39? 

(83) Penpl. 27-8 Pliny xxvn. 14. Diosc. in S2 Galenxi. 821, 
XII. 216 Scnbon 21 Sohoff, J.A.O S. 42, pp. 174-6 Watt, 69. 

(84) Penpl 30 Dioso v 94 (he calls it Libyan and nothing else). 
Bait, Southern Arabia, 379, 381, 387 

(86) Pliny xxix 36, xm 7, 9, 10, vnr. 84, xxxni. 115-116, 
XXXV 30, 60 Ch was tow, 111, 126. 

(88) Pliny xix 88-40, 46, xm 07, xx rv 128, xn 72, xxrr 
12 etc Exod xxx 24 Paul Aegin vrr 3, s v Me Diosc nt. 
89. Dig xxxix 4 16 7 Watt, 534-6, 901-2 Cp. Dioso in. 86 
(sarcocolla), hi 83. xakfiapri ‘of Syria,’ because of land or Persian 
Gulf trade Cp Pliny xn 126 He confuses, I think, Indian mastic- 
plant with bdellium-plant B. Laufer, Smo-lranwa, 358 ff 


(87) Penpl 27-38. 

(88) Strabo xn 1 22 Vitruv. VH 9, 6, 10, 4 (Ind ink), 14, 2. 
Penpl 39 Pliny xxxni 103, cp XXXV 80, 49, 42-3, 46, 60; 
xxxni 161 Dioso V 92 Lassen in 696. GM*, 119-120 

(89) Penpl 39,49 Pliny Hi. 30-1, xxiv. 124-7 Aretae nn. 
13. 9 Dioso i 100 Galen xn. 63, xix 724 (Indian best). Cp. 
Paul Aegin vn. 3, by Avkiov Scnbon 19, 142 (Indian), 148 
(Patano). Dig., lac at. Watt, 130 JR AS 1843, pp 74-7. Cels, 
vi 6, 6, 8, 24, 30; v. 1. He does not call it Indian. Difficulty of 


getting real pure Indian — Galen xn. 216. 

( 40 ) Penpl 14, 41, 32 Hibeh Pap. 43 (b.o. 261) Ben. Pap, 
Cols 41-4, 61-72 eto Cels iv. 16. 3, v 16. Plmy n ®' 
Philostrat. Apoll xn 6 Columella xi 2 60,66 (Cilicia, PampW- 

(41) Dig ,loc cit JBncycl. Bnt a v Poppy, Poppy-ml,Opium Watt, 
b v. Papaver, 845 ff L. West vaJ R Stud. 1917, p 55 

(48) Dioso in 2. Ammian Marcell xxn 8 28 Badix o 
of Cels V 23. 3 Paul Aegin vn 3,sv 'vJjor. These refer probably 
to vegetable rhubarb only. Averrboes, CoUig. v. 42. 

Smpl veto Ferrand, 265-274 Yincent,ix 389. JSmvd Bnt . 


BV 


iwtuvurvy jrenny ' * * ' . « 

barbanoum be cinnamon-leaf or nard got in Somali 
( 48 ) Isid.xvn 7. 58,quotmgYarro. Straboxv 1 20,fromS 
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(44) Seneca, Ep. 84 4 Diosc. n. 82, 104; i. 41, 185. Pliny xn. 
32 Solin, 52, 48. Penpl. 14. Stat S. I. 616 Lucan m. 237. 
Anth. Pal. X. 221. Ptol to. 4 1 (jiDt of Ceylon). Alex. Aphrod. 
n. 74 Onbas. xi. 205 Indore, Zoo. erf. Paul. Aeg to. 3, s.v. 
MAc (speaks of a&xap from Arab Eudoemon) Galen hi. 71 , xix 
727. Perhaps Dig. xxxix 4. 16. 7. Did Chinese white sugar-candy 
come westwards so long ago? Watt, s v Sacehamm, 930-1. Pauly, 
s y. Xixxapov. Lassen i. 317-322. W. Falconer, Sketch o f But. of 
Sugar. 

(46) Pillai, IS, 25. At first Rome imported cloth only. 

(48) Either i. 6. Etel. xxyh. 23-4? Virg. Am. TOI. 33-4. Theo- 
phrast. E.P. xv. 4 8, iv. 7. 7-8 Philo, de Somn n 7 63. Herod, 
iv. 193. Cic. in Verr. v. 12. 30. Lucret V. 108 etc Strabo XV. 1. 
20-1. Penpl. 6, 14, 41, 49, 51, 31, 59, 63, 61. Cosmas XI. 445 D. 
Pkny xix. 14-15, xn. 38-40, im 90. Dig. xxxu. 70. 4. 9; 
xxxix 4. 16. 7. Patron. 65. Pollux to. 76-0. Rut. Aug ' Saturn ’ 8. 
Arr. Ind. 16, 1. Lucian, Mute. Encom I. Cp Dialog. Merelr. v. 4. 
Lucan in 237-9. Anth. Pal. ix. 416. 6-6. Plnlostrat. Apollon 

H. 9 Ind. Ong. xix. 22, 16 ; 27, 4. Land P. m. No. 928 (p 190), 1 1 
Muller, Geog. Or Mm. i. 262-3. Tates, Textr Antiqu i 334-364, 
470ff McCrmdle, Anc. Ind 26 H. Brandes, Battmvolletm Alterthum, 
esp 111 ff Indian dreaB, value 8 mmas, worn in Judaea, Yerbffent- 
liohungen dee Fonehungsmet. No. 5, p 157. Chwostow, 130-146 
—an interesting account, see especially authorities on p 130 
Darembarg-Sagho, sv. Bystut, s.v Carbarns Lassen i 295-8, 
m 23 ff Pauly, a y.Byuot,BY.Oarbasut Heeren, At Rat II. 272 ff. 

(47) Philostrat Apollon. U 20 Chwostow, 143-4 Wilcken, Ostr. 

I. p. 380. Pollux, l a. Claudian, m Eutrop i. 357 

(48) Chwostow, 7-8, 126. Anat Meteor, xv. 7 16 ; de PI ii 96. 
Theophrast S.P. iv. 4 8 etc , v. 4 7. Herod v 97. Vug. G. n. 
116-117 Pliny xn. 17-20 Penpl 36, cp Etel xxvu 16 Paus I 42 
6,n. 22 5; toi. 63. 11. Athenae v 8 « 201. Anth Pal xn 163. 
3. Watt, Diet s.v. Dioepyros, 138 ff. Cels. m. 21 7, v. 7, 12, 13. 

(49) Encyd. Bnt s v. Teal. Not m Torr, Ancient Ships, 31-4. 
See also Fabric, ad Penpl., l.a. p.75. Lassen in. 31. Chwostow, 126. 
Theophrast. v. 4 7. Phnyxvi 221. Penpl., I e. 

O»0) Penpl. 86, 53 Cosmas xi. 445 D. Fabric needlessly alters 
the text of the Penpl to avKaiavtvar. See also Theopbr v. 3 2 
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NOTES 


ft. n 


(61) Peripl 36 Cosmasxi.445D. n Chron, ix. 10 , n. 8 j I Rings 
z. 11, Celsius, Hierobot 1 . 173 Galen XIV 759 Paddimppalai, 186— 
191, Filial, 27 Avicenna ii 2 649 attributes it to Sim (China! 
wrongly, if so) Lassen I 336 , in 40 Arthaeastra, n 1 (16 kinds) 
Ramayana , in 126 etc Ottagomnda, pp 68, 66 etc. 

(62) Chant Ohaer et Call iv 4 Hor Od r 29 9andAcronand 
Foiphyr ad he We have a Chinese carnage in Prop it, 8 23, or 
perhaps he means a silk-hung carnage 

(53) It is perhaps aloes (ahaloth, ahil, pi ahikm) m Prov vu 17. 
Pel xlv 8 (but not Numb xxiv 6) ; cp l Enoch 28-31 Canticles 
iv 13-14 St John xix 39 But see SobofT, J AO S 42, 177-180. 
Cf also Dioso i 22 Galen xix 723, 731, 733 Pillai, 27, Cosmss 
445 D The Malay word is agila or garoo Chwostow, 106 Perhaps 
also m Dig xxxix 4 16 7 Paul Aegin, vii. 3, s v ayaKoyov, calls 
thiB an Indian wood Artkamxtra, n 1 


(64) Birth, 272-6 

(66) Pliny xn 32 Diosc I 82 (from r§r jHapfihpov, North-east 
Africa) Galen xii 66 (of India) Cp Paul Aegm tii 3, b v. Matip 
Pen.pl. 8 Lassen m 31 Schoff, ad Penpl pp 80-1 Chwostow, 99, 
441 Watt, 640, st Solarrhena. 

(68) Antonin Martyr 41 

(57) Penpl 17,36, S3 Phnyxnr 68? Philostrat Apollon iri.5 
Cosmos xi 444 D-446 A, 446 C (on the Maldives) Cedren. 162D. 
Pallad de Gent Ind et Br p 4 , cf de Candolle, 435 Muller, Otog 
Or Mm vol I Proleg cix Lassen I 314-317 Chwostow, 99 

(68) Pliny xii 24 do Candolle, 306-7 Lassen i 307-311 Cp 
Theophr it 4 6 Arr Ind n Curt, xi 1 10 

(69) Pliny xix 66-7, xx 11 Pallad RR rv 9 6 (mclones) 0 P 
i 117,1s 11-12 Cp SB 4483, 13, 16 , 4486, 6, 7 But Aug. ‘Clod 
Alb' 11 3 (melones Ostienses) do Candolle, 262 Hehn, Rulturpf 


u JTaustA 313-315 

(80) Persica Pliny XV 39-45,109,112-114, XII 14, xv 46, xvi. 
138 etc Columella xi 2 11 SB 4483, 14, IB 4486, 6 , 7 Or 
1631,23, 1764 Hem 29 6 Pliny xm 63 (at Thebes, indicating 
the searroute from India) Hist Aug ' Clod Alb ' 11. 3, 
Campana Persea Phnyxv 46 Soc 286 10 OP 63 7. Op B Q 0 
1028,9 OP 1188,21 Duraeina, a var of Persica PhnyXT W.iuu, 
113, op Diosc. i 116 de Candolle, 221-9 Hehn, op cit 424-8 
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(61) Columella XI 296; cp x. 404 Oden XU 77, n. 594, 765 
de Candolle, 215-218. 

(62) Pliny xn. 15-16 , xn. 107 ; xv 110, Dioso I 116 deCandoIle, 
178ff. Hehn, 443-9 Sea also Pint Qu Com. nn. 9 m 26 Fetron S 
38, cp. 56 OP 1764, perhaps Joseph A J xm 13 5. Cant u 3, 
5 Prov xxv. 11 etc. Theophr r. 11 4, 13 4; xv. 4. 2-3 

(63) See de Candolle, 39, 73, 66, 101, 265, 346 etc Athenae. n. 18. 
58/-69o = 63. Dioso. n 113 Columella xn. 56. Pliny xix 90 etc 
Hehn, 309 ff. 

(84) Hehn, 495 ff. Hor Sat it. 3 155. Mart. in. 42 1. Dioso. n 
98, 117 Pmpl 14, 41, 31 Pliny xnn 71 , XV 28 Galen TO 525 ; 
xn 71; xix 727 Apicn 2 Cels ii 18 10,20,1,23,1,24, 1 (food), 
nr. 14 7 (in medicine) SB 5224, 36, 41 Cf also Theophr it. 4 10 

(85) Pliny xvni 65 Dionys Peneget 1126 Str&boxv 1 18andl3 
Philostrat Apollon ill 5 de Candolle, 381, 383 Chwostow, 117, op 
Theophr it. 4 9 

(68) Pmpl 14, 32, 7, 8, 24, 28, 58, 17. Chwostow, 118 Cp 
Theophiast IT 4 9; vm. 4 2 (wheat and barley) 

(67) Theophr HP it 11, 13 (bamboo) Pliny xn 162 P Land 
n No 191 (pp 264-5), lme 11 Ind Aniiqu. Xiv 835-6 Chwostow, 
126 

(68) Virg ff it 118 Ov if xv 708 Mart it 41. 10, n 80 6 

(69) Add rhubarb For camphor see Sohoff, J A OS 42, p 359 
F Adams, Paid. Aegvn m 427-9 Serapion, de Sinipl 344 
Avicenna n 2 130 Phases, Contm l vlt I 147 Ad Man* in 
22 etc and for the other plant-products I give the following 
references as examples only — Serapion, de Stmpl xn 68, 276, 348 
(from Arabian sources only), 388, 345, 288, 170; 260, 365, 163, 322, 
172, 271 etc, 337, 257, 375, 79, 84 Ebn Baitbar I 272, II 200; 
I 30 Avicennan 2, 448 , 2, 691 ; 2, 449 , 2, 251, 2, 313 , 2, 699, 
2, 17 , 2, 260, 2, 282 Phases, Contm l vlt i 507, 606,312 Ad 
Man* nr 30 NicoL Myreps I 24 Amshe, Mat Ind 1 236 ff 
I rely on F. Adams, Pavl Aegtn voL nx Fernand, i 235-296 
NB Casia and cassia (often both called cassia) are distinct, to the 
Homan list we might add (from Theophrastos) —Jack Fruit (it 4 5, 
Pliny xn 241), Mango (Theophr it 4 5, Pliny xn 24), Jujube 
(Theophr. it. 4 5) and others, but the evidence is shght 

(70) See references given above, also Pliny xn, passim , an 4- 

34 3 
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S3, xrr 107-8 Diosc r. 67, 69, 64 etc Cels, Senbon, Galon, 
Apic, ns cited Snmra Scrcn. de Med 3S 323-4, 329, 332, 334, 
343 etc Athonne it 73=G0e~/, m 100=126 f , xv 34 =686 (op 
Lucian, Lexiph 8); XV 39=689, 40=690; 45=692 

(71) Cols v 18, 16 

(72) Sco esp Galon, de Compos Mcdie per gen. and see lot passim 
and in particular per qc n. xm 741 ; sec toe zn 782, 

(73) Alphabetical list in Schmidt, 104-7, with which my readings 
of Pliny mostly coincide Prices given of Parthian products by 
Pliny are too /on to giro a basis for any conclusion See also Man, 
Pompeii, 333, 497 (oleum, 4 asses par lb ), and price-list (chiefly from 
Papyri) by L C West in Class PAH 1916, pp 306-314 

(74) Sea Pliny xxxr 46; IX 137-8 for puiple, prices exceptionally 
high before the imperial period 

(76) Phnj xxxm 164 , op. xxxir 108. 


OHAPTEE III 


(1) Eg Pliny xxxvix. 200 

(2) Mart xi 69,1-4, V 01,6; 11,1-2 F Henkel, rol i Glass 
m collections, passim, esp K.M.B index (nearly ono-hdf) B M. 
(about ono-fourth) Guilds, C IL vi 9144 Cp xi 1235, xn 
445G, VI. 8734-6 Athenoe v 100 d,f, 200 6, 202 d, e Jur V. 
37-46, Virg Jen j 064-6. Pliny xxxvil 6. Suot Cal. 60, 52 
Luo x 111-112 Luoian, Adv. Indoct 8 etc Pliny on luxury u 
gems— XXXUi 22-3, xxxvil. 2, 60 Extant —B il Jew Introd 
xvi-h Sco also eg A Odobesou, Le Tris, de P&rossa, 91 ff 
Pis. facing pp. 90, 92, 94 L>d de Mag B R il 4 Pbny 
xxxni 22, xxxvil. 6, 11, 14-17, 81-2, 186, 200 Suet M 47, 
Jug 30. Maciob S. it 4. Patron 119, 1 20, 120, 1 92 King, 
MO 319, 205 Lassen I 229-243 Add Strabo II 3 4 Gland »» 
Eutr xv«i. 225 OIL vt 1107 Philostrafe. Apollon in 27 


Philo, de Somn. ii. 8 67. , 

(8) Jat 21,139-141 Gamb Mist Tnd I 213 E Mitra, Asdigu of 
Orissa, h p 100 d’Alviella, 67. Ind Antiqu rn 7-8 Rev xn 11 
and 18-20 Gp Ezd xxvu 13 Exod xxvui 16,21, xxxix. 8-14 
Joseph AJ III 7 5. Big xxxix 4. 16 7 Op Bnf Fet Avi» 
Baser Or. Ten 1314-27 Prise Peneq 1009-10, 1019-22 
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Dionys. Peneg 1104-24 Fhilostrat Apoll i. 10, cp 11 and 33 
(wealth), n 40, m 27 Diodor n 52 (var. stones) Archaeol 
Sun Ind x. Introd. 16-17 (Indian inscriptions) Ramayana, 
i. 94 etc 

(4) Pliny xxxvu. 56-61, esp 56 King, 31. Krause, Pyrgot. 30, 
cp. 82-3. BM. Rmgs, 778-8, 886, 787-9, 790, Introd lix. BM 
Jeu>. 2954 Mai lb. 384r-5, 367, 398, 426 etc. are not antique Bang, 
62, 417, 26. Blumner in. 229-233, 285, 295 Pauly, s v. Diamant 
Krause, 228 ff , 31. Bichter, xlvui Marlb. 25, 116. Furtw m p 400. 
Pliny id. 60. Solin 52, 56, 60, 33 Maml. Astr rv. 926. Perhaps 
too Fay Pap 184. Arthasastra, n 1 

(6) Penpl 56 PtoL vn 1 80, 64, 41 Lassen i 286 

(6) Watt, s v G era-stones, and Bauer, pp 140-155, esp 143-162 
Lassen I 284-5, m. 18-19 

(7) King, 21, 24. Juv vi 166 (Berenice's) Rut Aug 1 Sadr J 
3 7 (Nerva’a), see also Mart v 11 1 O.I L n 3386 Sen Dial n 

3 5. Dionys Per 1119, 318 Ptibc Peneg 1063 Dig xtxtt. 

4 16 7 Kuf Pest Av 1321 Macrob Sat u 4 Epiph de Oemm 
231,251 

(8) Henkel, vol i German agate-industry began in 14th cent A.D 
Silesian mines were first used in the 10th century. Pliny id 60, 
discredits hia authority I have not generally mentioned American 
and Australian sources 

(9) See eg SL , Class 0 Blumner in 256 ff 

(10) Pliny id 106 

(11) Bichter, 34, 74, 83 

(18) Pliny id. Theophr de Lap 30, 31 

(18) Pliny id 100 Cfces ap Phot Cod 72, p 45 B 14 Bekk 
McCnndle, pp 9, 10, 12 

(14) E g Marlb 172, 313, 447 BM 1157, 1498 

(16) Penpl 48 Blumner Hi 257-9, 262-3 Watt,s.v Gem-stones, 
and Diet a v Camehan, 173-4 Bauer, 509 

(16) But see Maskel xu B1 m 262-4. King, 296-300 Eneyd 
Bra sv, Sard. 

(17) Watt, Diet sv Camdxan. Mommsen-Marqu xv 430-2 
King, 237-245 Bauer, 517-518, cp. B1 m. 276-7. Ohwostow, 129 
Pauly, b v Afumna Lassen hi 47-8 A Kisa, Dot Glas, 180, 531. 

(18) Pliny id 18 Prop m 10 22 , rv 5 26 , ni 6 (iv 4) 4 
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Vug G n 606 Ov Met Xu 672 Pliny xxxm 6 , 2000 vessels 
of ivvxyrit m App M 116 

(19) Pliny xxxm 21 Prop foe cit , cp in 6 4 Penpl 49 

(20) Pliny xxxrir 6, xxxvi 198, xxxii 7ff Sen Ep xx. 
6 (123), 7 , 2 (119), 3 2>ty xxxiv 2 19 19 etc Suet Aug 71 
Athenae xi 86 Pliny xxxro 13, 18-21 

(21) See Mart it 86 1, X 80 1, 70 8, xrv 113 1, in 82 26 

(22) Athenae loo at Pliny id 13 Chwostow, 129 Bauer, 509 
Kohler, Kl Abh e GemmenL i 89 JR AS Bomb Br hi 318-327 
Watt, But s v Cornelian, p 168 Chab 285 etc Op Pbilostrat 
Apollon, hi 27 — large vessels (of precious stones) made in India. 

(£8) Hitt Aug ‘ Per’ 6 Those in Penpl 6 are glass imitations 
Philostrat foe at 

(24) Catalogues, passim See eg BM 4030-3, 4036 etc , £77-8 
Chab 188-199 (cameos of Augustus) Call Fir xxi. 1 Pliny 
xxxvn 139 King, 16 ff 

(86) Pliny id 139-142, op 163 Dionys Per 1076 Orphic 230ff 
Theophi L 31 BM 39BS etc Bauer, 617-618 Watt,sv Gem- 
stones, That sv Camelian, pp 171-4 Luc X 116 Pbnyid 139- 
140 B it 272, 913 , A if has 25 burnt agates 

(28) Eg Onyx, cameos — Marlb 67 out of 76, Vienna 118 out of 
182 Sardonyx, cameos — Chab 186 out of 226 , Marlb at least 78 
out of 88 Ntcolo, intaglios — RMB 281 all, HI 74 out of 78, 
BM Qr -Bom nearly all , and so on 

(27) Pliny id 90-1, 186 Ctes foe cit Penpl 48-9, 51 Theophr 
L 31 Ptol to 1 65 6-7 , i 17 3-4. The onyx of Pliny xxxn 
59-61 (cp Luc x 115 ff and most ‘onyx' perfume boxes) is 
alabaster See also BM 3942, 3962, 4026 Vienna, K 6 32 Krause, 
51,221 Vienna, K n 19 , Eichler-Kris, 7 (T. 4) Furt Pis Liv.iiV. 
Mommsen-Marqu xv 429 Psell deL 24 Rostowzew, Jr andGr 186 

(28) GIG 150, §50, 161, §29, 162? Hibeh Pop I 121,1 23 
Flut Ant 58 Collections, passim 

(29) Krause, 221, B1 hi 264r-7, 269-270 Watt,sv Gemstones 
King, 264-6, 307 Eiohler-Kns, 4, 6, 18, 19, 26, HO (T 2, 3, 9,10) 

(80) Ptol to 1 20 65 Pliny xxxm 85-9 Four m K MB. 
1179-80, 1182-3 and two in HI Cp. Furtw. II 348, I H 
figs 1-3, 6, answer to Pliny’s account of the ‘Indian’ land. Cp 
Eiehler-Kns, 3 (T 1) King, 304 Krause, 66 
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(81) B if 4017-24 etc Chab. 282-3, 279, 209, cp 188. Furtw. 
n. 267-8, 269-265, I. PI I m, ill 314-320, 320 ff (cp Plmy id. 
85). King, PS'. 309, E.G. 63ff Marlb. 482=3 if. 3819, cp 3677, 
3585 etc eap 3593, 3596 Bl. nr 267-9 
(32) Phny id 197. Mart. rx. 59 19; x 87 14 3 if. 3720- 
3840, e.g also Peis r. 16 Lucian, Dial Meretr ix 2 Ach. Tat. 
n. 1 Solm 65. Dig xxxix. 4 16. 7 etc 
(38) Richter, Ivm-Ithi, 88, 168 Mask, m-mi Marlb 256, 309. 
Cp. HI Index. Pliny id 148. 

(84) Richter, Ivi 34, 38, 49, 60, 32, 83 Krause, 24 Encyd Bnt. 
st. Chalcedony. King, 16 Bauer, 506 Walters, BM hand. 
xiv Eicbler-Kns, 6 (T 3), 18 (T 8) 

(88) Marlh. 100 Pliny id 118 3 if. 3948-9, 3951, 3953 etc , 
3968, 3970 Chab 976-1049 passim Louvre, 588-690. ilf.F. 343 
26 m HI 

(86) 3 if 4064. Chab. 871,907,911 etc (7 m all, being cylinders) 
and a good many cones, 122? Furtw PI vr 48 ff King, 158-9 Bauer, 
506 Sapphinne — Encyd Bnt s v Chalcedony and s v Sapphire. 
3 if 1243,1267 Pliny id 116. 

(87) Bauer, 498, BL m 272 King, 163 BM 338,2499 File 79 
Sir E 21 HI 2119, 2149 Louvre, 1653 Pliny id 115 

(88) Plmy id 113-115,102,73-5 King, 288-290 Bauer, 510, 488. 
Watt, Diet s v. Cornelian, p 172 Collections, passim But see 
Walters, 3 if Introd XIV Penjd 62 — unfriendly Sandanes or 
San dares at Calliena is mere coincidence of names? 

(89) Plmy 113-114, 165 Vienna, K I 5, 19, 20, K it 10, 18 etc. 
Marlb 280, 641 Chab. has 23, 3 if has 14, e g 1659-60 Richter, 
hi. 168 N 7 Nos 140, 361. Krause, 122, 287 Bl in. 272 Maak. 
»t. Bauer, 510 Encyd Bnt st Bloodetone I am sure my 
identifications of Pliny’s stones are correct m these two cases 

(40) Plmy id 113-114. 

(41) Richter, lvi Mask, xu-xiv. Watt, s t Gem-tlonet, Jcuper, 
Bauer, 601. Pliny, 115 ff and 114. Galen xn 207;xrx 735 King, 
209,235 Collections, passim, esp 3 if. 349 ff. Maskd xni-xiT 
Dwnys. Per. 1120. Sid Apoll <7.11 21 

(48) Plmy id. 169, 153, 177 , cp. xxrrr. 198-7, 118 Watt, loc.cd. 
Bauer, 500-1. King, 172, 207, 212. Richter, lvu. Watt, Diet. s.t. 
Oanelian, 174. Cp. Plato, Phaedo, HOD. Theophr. L. 23. C.I.G. 
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WJto. merob. Sal. n. 4 . 12 Isid.JU.32. Vvg.Aen.ri m. 

U ‘ *’ IX ' 89 20 ( ,afl P 18 )* Cosmos xi. 452 B OIJj n. 
2060 (Spain) Dionys. Per. 1103. 

(43) Watt, s.7 Gemstones and Dust. B y. Camelum, p. m. 
Bauer, 492. Pliny id 131,186 Solm. 20. Perhaps Marlb 643 

(44) Pliny id. 139,100-1. Bl in. 264. Bauer, 601. U Bnt. 
8 7. Aventunne But see King, 16, 291-2. 

(45) Bicht Itiu. Bl ni. 283. Many in collects esp. B if 3642 
Anti. Pal. IX. 748, 762 , 7 205 j rx 752 King, 62. Middleton, 
Append XTii. Cups —Mart ix 49 1 (garnet?). 

(46) Bauer, 4B1-6, cp 287 J. Marshall, Guide to Tania, 118. 

(47) Pliny id 121-4, cp Dionys. Per 1122 Plut Q C in. 1 3. 
647 B Theophr. L. 31, socondion, Sanskrit saguna Dig xxxir. 
2 19 15. 17 Hart i. 97 7, x 49. I Rostowzew, Jr. and Or. 
136 etc. Minns, 233 

(48) Marlb 6 Middleton, 76. King, 62. 

(49) Pliny id. 127. Mask xi Bauer, 487. King, 167-8 Marlb 
493 Fite. 29(1) Lews, A 7, B6, 144, 172. 

(60) Bauer, 488 Purtw PI in 1 etc Phny id 116 HL 1339f 

(61) Phny id 23-4 Mart, xn 74 1 Strobo X 7 1 67 

(62) Bauer, 476-8 Watt, by Gemstones, Crystal Did sr 
Camehan, p 170 

(63) Ftenno, K 1 7 HI 1616, 1812, 428 etc Louvre, 646-9, 661, 
689,678 £ M 3646, 3957, 4016, 4027-8, 3984-3994 etc King, 174 

(64) Theophr Z 30 Pliny xxxm 6 , xxxrn 27-30, 79 Prop 
n (17)3 62,11 24 12=111 18 12 Sen delra,m.40 Anth Pd 
IX 776 (painted), 753, ti 329, I Petron S S3, 64 But Aug 
•Ver’ 6. Cp 'Claud’ 1 7 ‘Far' 10 etc Aohil Tat u 3 OIL. 
in. 636 (*a ciystaJlims’) Sen Ep xx.6 (123)6,2 (119) 3, N Q ni. 

26 12 Plut Ant 58 Mommsen-Marquardt X7 429 Hirth,44eto 
Strabo X7i 2 25. Prank, 226-6. Indian examples to-day reach 
20 lbs in weight, but the Homans got orystals up to 60 Boman 
pounds 

(65) Phnyxxxn 192 B Mitra ,Ant of Orissa, 1. 101. King, 177 
Perhaps the Indians did not make glass so early, A. Kisa, Das 
Glas tm Altert. i. 106-6 But see J. Buchanan, Journey through 
Mysore, I 147 ff , nt 369 ff A Williamson, Journeys tn B China 
etc. 1. 131. 
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(58) Pliny xxxvii. 79, 197 (esp. beryls and emeralds) Watt, 
Diet a v. Camdum, 170. 

(57) Pliny id. 80-4. laid. Or. rvi. 12 3. BL m. 248, 273 Bauer, 
388 Middleton, 146. Chab. 1485. Sk. C. 4 (antique!) Vienna, 
K in 222, 232; K. it. 1273. King, 159, 271, 291-2. Krause, 44 
The ‘paederos’ (Indian ‘sangenon’) was an opal. 

(68) Encyd. Bnt s.v. Corundum. B.M. 17461 (Cat of 1888, but 
now rejected) Chab 1534 Pliny xxxvi, 51-2, King, P.S. 247. 
B1 m 77-8 Watt, Did. s v. Corundum. Perhaps too O.P. 1 . 38. 
Or. u OAr i n. Chrest. pp. 321-2 (No. 273) but see Wilck m Arch, 
f Pap m 185 ff. esp. 188 

(69) Watt, s t. Gemstones and Diet, s v. Sapphire Encyd Bra. 
id Bauer, 283 ff esp 286. Pliny xxxvii. 125-8, reading Baotnsnae, 
and in 128, xouthon or xanthon, 114 Diodor n 52. King, 193 ff. 
esp. 196 Walters, B M. Introd. xu 

(60) Penpl 56 Ptol vii. 4. 1. Cosmos XI. 337. Diodor. I. 33. 
Cp Iuba’s derivation of Nilion from the Nile on the banks of which 
it was found I Yellow sapphires are common in Ceylon In Tanjore 
inscriptions the Sapphire =.‘mlam* — Archaeol Sun Ind x, Introd. 
17 eto 

(61) Sohn.30,33 Prop n. 18 44=»m 8 44(pendots?) Anth Pal 
IX 76 l,v 270 6 JLucian, Adv lnd 9 Dig ,lc andxxxiv.2 19 25 
17 Prise. Per 1010 Lond.P m.p 191, No 928,1 15 King, 165-7, 
200 Cp Soc 183, 5 (v). 

(62) Sapphires. BM Jew has 16 examples (eg 2396-8) all 
Boman, 1st to 3rd cent a.o (id Introd lxi) , see also Chab 2606 
louvre, 367, 431-2 etc. Five plain in ringB, HI (e g 177, 183 eto ); 
only two K.MB , fourteen Vienna, six Marlb , one B.M Marlb 
98, 240 (pale), 485 (Caracalla) SI G 7 (yellow) BL in. 233, 283 
Krause, 197 Furtw in 364. Marlb 485 Gall Fvr. I xxi. 2, xxx. 1; 
H xnvin l etc King, 148, 198-200, 400, 403 

(68) Pknyid 131-2, 134-5, cp astnotes 183, astrobolos 133 (but 
see Dionys Per 328). King, 91-2, 201 BL m. 234. Bauer, 284 

(64) King, 315-316 Plmy id 65 

(86) ‘Lucian,’ de Syr D. 32 Plut de Flvv Hyd. 2 Pliny XXXTXL 
103 Theophr L 16 ff Strabo xvl 1 67, 69 OIL n. 3386 
Richter, lx BLm 233-6 Krause, 56, 180, 214 King,144ff Watt, 
sv Om-eUmee Bauer, 289 ff, 274, 277-8. Sk D. 11. HI 187 
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(gar net?) I have doubts about Vienna, Toreut Arbeit Pultk. 137, 
147, 161, 198, 200, op Marlb 352? King, 148, 404. Jahr d D 
Arch Instit XU Aiu 62, cp Ant 136 Tertull deAmm S(cerauua) 
Mao, Pomp 37 9 Pauly, a v Schlange, 560-1 Not common 
(88) BL in 234, 236 Bauer, 278, 298 Watt, Diet s v Ruby Pliny 
id. 93 (?amethystizontes) King, 63-4, 119 0 M Dalton, Treasure of 
the Oxus, xx Smith, Fine Art, 356 
(87) B1 ill 253 Bauer, 492, 302, 287 Encycl Bnt sv Gaft Eye 
Consult Pliny id 149, 171, 131, 185 Encyd Bnt sv Ckrytoprait, 
Ghrysoberyl Bauer, 304-5,317 BLni 236 Pliny id 113-114, cp 76-7 
laid xn 7,6-7 

(68) Cosmas xi 449 B They would have to compete with Indian 


that later trade 

(8B) Pliny id 62-5, esp 65, 69, 71, 79 Clem Alex. Paed nr 4 
271 Dig r-x-xxr. 4 16 7. ‘Lucian, 1 tf Syr D 32, Adv Indoet 9 Strabo 
xn 1 69 Sen Eippd 318 lad xxx 32eto High prices, Pliny id. 
67, op «mt 2 Bauer, 810, 315 King, 311 ff Walters, BMJntrod 
m i Was ‘marakata’ borrowed from the West? 

(70) Phnyxxxvn 76 ff Krause, 37-8 Watt, s v Qem-ttonet Bauer, 
320-3 V. A Smith, 481. PtoL ra. I 86, vir 4 1 Ind Antigu 
V 237. Sewell, J R A S. 1904, 595, 598 (Vamyambadi about 160 miles 


E of Padiyur) 

(71) GIL II 2060,3386, XIV 2216,1 8 Juv n.61,V 37 Pliny 
id 76-9. Sewell, id lnd Antiqu V. 237-240 Thurston, Madr. 
Gov Mut Coin-Cat ii 8 The vendors of pastes and precious stones 
in Kavinpaddinam (Pillai, 25) must have sold many false beiyls. 

(72) Bichter, lix Isid XK 32 Macrob S n 4 12 Prop iv 7 9. 
Compare also Diodor n 62 Strabo xv. 1 69 Louvre, 714 425-6. 
Cbab. 2089 (cFurtw XLVm 8), 2025, 2098, 1699 BM 1892 (fine 
blue), 1981? 2500 8k El and so on, op Purtw xxxv 18 xn 3. 
24 etc Pliny id. 66. Anth Pal ix 544 King, 130-2 Middleton, 
80 Lucian, Per. But vn 11 Adv Indoet 8, 9 Galen xix 736. 
Dioays Per. 1011-13, 1119 OP. xrv 1679. 28 Masp nL673ffl, 
A 8 B. 2. Joseph AJ. xx 183 Cp Euseb EH. VI 10 Phny 
id 64 Dig , lx Did Nero use a hollow aquamarine? 

(73) Penpl 39 Dig.,U Phny id 119-120 Diunys Per 
Theophr. L 23 JUL AnUgu xm. 235 Richter, lx. 168. Mask. 
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xvm. The 75 in K MB. are all later, op B If 3939, 3941 etc. Lucian, 
Adv. Indoct 9 Fabrics coloured like lap laz — SB 2261,0 P.1739 1, 
7. Smith, Fine Art, 279 (m India). 

(74) Marshall, B if. Jew Introd lvm and Catalogues, passim 

(75) See Plmy id 92-3, 95. ‘ Carbunculi’ and ‘lychnis’ are ascnbed 
partly to India— id 92 if, 103 For the modem names see Mask xvu- 
xnn, Bauer, 253-4, Richter, lvm, Encyd Bnt sv. Almandme. 
Cosmas xi 446 B, alabandenon of Caber , cp alabanda m Dig , l c 
The anthrax of Massalia (in Theophrastos) may he European pyrope, 
cp Minns, 408 ff. Garnets and all brilliant red stones are included m 
the cerauma of the Dig list J. Marshall, Guide to Taenia, 118 

(76) Cosmas xi. 448 B (Camara in the Penpl ) Dig , loo cit. 
Bauer, 353-4, 287 Watt, s v Qem-sttmet, cp Diet sv Gamelmn and 
s.v Carbuncle Penpl 48-9, 51, 66 

(77) Marlb 270 =Lewes, 114 (dog Sirius on Synnm Garnet). 
NT. 252 (id) lews, 97. Furtw. PI XXXI 24 King, 54, 219 
Rostowzew, Ir. and Or 135, 184-7, 77 eto Almandme . — B M, 
Binqs, 5B3, 568 Marlb 27, 1441, 229, 3561, 7131, 731 NT. 98, 
252 55 C 36, M 8, P 1, 2 HI 1316 Chab 1806 Smith, Fine 
Art, 355-6 Synam — Rostowzew, op cit 177 Ohab 82 K MB. 
1106-16, 1117-33 (small mixed Hellenistic). Pyrope — N 7 139, 
191, 287, 375 Gall Fvr. I 17 1 IBM 4080? Land P. 77, 28? 
Pliny’s Indian wine-red amethyst? C l.L xiv 2216,1 12? 

(78) Plmy id 96, 92, 94 Garnets perhaps in Galen xir 207 
Strabo xv. 1 69 Athenae. xn 539D GIG 9536 OIL n 3386 
Augustus ap Macrob ii 4 12 Theophr L 8, 16 ff. esp 18— very 
precious stone King, 65 

(79) Bauer, 350-1, 287 Marlb 216,286 Pliny id 127 King, 220. 

(80) Dionys. Per 1121 Steph Byz s v Towafior (where the 
Indian ‘topaz’ island is really in the Red Sea 1 ) Chwostow, 89. 
Schoff and others think that topaz, not chrysolite, was meant, 
but see Encyd Bnt sv Topaz and s v. Peridot BL 247-8 J E. 
Archaeol 1925, 143 King, 130, 137, 163, 166, 336 ff. Cp Chab. 1626? 
Louvre, 638, 1669 Gall Fir I 27. 2 B M. 1881, 1986 Was the 
topaz known also?— B if 1835, 1967, 1969, 2531 

(81) Encyd Bnt s v Zircon, s v. Hyacinth, s.v Jargoon Bauer, 

w4j 287* 

(88) B.M has 19 jacinths, K.M.B. has 13, Pienno has 8, there 
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8*9108117 others examples in Furtw. vol n pp 158-169, and 246, 
196-7, 278 etc Krause, 222-3. B1 in. 230. Furtw zsxi 40shewB 
a gem that came from India (western work taken bade there) 

216 ff? PLn7ld 126 ' 128 ' 34 ' 62 - 3 Theophr L 28 King, 115-118, 

(84) Phny id. 173 King, 216-221, 283-4 Philostrat Apollon. 
HI. 46 Hehodor. Aeth vm 11 etc McCnndle, Ctea, 7-8 Pantarbes 
may be a corruption of an Indian word 


(8B) Bauer, 369-370, 287 Watt, s v. Gem-stones 
(88) Phny id 132, 181 Bauei, 427, 287 Encyd. JBnt sv. 
Moonstone B1 ni 273. King, 91-2, 328-9 KMB 2316 
(87) Bauer, 427 Encyd Bnt a v. Simtone Bl. nr 234. 
Pliny id 132, 134-6 Possibly Dig , loc at. GIL n 3386 laid 


XVI 13 5 Encyd Bnt 8 v. Amason-stone. Bauer, 426. King, 126 
Pliny id 74, 160 J E Arch 1914, p 188 

(88) Encyd Bnt sv Jadeite Watt, s v. Jade and Jadeite, id 
Dud b r Cornelian, p 167, a r Jade Bauer, 461-8. Krause, 218 
Bl in 277 Jade —JSl 0. 14, N 15, Q/3 37, Q< 6 Louvre, 730. 
Cbab 1046, 2180, 281 Nephrite — Schliemann, Him, 238ff KMB. 
2348(7) Cp Phny id 118. Galen xn 207 Jade m S Russia and 
especially Panticapaeon— Roatowzew, Ir and Or 204 See also 
V. A Smith, Hist of Fvm Art, 354 

(89) Phny xix 19 Steph Byx s v B pay/iavcs Philostrat. 
Apollon in 16 Marco Polo 1. 42 Pauly, s v Amvmtas Watt, s r. 
Asbestos Encyd Bnt s v Asbestos Strabo X 1. 6 Sotao ap. 
Apollon Dysc H Comm 36 eto Daremb-Sagl s.v Asbestos. 
Tates, Textr Antiqu vol I pp 366-306 de Lacoupene, 187. 
Hirth, 41 etc Chwostow, 146 Sojdeoroe also means quicklime 

(90) Bauer, 393 Phny xxxvn 110, 112, 147 (langitis), 161, 163. 
Fabrics like turquoise —GIL xiv 2216 0 P 1449 13 lmd P 198 
33 OP 1273 16 Tebt P 421 7 OP 1739,3 9, 1767,10 Land P 
929, 30, SO Mart xrv 139, 1-2 See Isid xvt 7 10 Penpl 39 
Pliny id. 151 King, 136-7 Dig , loc cit Watt, s v Gemstones 
Richt lx BGU 717, 6, 7 BM Jew 2060, 2668-9 Sk M 3 
Vtema, K m 1, 24, 34 , K rv 1264 Blue —F 7 329 MaAb, 632 
Green — id 403 (Middleton, 160) B.M 9247, 3946 Cp Jahr des 
D Arch Inst Band xi 1925, pp 13-15, op xxi Ant 137 Sinai 
source (found in 1849) was unknown except in very early tunes— 
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Phnders Petne, Researches xn 8mm , 36, 41, 49, 51, 61, 69-70 
Turquoise used m S Russia— Rostowzew, Jr and Or 19, 186. 
Mums, 830-2 etc Achxnet, Onir. 220 — ydXalfav, to be blue 

(91) Pliny id. 30ff. esp 46, 36, cp 33 (Scythian), 39, 40 (shellac?) 
dp Psell de Lap 9 King, 333 

(92) Pliny id 147, 165, 160, 171, 177, 186, cp. hot, 197, 

(98) Athenae. v 39 =205e Encycl. Bnt s.v. Marble 

(94) Pliny xn. 59-61. 

(95) Probably many Indian stones with loads of glass imitations 
were sent back across Indian seas from Egypt and Syria to China — 
Hirth, 237, 245 

(96) Anth Pal n 261. 

(97) Penpl, 36 Cosmas, 445D Copper-mines in India —JJi A S 
1904, p. 612. Cp PtoL VII 2 20 

(98) Yet we know that the iron industry and trade of North 
Chinese iron were very important in ancient tames— Hirth, 226 
Iron of Yunnan— Mem, of Qeolog. Sun. Ind 47, pp 82-97. 

( fl 9) Phny xxxiv 145 Oros n 13.2 Apulei. Flor. 6. Dig, foe. 
eft Penpl 6, 39, 49, 56, 64 Ctes Ind 4 MoCrmdle, Ctes p 9. 
&eL ma 19 (perhaps) See also Clem Alex. Paed n 3. 189 P. 
Perhaps OP 520, and 84 Schoff, JA.OS 36, 224 ff. (sepa- 
rately as Eastern Iron Trade of the RE esp. pp 8-9, 14, 16). 
Kennedy, J.R.A S 1918, 594-5 Chera=Sera, Seram, Sen Lassen 
n 570-1. J.R A 8. 1839, 90 Chwostow, 127, 156. Watt, Dust s v. 
Iron, 605 ff. Man, xxrv 160, xxv 16 J Newton Friend, Iron 
m Antiquity, 142ff, 194fF Heeren, At Eat n 63 

(100) Pliny xxxm. 66, xi 111 Schrader, P, shut. Antiou (trans. 
Jevoss), p. 173. McCr. Ana Ind p 51 Strabo xv 1. 44. Ind. 
Avttgu xv. pp 226-232 , nn, 229-230, 232, 236 Pillfu, 13, 27. 

(101) Penpl 36, cf. Pauly, s.v. India, 1301. 

(102) I believe the dSaji as of Ptolemy to be the diamond, not, as 
»»xra would have it, BteeL I should have added here the peculiar 
arr ange m ent by which the Greeks obtained Indian ebony, teak, 

a “ dalwc>od ovi y m the Persian Gulf; until at least 

A ° lbut ***** they were Indian. Tins was 

necSri^ r angement> 1 to deal e^whem with 
pecutanties of the Persian Gulf trade 

<1«8) Philostrat Apollon in 4 
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CHAPTER IT 

(1) Philostrat. Apollon m 36 1, ti 16. 3. Op Penpl 
28, 39, 49, 55-6, 67, 60 (cargoes from Egypt) Pars r 54-5 

(2) For St Thomas and India see Apocryph. £■ T. trana M. B 
James, 365ff Cp. 203—4, 218,468 (Bartholomew), see also Ba wlms on, 
Intern 47-8, 169 Hirth, 35-7, 169-170 Ind Antiqu tttt t, 
145-160, xxxin. 12. See Penpl. 49 Strabo n 3 4. Needless doubts 
m J.A SB xxm 246 S'. 

(8) Paddinappalat, 185-191 1*11181,27. Coamasxi 449 C 

(4) Phny xxxn 21-4. Penpl. 39, 49, 66 DionjB Per 1103 
Filial, 25. Ind Antiqu xxvm p 29 SchoS, ad Penpl 227, 168. 
J. Marshall, Guide to Taatla, 118 Arch Sun Ind x 428, 242S,35 

(5) Hirth, 246 This coral is Antipathes obiet Modem coral- 
trade of India — Watt, s v Coral. 

(6) Penpl 36, 39, 49, 66. Phny XIX 7 SchoS, id p. 190 
Arch f Pap v 389. Fhilostr. Apollon, n. 20 40. Phny m 196. 
Claudian m Entrap. I 357. 

(7) Hut Aug * Firm 1 3 

(8) Penpl. 36, 39, 49, 66 

(9) Pillai, 37 Strabo v 6 13, xn 2 9 

(10) Penpl 28, 39, 49 

(11) Id 49 Hirth, 41-2, 47, 263-8 

(12) Hirth, 268 S Schmidt, 130 

(IS) Penpl. 49 Plmy xxt 53, 150, xxn 123 etc SchoS, 191. 

(14) Penpl 36 Some may have come from N Africa 

(15) Id 39 SohoS, ad Penpl p 270. Hirth, 267 

(16) Pillai, 25 

(17) Ind Antiqu vol. u pp 141-2 Sir W. Elliott, Come ofS. 
India, 22 Cosmas n 445 D Ptol to 2 20 Phny xxxiv. 2 S 
Penpl 49, 66 Ancient copper articles very rare in India— Smith, 
Fine Art, 364 

(18) Penpl ,lc R Mitra, Antiqu ofOrma, i pp 100-1 

(19) Pliny m 30 ,xxxiy 158, 164-6, xxxin 97, it 112 etc OIL. 
TO 1201, 1209, Ephern Eptqr IX 1264, 1266, TO 1121 GIL TO. 
1204-5 Etek xxto 12 For commerce in lead see Besmer m Rev. 
Arch 1920, 211 , xra 1921, 36 S , xit 98 S 

(20) Penpl 28, 36, 66, 49. Sohofij id 151 Strabo XT. 1.69,x 1.9, 
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E.E. re. 1258-61. Pliny xxxrv. 2ff. C.I.L xm. 4628, 2901. Ind. 
Antiqu. vol. xxx 16-17 

(21) Penpl 49, 66, 28. Mitra, op at 101. Apparently European 
tin, like copper, coral, and storax, was sent to Cane and reshipped 
thence to India —Penpl. 28, 27 Scboff, ad Penpl 127 

(22) Borlase, Tin Mining in Spain, 16 if Pliny xxxiv 156 ff, 163. 
m 30 M Cary ,J Eellen Stud 44, 1924, 167 ff Cagn -Laf I O.R 
I 26 OIL n 496, xm 626, 632, 4337, 6851, 2448, 1945, 5154, xn 
3072 etc , nt 14148 8 E E rt 1262 (Cornwall) Rev tit Ana 1920, 
p 60 Sulp. Sev Dial i 3(Oaol— Egypt m 30 days in merchant-ship) 
Pallad E I 14 Sen Q N Prol 11 Luoian, Eermotxm. 4 Leontius, 
Vita J. E 3, 13, 16 Bronze remains in India — Archaeol Svrv Ind 
xxxyiii 1 73 etc 

(23) Hirth, 249-262 

(24) Penpl 49, 66 Smith, Fine Art, 279, 301 

(26) V A Smith, 463 PiUai, p 38 

(26) Penpl 39 (apparently for the king), 49 , the silver ware would 
be made in Capua, Nonoum, Rhoetia, Dalmatia, but above all 
Alexandria — Rostowzew, Soc and Ectm 69, 71, 73 

(27) Penpl 36 

(28) Pliny xxxvii 30-51 Hirth, 73 Sten Konow thinks {JR AS 
1912, 379-385) that epigraphic evidence suggests journeys of Coths 
Baltic — Rome — India for amber-trade Arch Sure Ind xv 20 

(29) Penpl 39, 49, 66 Cosmas XI 449 B Arch Sure Ind \ 428 

(80) Within the Empire and to the north of it Campanian glass 
(especially coloured glass) was in greater demand than Synan and 
Alexandrian — Rostowzew, Soc and Econ 71 

(81) Charlesworth, 29, 61, 279 Hirth, 228-234 Ind Antiqu lii 
304 MAn concernant let China*, ii 46 A Williamson, Journa/i m 
N China, etc 1 131 Rostowzew, ir and Or 233, id Soc andEcon 513 
Burlington hfagaz 1922,235-7 (PI p 260) R Mitra, .dirtiJK ofOnsta, 
I 101 Glass found in India Arch Sure Ind xxxvm 1, 73, cp 
1911-12, p 94, 1914-15, 24 Encycl Brit s v Olats, fin (quoted), 
Kkotan 

(82) Strabo xvii 1 7 OIL xiv 102 (2nd cent a O ), 448 (Ostia) 
We must not exaggerate Italy’s uuproduotivity— Rostowzew, Soc and 
Econ 89 

(88) Phnyxn 84 
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(34) Pliny vi 101 Hirth, 42, 45, 226-8 

(35) Dio Chrys Or ucxn 5-6, Armm He does not include the 
Seres , so Pliny’s Seres of Jen 84 may well bo Chores 

(88) Salvioli, 280 Trade with Arabia and Africa was largely by 
barter * 

(37) Mnrquardt, Rbm Stoat IT 266 T Yoshida, Entmckelrngdes 
Seidcnhandch, 8-9 Nisson, Verein, H 95, 1894, p 19 —Ten or twelve 
times as much in 18th cent — supplies of silver much greater Fned- 
landor ir 319 , sco also Boloch, Jahr f Nationalol a Slat 1899 
p. 631, n 5 

(88) ScoChwostow, 408-410 Hirth, 227-8 W S Davis, Influence 
of Wealth in Imperial Borne , 88 Beloch, op at 831 Fnedkndern. 
319-320 

(89) Toe Ann xn 53 5, am 42 Dio Cass x,x 34, 4 Schol ad 
Juv. it. 81 (Cnspus) etc 

(40) Penpl. 39, 49, 56. 

(41) Penpl 47 

(42) Philostrat Apollon, ii 7 (trana. F C Conybeare) 

(48) Penpl. 49 

(44) For a list of these come eee Sowell, .7 R A £ 1904, pp 623-637 

(46) Thurston, Madras Qov Oentr Mus Cat 2,pp 11-12, cp 16 
Slashed coins — Mum Chron 1898, 304 ff , 320 (now m Brit Mus ) 
They were probably cut to put them out of circulation after the 
decline of tho Roman Empire in the third century 

(46) Thurston, op at p 7 

(47) Logan, hfalabar, I. 269 d’Alviella, 59 The Greeks used 
br/vapiov os a name for both gold and silver , after the decline of Borne 
and Roman silver, the Indians found only Roman gold to be of any 
value and eo 'dinar' in Indian records came to mean a gold com 

(48) Thurston, op at p 22 JR A.S 1904, p 636 

(49) G F HiU,R Exit Coins, p 171 Numxm Chron 1898, p 319 
Momms-Blac m 337-8 Eckhelvi 171. In the Coimbatore district 
131 of them have been noticed 

(60) Ghwostow, 403, in Rostowzew, Soe and Boon 513 Denarii 
of Tibenus (apparently) in Ceylon — J BAS 1805, 156 ff 

(61) Sewell, op at. 633, 636-7, and pp 121 and 123-4 of this book 

(52) Id 590, 599-602 

(68) Sewell’s theory implies the belief that Indian tradehad to do 
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NOTES 


'with the city of Rome alone rather than with the urban and country 
populations of the whole Empire It is true that silk, nard, pepper 
and perhaps all Indian wares went chiefly to Rome and Italy. 


(54) Chwostow, 400-3. 

(55) Smith, 225 Chwostow, 225-6 
(68) Hill, op. at 168-171 

(57) Chwostow, 402. Rostowzew, op at 513 
(68) Hut. Aug ‘ Pirn ’ 3 

(59) Cosmas xr 339. 

(60) Momms -Blac in 70-1. 

(81) Penpl 60 

(82) Pans m 12 24 Should we read silver for bronze? 

(88) Philos trat Apollon, m 35, vi 16. 

(64) Chwostow, 418, 420 Hut Aug ‘ Firm ’ 3. 

185) Cosmas xi. 338 

(66) See Ann. ofArchaeol. and Anthropol. vn 61-66, cp Human 
Ckrm 1910, p 333. 

(67) Milne, 25. 

(68) Comb. Hut Ind r. 683-4, 702-3 

(69) See Smith, 270 Sewell, op at 696, 620-1. Ind. Antiqu. 
XLVn 74-6. J B.A S. 1908, 550, 651 , 1912, 786-7, id Bomb. Br 
txn. 1907, 223-244 Rapson, Ind Com*, pp 9, 16, 20, §15, §66, and 
PI H No. 9 JR A.S 1903, p 30, n 1, vol xl 179 Gardner, 
Catal of coins of 01 and Segth Kings of Baetna and Ind m B M. 
PI xxv 1-6 Ind Antiqu xxxvn 41 , xxxrv. 262. J R A S 1907, 
1029, 1042-4. Penpl 38, 47 Carrib. Hist Ind vol i 660-2, 583-4, 
702-3 Every attempt at chronology must be uncertain 

(TO) Smith, 270, cp Rapson as cited, id 70 Continued under the 
earlier Guptas— id 91 (gold) 

(71) Kennedy, JR.A.S. 1912, 989 ff Jevons, 40 Del Mar, Prec. 
Met. 17-20. 


(72) Penpl. 36. 

(78) J R A.S 1912, 986 See also above, on Trajan. Smith, 
271 


(74) Brought during the 'Second 1 Triumvirate, conoludes Chwos- 
tow, pp 220-1 Perhaps via Persian Gulf or by land — id 222 

(75) Sewell, op at 620-1. Smith, 270-1, id Fine Art, 101 

(76) Ind. Antiqu xxxrv 252, d’Alviella, 56 Penpl 47 
wc 
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(77) Discoveries of Roman coins in Central Asia and China am 
very ram, see above, p 134 

(78) Pliny xir 89 

(78) Lanciam, Ane R 248-260 Rev St John xnn Tiber trade 
in pearls, linen, silks, cinnamons, and unguents— all eastern. 

(80) Dio Cass iiXn 24 Jer Chron 01 217 (a d 92). 

(81) Hart ix 59, X 80. 

(82) Juv. Vi. 153-7 

(88) 01 Ln 9207, 9212, 9221, 9214, 9239, 9418 f, 9544-9, 9795, 
9935, 641, 1925, 5972, X. 6492, n 496 God Theodos xm 4 2 
Prop nr 18 (n. 24), 14 Juv. vn 133 Jordan, Topogr i 2 287-8, 
476, n. 653 

(84) OIL vi 9433-6, 9544-9, 33872 etc T Prank, Econ 3 of 
3 2nd ed 243-4 Sen Fr XIII 52 Gummerua in Kho, xiv. 
161-3, XV 263-5 

(85) OIL vi 9397 etc, 33885, 9268, 7882, 10299, 1060, 9405 
Cic Brut Mir 157 laid Ong xix 6 Dig L 16, 234 Dessau, 7214 

(88) Aristophanes, Frogs , 642 and Sobol ad loe , Lgsistr 729 
Cio Verr I 34 Athenae i 21 60 286, cp XI 11 72 486 « Pbny 
xxra 144 laid XX 11 3. ‘Virgil ’ Oir 440 Beds and chans of 
Hiletos— Athenae xi 72 «=> 486 e 


(87) Diodor V 13 

(88) But Aug ‘Per ’5 3, cp ‘Claud ’ 17. Mart IX 69, X 80 
Prop IV 6. 2 Jnv VII 133; vi 166, 156 

(89) Pliny xxxvi 40 

(90) Taxation in kind (A W Pereson, esp 19, 36-7) was, I think, 
the rule even in luxury articles in Roman Egypt Of authorities in 
next note and in Rostowzew, Soo and Econ 536, n 31 

(01) Rostowzew mArch f.Pap vr 314 Philolog Woeh 1924,1305 
Fag Pap 93 Orundr uOhiettil (n){Chrest), 390-1 Arch m 102, 
cp.n 443, Nos 63-4, V p 314 Amh Pap 92-3 Kenyon, Gh Pap 
n No 280, pp 193-4 Telt Pap 36 Orundt etc I 1 (u), 368-376, 
cp 360-2 Arch in 185 ff , IV 311 Orundt. etc 321-2 (No 273) 
Chwostow, 444 (seals) A Schmidt, 111 ff , 98-9 

(82) Athenae XV 38 = 688-9 Paus IX 41 7, * 32.19 Ph“7 
m 20 ff Galen X 942, VI 439, 440, 426, op xn 429, 604, X 79 1 
etc Hirtb, 74 Syria and unguents West m Arm PMA\ 1924, 
164 - 5,179 Nard and casia oil in Syria Dudhesne,X*5 Pont 177, 
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(93) Dio Gass ixm 14 Stat S it. 3 Mart 1 . 87. 2; m.82 8; 
zi. 13 6. Jut ran 88. Athenae. I o. 

(94) CIL ra. 1974 Hor Bp n 1 269-270 Cp.Sat. n. 3 228. 

(95) Pseudo- Ascon ad Cic Verr. I 154 Schol ad Hor Sat n.3. 
228-9, cp id Bp I 20 1 , n 1. 269 Jordan I 2 476, n 553 

(90) Daremb -Sagl s t Ungventum Dessau n 7606-15. 

(97) CIL nr 5816, t 324,774etc ,t 6777,7378?; ra 1926,9977-8, 
6852, 9972, 7647, 9979 etc Procop Btst Arc 25 Cod Just x. 48. 7. 
C.I L m S i 1949 28, 17-30 etc. Silk of Syria, cp Lucan x. 141. 
Antonin Mart 2; perhaps Dio Chrys lxxix. 1 

(98) Chwostow, 151 Hirtb, 71, 80, 257-8 

(99) Forcer, Bom u Byz Seiden-Textil 11-12, 25 ff CIL Ti. 
9891-2, 9676, xit 371-2,2793,2812 CIO 5834 (ignoring Boeckh's 
reading mpiyytnroiiz) Waddrogton, 1854 Sen Fr xin 52 Blattiaru 
dyed silk purple— Cod Theod xm 4 2 (ed Mommsen i 2,p 746) 

(100) Transport was costly m Indian seas and even m Egypt, but 
much less so in the Mediterranean 

(101) Stat S in 3 86-98 Port-dues were generally less than 
they are now 

(102) Tac Ann XIII 50 

(108) Chwostow, 376-7 

(104) Pliny VI 84 

(105) Dig xxxix 4 16 7 Dirksen, Abh d K Ahtd d IP 1843, 
pp 65-9 

(100) Schurin AZto.Beih XT 1923, pp 46-8 Kennedy in./ R.A S 
1916, 833 

(107) Bostowzew m Arch it 310 Oharlesworth, 63-4, 254 

(108) Penpl 1 CIO. 5076 Levied also at other ports! 

(109) Penpl 4 Pliny vr 172-4 (Adulis) 0 10 id Collectors at 
Syene— ' Wilck. Ostr i 276-8 J Rom Stud 1917, 49-50 

(110) Rev Pap 52, 13 ff (protective) Penpl. 19 Cp. Plmy xn 
64-6 Wilclc. Ostr No. 1363. See above l hope to discuss the matter 
folly elsewhere 

(111) Penpl 39,44 Camb. Hist. Ind I 198 ff. 

(112) See Camb Hut Ind i 210-21 1, 207 (Ind. Antiqu. xvi. 7-8, 
60) (full details), 208, 215 Pillai, 16, 12, 24-6 

(118) Bostowzew, Soe. and Bern 159-160. 

(114) Chwostow, 358, 393, 397, 404-5 But. Aug. ' Firm ’ 3 

«j-i 
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Homaud, 242. Pnaulx, 172-3 JR A S.xx 267 Epipban Ads Hast. 
42 = 66 2 

(116) Chwostow, 405-7. 

(118) Rostowzew, op at x-xi GIL.x 1797,1613 

(117) Pliny vi 101 Hou han-thu, 88 , 28 Chxn-ihu, 16 Hirfch, 
42, 45. 

(118) Cia. ad Alt. v 21, 12, in Vat 12, pro FI 07 

(119) Momrns. Pm n 80-7. 13 Adams, Law of Civ and Decay, 
25-8 

(120) Encycl Brit s v. Money Cp. Fnedlander rr 574 

(121) Salv toll, 221, 31, 153 

(122) T Frank, Earn U of R 166 ff, 190 ff, 215-216 

(123) Different views — Rodbertus, Jahrb f Nationdbl l r 341 
Bdclicr , Entsteh d YdHemrtech 1001,117 Balvioli,esp 31,153,221 
E Meyer, Kl Seknfttn, 79 ff, 109 ff Bostowzow, op at 302-6 

(124) Sahioli, 229-230 Bostowzow, op at 65 

(125) Id 142 ff 

(120) Absence of capitalistic indastty Bostowzew attnbntes to 
lack of real competition In tho cities and countiy-diBtncts of the 
Empire (tho real markets) tho rich wore few while tho much larger 
and poorer dosses oicr grow more numerous, id 305 

(127) Id 327 ff Tho ruling classes in the cities, and the impend 
bureaucracy of tho stato dependent on them absorbed the state 
resources 

(128) A Del Mar, Free Net 61 ff, 122 

(129) Id 88-92 

(180) Jevons, 24 

(181) See Mattingly, Come of RE in BN vol I xxu u 3 

(182) TV Jacob, Prcc Net l 225, 237 Encyd Bnt sv Money 

(183) Chwoston, 411. 

(184) Id 434-5 


Conclusion 

(1) King, EG 69-62, 64, 67 Mart &>pect 6 Lassen in 397- 
4121, and see above 

(2) Chwostow, 145 . 

(8) Raw lms on, 177-8 Nothing is proved For transmission of 
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religious stones between India and the West see Kennedy, JR AS 
1912, 209 K and 469 ff 

(4) Encyd Bnt sv Pantaenui 

(5) Bawlinson, 169-171 A.B Keith, The Sanelnt Drama, 67-68 
Pauly, s v. India, 1314-25 

(6) Smith, Fine Art, p 10L 

(7) for tbs Kushan comage see above J.R A 8 .1904, 616, id 
1893, 717ff (astronomy), id Bombay Br 1 295-6 J A S B vi 456 
Bid. Anhqu xxvrrr. 109. A good summary of influences is in 
Pauly, sv. India, 1314 ff Cp 0 M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology, 59 ff G. N Baneqee, EeUermm t n Ancient India 
J A.8.B 58, Pt. I, 107-197 , 61, Pt I, 50-76 ; 62, Pt I, 84-7 
d’Alviella, esp. pp. 33 ff Veroffentlich. d. Fonchungsinst No 5, 
57 ff. Smith, Fine Art, 179, 275, 294, 352, 355, 360 J A SB 68 
l.l74etc Feigusson, Hixt oflnd Architecture, 181 Dahlmann, 90 ff 

(8) In Egypt the average load fin* a camel was not more than 
ten artabae of (for instance) wheat, and for an ass, three artabae. 
Neither animal could be humed. Gf. Wilcken, Ottr. i 855-7. 

Additional Notes 

P. 62. The more I study Borne’s onental trade the more am I con- 
vmced that references by Tamil poems to the Yavana, if not those 
of Muzms, at least those of Madura and Kavinpaddinam, and to 
the mart Saliyur, belong to the second rather than the first century 

P. 238. Since Pliny did not know that ‘myrrhine’ cups came from 
India, he probably alludes to crystal, not ‘myrrhine,’ cups when he 
speakB of drunkenness 

P.274. Comparative scarcity of Boman corns on Arabian and 
E African coasts is due to the permanent system of barter main- 
tained, and to passing on of coins by Arabians and Africans to 
India 

P. 280. Melting down of Boman silver and perhaps gold in North 
India only may be reflected by finds, in North India only, of Indian 
gold and silver plate shewing Boman influence 

P. 298. The Tamil poem whioh speaks of the gold (not silver) 
brought by the Boman Greeks may reflect the cessation of the expor- 
tation of Boman silver and the continued maintenance of gold as 
the metal taken to India as com. 
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P 313. ‘Roman industries, ■which wore unable to compete with 
foreign luxuries brought from outstdo 1 This statement does not 
givo the whplo case, because many of the luxuries from India were 
brought raw and were worked up within the Empire, so also with 
tho oxports from tho Empire to India But the statement ib other- 
wise true 
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Pagel5,lme30, Periphts of the Erythraean Sea Suggestions 
have been made that this document belongs to the third 
century after Christ JAB Palmer, in Classical Quarterly, 
1947, 137-40 thinks that political conditions m India 
indicated m the Penplus itself point to about a d 110-115 
But convincing arguments for the first century are given 
by A Dihla, OmstnMene Da ten Untersuchungen zum 
Auftret&n der Griechen am Roten Meer Wiss Abh d Arbeits- 
Gemeinsohaftf Forschung d Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
32 Opladen, 1965, chapter l, pp 9-35 

Page 25, line 15, silk-traffic Interruptions of international 
trade, with special reference to Chinese silk and the silk- 
routes, during the first century before Christ and several 
centuries after, may have been the ultimate cause of various 
upheavals extending from China to northern and western 
Europe So argues F J Teggart m Rome and China , Umv 
of California, 1939 

Page 27, line 29, shipwrecked “Indians" The alleged 
date was 67 b c The whole record, depending on Cornelius 
Nepos, is doubtftd 

Page 37, lines 9 and 10, Seres in the meaning of Cheras 
[see index, s v Seres (meaning Cheras of India) for other 
references in this book] This conjecture by Kennedy, 
(J R AS , 1904, 359 ff ) is frowned on but seems to me 
reasonable 

Page 37, line 29, Chinese (embassy) Even later alleged 
“Chinese” embassies to Rome are doubtful M P Charles- 
uorth, Studies in Roman Economic and Social History , 
ed P R Coleman-Norton, Princeton Umv , 1951, 140 

Page 39, line 25, basis of exohange See below, note for 
page 279 
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Page 43, line 24, freedman of Anruus Plocamus An 
inscription, a graffito, in Latin (the same is given in Greek) 
beside the road from CoptoB to Berenice shows that, on the 
5th July, ad 6, Lysa or Lysas, a slave of Publius Annu ls, 
came that way This was thirty-five years before Claudius 
began to reign If this Plocamus was the same man as the 
one recorded by Pliny, then he was engaged m oriental trade 
during many years See D Meredith, m Journal of Roman 
Studies, XLIII, 1053, 38 

Page 44, line 15, Hippalos No conclusive evidence has 
been adduced for a ready certain dating of Hippalos Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, m the light of his own discoveries at 
Ankamedu (see below, note for page 62) and of other con- 
siderations, gives good reasons for believing that Hippalus 
lived early m the first century after Christ and that full use 
of the monsoon winds came before the end of Augustus’ 
reign in a D 14— Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Rome Beyond (he 
Imperial Frontiers, London (Bell), 1954, Pelican Books, 
1955, pp 126 ff — 153 ff 

Page 62,' lines 29-30, Penplns See above, note forpage 15 

Page 56, lines 28 and 29, com was exchanged See below, 
note for page 279 

Page 56, line 32, Bombay In an Andhra building at 
Kolhapur m Bombay province have been found a bronze 
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Barodft State, and a Graeco-Roman cameo at Karvan, 
Baroda Of also discoveries at Nasik and Nevasa, below, 
note for page 112 , Wheeler, op ctt (Peliean Books) 180-18 
Page 56, last line, p 57, line 6, p 63, Bm 12, Andhra 
Kings It is suspeoted that remains of many of the rouiettea 
dishes found in India oame from the West Examples ha 
been discovered on Andhra sites inland at Brahiosgift 
Chandravalh, Maski, Kondapur and Amaravati, and a 
Sisupalgarh near Bhubaneswar (besides Ankame 
LSd below) Of Wheeler, op erf , 160-153 =■ »-“* 



Page 57, line 6, Andhra King. See preceding note 
Page 58, line 25 — page 62, Tamil poemB Besides V 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Tears 
Ago, 1904, of. also P T Srimvas Iyengar,^ History of the 
Tamils . to 600 A D , 1929, and The Sdappadikaram 
translated by V R Ramachandra Dikshitar, 1939 
Page 62, line 9, Poduce Abont tiro miles south of Pondi- 
cherry is a tract on the east side of a lagoon caused by a 
former outlet of the river Gingee, a tract known locally as 
Ankamedu, near the village Virampatnam After 1937 it 
was gradually revealed as an Indo-Roman trading-place 
partly by French and Indian investigators but mainly by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler who in 1945 directed a careful exoa- 
vation (by the Archaeological Survey of India) which was 
followed in 1947-1948 by further work conducted by J M 
Casal for the French authorities The port began to rise 
about the end of the last century b c and reached its height 
about a d 50 and later The Roman remains unearthed 
include many fragments of wine-jars (amphorae), many 
fragments of Italian mostly red-glazed ware made at Aretium 
or Arretmm (Arezzo) and therefore called Aretme or Arretine 
(apparently first produced about 30 B c but not continued 
long after A D 45), some of them having the potters’ stamps 
including one marked C VJLBI OF (“the workshop” — 
offioma — "of Gaius Vibius") and another marked EvHOD 
(Euhodus), many fragments of rouletted dishes which look 
Western, some Roman glass, bits of two (and more*) 
Roman lamps, and one or two Graeco-Roman gems Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, in Ancient Indus, No 2 (Delhi 1946) 
“Ankamedu with eontnbutions by A Ghosh and Krishna 
Deva”, pp 17 ff ; J M Casal, Fondles de Virampatnam- 
Ankamedu (Pans, 1949), especially pp 16 ff Of also Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, "Roman Contact with India, Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan", m Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and 
Beyond Essays presented to 0 G S Crawford, ed W F 
Gnmes (London 1951), pp 345 ff , and Rome Beyond the 
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Imperial Frontiers, 145 ff = 173 ff 

Page 63, line 12, Andhra Kings See above, note for page 
66, last line 

Page 72, line 11, Mozambique Doubtful relics of Graeoo- 
Boman trade along east .Africa are known At Port Dumfbrd, 
about 250 miles north east of Mombasa, have been found 
coins covering many centunes — one is Ptolemaic, one is of 
Kero, one of Trajan, two are of Hadrian, one is of Antoninus 
Pius, and about eighty are Roman coins of the fourth 
century after Christ H Mattingly, in Numismatic Chronicle, 
5th senes, XU, 1932,175 This find may be significant, others 
are decidedly dubious We can conclude nothing from a com 
of Antoninus found at Zimbabwe, or from one of Constantine 


found m Madagascar 

Page 75, line 13, The Miltnda The Questions of King 
Mtlmda is a romance about Menander the famous Greek 
Inng of north-west India The oldest extant version appears 
to belong to the early part ofthe first century a d T W Rhys 
Davids, The Questions of Miltnda,, H, 269 W W Tam, The 
Creeks in Baclna and India, 1951, 414 ff The latest trans- 
lation into English is by I B Homer, Milinda's Questions, 
London, 1963 By Vanga is meant Bengal and by Alexandria 


presumably that m Egypt 

Page 82, line 26, a d 92 or earlier, H J Loane, Industry 
and Commerce of the City of Borne, 50, and m Class Phi , 


1944 10 ff 

Page 99, line 8', Mies Titianus See M Cary, in Classical 
Quarterly , XLIX = New Senes VI, 1956, 130-134 He pre- 
ferred to date Maes m the reign of Augustus, who died in 
AD 14 

Pages 99 and 100, Palmyra and trade with India It may 
be that Palmyrene sculpture had an influence on Gandhara 
and Palmyrene textiles and jewellery on those of India 
A C Soper, “The Roman Style m Gandhara in Am 
JouJloI Archaeology, IV, 1951, 311, M 
Berne des Arts Astahques, VH, 1931-1932, 209, H yng. 
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“Omamenta Palmyrena Antiquiora” in Syria, XXI, 1940, 
305 ff Some pieces of silk found at Palmyra may have been 
imported already woven from China, but this is not provable 

Page 107, line 13, Ptolemy, use of the word e/iitopiov 
On this point of. Wheeler, Home beyond, the Imperial Frontiers 
pp 124-125 = 151-162, J. A B Palroei mClassicalQuarterly, 
1951 (N S, 1), 156 ff 

Page 110, lines 22 and 23, North and North-West India 
(i) It must be remembered that the Indus and its tributaries, 
and Baluchistan and Makran, are now m Pakistan In the 
northern part of this area, south-east of Peshawar, was 
Taxila (in Punjab) now known as Sirkap It passed from 
Parthian to Kushan rulers, perhaps about ad 60-70 
“Boman” things found there and nearby are naturally few 
but they have significance, they include two portrait heads 
and another head, all of Btucco, a schist frieze, a bronze 
statuette (almost certainly made in Alexandria m Egypt) 
and probably others (to judge by their look), a decoration 
made of Bilver, bronze cooking vessels, a silver spoon, some 
gems and glass, a wine-jar, and a denarius of Vespasian 
Sir John Marshall, Excavations at Taxila, 6 ff , Guide to 
Taxila, 10 ff , 26 ff , and his Taxila, 3 vols , 1951 In West 
Pakistan and Afghanistan examples of western art, or 
western influence, are frequent 

(n) By the route from Baotra to India was a town now 
known as Begram, about forty-five miles north of Babul 
Here excavations made by the French Archaeological 
Mission to Afghanistan, 1936-1042, revealed a noteworthy 
quantity of things which apparently came from the Boman 
empire during the second century and the first half of the 
third ad pieces of glass vessels from Syria or Egypt, 
bronze bowk, steelyard- weights, statuettes of bronze, jugs 
and other vessels of alabaster, medallions of plaster, and 
other objects J Hackin, Eeckerches arcMologiques a. Bigram, 
Mfynmres de la D&igation Archeologique Frangam en 
Afghanistan, IX, 1939 , B Ghirsliman, Bigram, Cairo, 1946 
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On both Taxda and Begram of also Wheeler, Borne Beyond 
the Imperial Frontiers, 157 ff = 187 ff 

Page 110, Ime 16, Ptolemy’s aooount of Indian regions 

2JJ i° A T J 1 “ ms ° n ’ Htslor y of Alusient Geography , 1948, 
ouI-300, E A Jolinston, Joum of' 1 - J - ~ 

1941, 208-222 


Pag© 112, line 19, Nosik Some red-glazed pottery of 
Mediterranean look has been found at Nevasa about a 


and also remains of several Graeco— Roman amphorae 
Wheeler, op at (Pelican Books), 180 
Page 114, lines 8 ff , Coimbatore Soe pp 280-284 (corns) 
and note for pageB 280-284 

Page 123, hne 21, circulation, page 124, line 14, ourrenoy 
This may not be right — see below, note for page 279 
Page 126, hne 32, Cochin China, page 127, lines 4, 26 and 
28, Gulf of Siam, and page 156 (foot) Lido-China It must 


Siam, Annum, and Cochin China were transformed so that 
Siam became Thailand, and Annam became Vietnam (which 
includes Coohm China) and Laos But the old names except 
Cochin China are still used aB before Traces of Graeco- 
Roman commerce with these distant regions have been 
found recently (i) By the delta of the river Mekong, about 
fifteen miles from the coast of the Gulf of Siam, is the ancient 
site known as Oc-eo Here, with copious eastern remains, 
have been found a gold com of Antoninus Pius and one of 
Marcus Aurelius, and some gems which may he Roman The 
excavations begun by M L Malleret m 1944 were hindered 
by war Bulletin de 1‘jScole Frangatse d’Extrime-Ortent, 
XLV, faso 1 (Pans, 1951 ) 75 ff (u) About forty miles up the 
river Mekong a site near P'ong Tuk has yielded a rather fine 
Roman lamp of bronze Cf Q Coedfcs m. Journal of the Siam 
Society, XXI, 3 (Bangkok, 1928) 204 ff It may be of quite 
late date Cf Wheeler, Aspects of Archaeology m Britain and 
beyond Essays presented to O G S Crawford (London, 



l9f)l) ed W F Grimes, 361 For Ptolemy on. south-east Asia 
see J 0 Thomson, Hist of Anc Geography, 313 ff , A 
Berthelot, L’Asie ancienne centrals et sud-onentale d'apr&s 
Ptdimie, 1930 

Page 130, hnes 10 and 11, Chmese annals The passage 
referred to here says that the Romans made corns of gold 
and silver and traded honestly (there were “no double 
prices”), with tenfold profit, with An-hsi (Parthia) and 
T’len-chu (India), that “their Kin gs always desired to send 
embassies to China, hut the An-hsi wished to carry on trade 
with them in Chmese silks, and it is for this reason that they 
were cut off from communication’ ’ Then follows the account 
of the embassy from Marcus Aurelius man 166, which 
brought ivory, rhmoceroB-homs, and tortoiseshell The 
simplicity of these articles suggests a private trading-mission 
rather than an official embassy, and their nature and the 
approach of the “embassy” by way of Annam (now Vietnam 
and Laos) argue strongly for a belief that the mission had 
come by sea F Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 39 ff 
174-178 F J Teggart, Rome and China, 146 It is suspected 
that fragments of glass found in Korea and elsewhere came 
from the West; and other objects likewise found in China 
may be Graeco-Roman But the matter is uncertain C G. 
Seligman, “The Roman Orient and the Far East”, m 
Antiquity, XI, 1937, 5 ff 

Page 139, line 26, Axumites, and last line, Ethiopians. 
Cf A Dihle, UmslnUene Daten as cited above in note for 
page IS, Chapters 2 (Christianity and the Axumites) and 3 
(the name Ai6{o\) 

Page 143, Dish found at Lampsacos I would like to point 
out that my identification of the animals shown rather 
dimly on the dish is not certain, as has been pointed out to 
me by Indians whose familiarity with Indian mammals and 
birds is naturally much greater than mine 

Very attractive is the ivory statuette, of the Indian 
goddess of good fortune and prosperity, found at Pompeu 
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whither it was doubtless brought, perhaps from the Kushan 
territories and perhaps through Barygaza (Broach— see 
especially pages 55-56 of this book) before the destruction 
of Pompeii in ad 79 A Maiuri, "Statuetta ebumea di arte 
mdi^a a Pompei”, in Le Artt, Florence, 1938—1939, pp 

Pages 180 ff , Spices An important contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient Indian commerce is made by J. I 
Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire, 29 b c -a d 
641, Oxford, 1969 

Page 235, lines 2 and 3, precious stones from India For 
Indian sources of semi-precious stones and beryl, see 
Wheeler, Ancient India, 2, 121-124 
Page 250, line 20, beryl See preceding note 
Page 27 2, line 19 To this aacount of articles exported 
from the Roman empire to India should now be added 
further details of discoveries noted m this Appendix — 
besides a good deal more glass, there are the remains of 
Arretmc ware, other red-glazed wore, rouletted dishes, 
wine-jars, pieces of alabaster, also bronze jugs, bronze 
bowls, bronze cooking- vessels, a bronze lamp, and ornaments, 
decorations and so on in stucco and m metal 
Page 274, lines 6 and 7, silver was essential for small 
currency, and line 12, to create a Roman currency there 
See below, note for page 279 
Page 277, lines 1 and 2, were exchanged profitably with 
the local currency See below, note for page 279 
Page 279, line 17, monetary circulation, and line 30, 
creating a Roman currency I was probably not right in 
concluding that the importation of Roman gold couib and 
Roman silver coins had as an object the creation of a Roman 
currency in India Of the twenty-nine finds of Roman corns 
of the first century ad m India at least twenty were 
“hoards” , all the couib are of gold or silver, those of Augustus 
and Tiberius predominating in numbers, and the gold corns 
were often either pierced through to make a hung ornament, 
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or slashed with a cut across the obverse — the “heads” side 
Only one silver coin has been found to be similar ly slashed 
Although there was no native currency of gold and hardly 
any of silver m all peninsular India, the natural explanation 
of the “hoards” before they were “banked” or lost in some 
way, is not the desire to create a Roman currency, but pro- 
vision of bullion to be weighed against articles of commerce to 
be exchanged, each “hoard” being probably a umt or Bet of 
units, each umt being the sum paid for a set of articles When 
the trusted coinage of Augustus and Tiberius gave way to 
less reliable issues after Nero’s debasement of the coinage 
m ad 63, and when also perhaps the Romans curbed 
export of comage, exchange by barter largely superseded 
exchange by bullion The slashing of the corns in six or more 
of the “hoards” (the mutilated coins include coins of Claud- 
ius, Nero, Vespasian, and Hadrian) must have had as its 
object cancellations by Indians to put the corns out of any 
sort of circulation Wheeler, Rome, Beyond the Imperial 
Frontiers, 164 ff = 137 ff ; Ancient India, 2, 116 ff Similar 
considerations about bullion may apply to the coins, mainly 
of Arcadius and Hononus, found in Ceylon (see pp 123-124 
of this book). 

Pages 280 ff , Roman coins in India (and Ceylon) Some 
more finds have occurred since this book was first published 
See revised list in Wheeler, Ancient India, 2, 116-121 

Pages 280-284, corns found m and near Coimbatore See 
p 114 The finds of corns point (l) to aotive overland trade 
between the Malabar coast and the eastern coast at Anka- 
medu (see note for page 62) through the Coimbatore gap, 
thus avoiding, if such action was desired or necessary, the 
sea-voyage round Cape Comorin, and (u) to a natural con- 
centration of the trade of the three Tamil kingdoms Chera, 
Pandya and Chola m the district Coimbatore where, accord- 
ing to a Tamil tradition, the three kingdoms met 

Page 284, line 17, 285, hue 14, currency, 286, line 8, 294, 
line 15, circulation See above, note for page 279 
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Page 289, line 4, 292, lines 18-19, 293, line 29, Andhra 
coinage In central India, mainly m Andhra territory, have 
been found imitations of Roman coins They are mostly of 
terracotta and may have been gilded when made Most of 
them when lost were being used or had been used as hung 
decorations or as other ornaments At the Andhra town of 
Kondapur (Andhra Pradesh) were found at least twenty 
imitations of gold and silver corns of Tibenus, and other 
imitations hove been found at Chandravalli (Mysore), 
Kolhapur (Maharashtra), U]jam (Ozene to Greeks and Ro- 
mans), Sisupalgarh, and elsewhere Wheeler, op at , Pelican 
Books, 181-182 

Page 298, lines 18-21 , 299, lme 1, gold comage of Kad- 
phises II The gold coinage of the Kushan empire was the 
only native gold coinage in. India of the first and second 
centuries and was, it seems, not reinforced by Roman 
importations of bullion But the adoption of the Roman 
standard by the Kushans points to some competition with 
Roman gold I have stated on page 299 that Kadphises II 
did not get his gold from the Roman empire I still believe 
this to be right, but it has been suggested that as muoh 
~ fi . mnn.n gold as possible was taken m by the Kushans from 
other parts of India m the form of aunt which were reinrated 
and restruck as Kushan It must be noted that the chrono- 
logy of the Kushans is still a matter of doubt Cf Grousset, 
Histoire <fe VextrSme Orient, I, 61, F J Teggart, Borne and 
China, 115 , G Adhya, Early Indian Economics, 179 ff 

Pages 299 (foot)— 300, Roman coins in nortbernlndjaand. 
in Afghanistan Seelist in Wheeler, Anaentlndta, 2, 118-i^i 
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In many oases, the first reference in the narrative to an ancient geo- 
graphical name is followed by the known or sapposedmodem identification 


Abyasrmans 18, 848, 295, 319, 321, 
847, see Arum, Axomites 
Aeheen 128 
Aohenkoil 59 
Achmim 175, 212 
Aoila, Gaps 9, see Ocehs 
Acila (port) 54 

adamaa 142, 236, 365 , see diamond 
AdamaaB 117 
Adam's Bridge 178, Peak 118 
Adana 16, 139, see Arabia Eudae- 
mon 

Aden 9, 11,49, 348, 367, see Arabia 
Endaemon 
Adnle, seeAdnlu 
AdoliB 9, 18, 63, 65, 102, 182, 188, 
189, 140, 162, 168, 257, 808, 347 
Aegialos 60 
Aegidioi 57 
Ada, see Adana 
Adana 8, 12, 49, 92, 97, 188, 139 
Aelambo Golf 12 

Afghanistan) 20, 21, 24, 131, 136, 
208, 255, 296, 298 
Afncafn), see eepeetally 12-14, 
16-17, 49, 53, 64-5, 69, 76, 182-8 ; 
but there ore references on pp 
1, 2, 11, 12, 18, 17, 44, 47, 48, 
49, 52, 64, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 104, 107, 122, 
129, 132, 188, 138, 148, 145, 146, 
147, 160, 151, 152, 163, 157, 169, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 179, 187, 
188, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 
202, 208, 204, 206, 209, 210, 211, 
218, 216, 217, 219, 225, 227, 229, 
230, 248, 244, 247, 248, 258, 257, 
258, 269, 260, 263, 264, 265, 275, 
294, 307, 808, 312, 316, 869, 870, 
388, 893, see also AbysBimans, 
Adobe, Ethiopia(n), Eudoxos, 
Meroe, Mosyllon, Somali, Trog- 
lodytes, Axnm(itea) 


dvoXXo^op , see aghal-wood 
agate 40, 81, 103, 237 ff (esp 289- 
401, 259, 268, 803, 304 
Agatharctades 7, 64, 186 
aghal-wood 181, 215-16, 223 
Aim 118-14 
Ajanta 112 
aiowan 218 
Akaba 8, 12, 49 
Alabanda 245 
alabaeter, oriental 256, 878 
Alamanni 187 
Alans 84, 85, 91, 101, 102 
Alone 140, 183 

Albani(an«|26, 29, 82, 33, 84, 42, 

Alexander nfof EpirosJ SB 
Alexander III (the Great) 23, 25, 
26, 28, 32, 45, 55, 64, 69, 111, 
134, 150, 151, 210, 213, 225, 237, 
250, 252 

Alexander (navigator) 71, 108, 108, 
126, 177, 288 

Alexander Severn* 93, 137 
Alexandna(n) (Egypt) 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 29, 37, 41, 
50, 51, 54, 62, 66, 67, 68, 69, 84, 
88, 97, 102, 108, 109, 112, 122, 
131, 186, MS, 181, 183, 194, 20B, 
212, 223, 289, 245, 265, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 273, 275, 295, 299, 302, 
304, 806, 310, 311, 319, 820, 342, 
349, 870, 387 

Alexandria (in Amohosia) 24, see 
Alexandropolu, Kandahar 
Alexandria of the Am 21, 23, see 
Herat 

alexandrite 250 

Alexandropobs 21, 22, 24, see Kan- 
dahar 

alkelkd 220 
Allahabad 31 
Altar 115 
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nlmandmo 252-8 

aloca 202 (aloes of 874= aghnl-wood, 
which boo, esp 216-16) 
nloos-wood, eco ngbal-wood 
Alosygm 116, 120 
Altai 250 
Amaravafi 05, 858 
amazon(e)-atono 254 
amber 171, 287, 256, 270-1 
ambergris 105 

amethyst 40, 245, 248 (not 252) 
amomnm 89, 142, 184-5, 105, 220, 
228, 280, 281, see also cards* 
momnm 

Amu Dai} a 20; see Oxus 
Anaimalai 57 
Anastnsiua 1 140, 150, 282 
Andhra 4, 0, 81, 50, 57, G3, 00, 88. 
112, 118, 116, 116, 277, 282, 288- 
9, 219, 292. 208, 844, 853 
Andrapohs 57, 88 
Mpes iraparal 67 

animals, animal-products 148 If , 
262-4, cto 
Annam 180, 181 

Annins Plocamus 48-4, 46, 47, 122. 

295, 807, 808, 842 
anthrax, see garnet, ruby 
Antigonos 86 
antimony 270 
Antmoo 102 


AntmoBpohs 102, 212 
Antioch 5, 18, 19, 88, 85, 87, 86, 
03, 100, 121, 160, 164 
Antioebia Margiano 22, sea Mery 
Antiochos II 85 


Antioohos m 161 


Antoninus Martyr 06 
Antoninus Pius 83, 08, 102, 103, 
104, 112, 124, 184, 281, 282, 288, 
289, 860 

Antonins, Marcus 09, 176, 800 
Anuradhapura 118 
Anurogrammon 118 
Aom 26, 29, 48, 189 
Apamea (Parthian) 22, (8ynau) 162 
Apauatolica 22 
apes, Bee monkeys 
Apollmopohs Magna 7, 77 
Apollodotos 277, 801 
Apollomos 78, 88, 277 


Apologos 81, 54, 65, 85, 99, 818. 

208, 204, 268, 270, 299 ’ 

npneot 40, 21B 
aquamarine, see beryl 
Aqnileia 80, 217 
Am 95 

Arabes Scemtae 19 
Ambia(n), Arabs 1, 2, 8, 5, 6, 9, 
10ff,12, 18, 14, 15* 16,17,19, 
22, 80, 81, 82, 87, 88, 40, 48, 44, 
45, 47, 52,58, 54,58,68,04,65 
60,68, 70, 72,76,76,78,82,85 
90, 01, 92, 63, 94, 96, 99, 100, 
101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 182, 187, 
188, 140, 144, 145, 168, 160, 16l' 
166, 166, 174, 176, 176. 179, 180* 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 191, 192- 
B, 195, 197, 198, 200, 201, 202, 
208, 204, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 
218, 216, 216, 218, 219,220, 221, 
223, 226, 228, 229, 280, 231, 289, 
240, 241, 244, 248, 268, 258, 259, 
260, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 270, 
274, 275, 276, 290, 291, 296, 299, 
803, 804, 807, 808, 809, 810, 812, 
816, 819, 820, 846, 869-70, 886, 
888 , for Arabia especially sea 10- 
12, 14-16, 80-1, 46-6, 68-4, 92-8 
182; seo also Arabia Endaemon, 
Arabia Petraea,Hadramaut, Na 
bataeans, Petra, SabaeanB 
Arabia Endaemon (Felix) 8, 9, 11, 
12, 15, 16, 18, 45, 48, 69, 78, 
182, 188, 188, 209, 832, 884, 
878 

Arabia Felix, see Arabia Endue- 


mon 

Arabian Sea 0, 24; see Indian 
Ocean 

Arabia Petmea 92, 97, 99, eee also 
Nabataeans, Petra 
Aruban 127, 128, 168, 865 
Aral, Sea of 27, 186 
Araxee 26, 29, 98 
Arbela 19 

Aroadius 121, 128, 124, 140, 288 

Arehelaoe 256 

ArcotUS 

Argano Gulf 115 

Argaru 61, 88, 115, op 211 

Argjre 128, 8*6, 866 
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Arises 85, 179, 206, 257 
Ansbts-Satakarru 56 
Armemafn) 19, 20, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
82, 88, 34, 42, 43, 85, 87, 98, 98- 
9, 101, 103, 188, 155, 185, 218, 
259, 848, 350 

Armenia, Lesser 19, 92 (Minor) 
Aromata 108, see Gnardaftn, Cape 
aromatios 15, 40, 102, 106, 138, 
180fl, 197ff, 223-4, 229 ff , 266, 
804-5, 314 

Arnolds 85, 279 ; see Parthia 
arsenic 178, 268, 270 
Arsrnoe (district) 68, 264, 810, 348 
Arsinoe (port) 8, 12, 15, 58, 78, 74, 
96, 97, 808 
Artacana24 

Artaxata 26, 29, 84, 841, 852 
asafehda 203-4 
aBbestos 255, 270 

Asia(hc) 2, 21, 85, 41, 45, 69, 71, 
14S, 146, 147, 148, 161, 152, 159, 
202, 210, 218, 276; Bee Asia, 
Central 

Asia , Central 4, 14, 20, 22 , 24, 26, 66, 
71, 74, 87, 99, 125, 133-4, 136, 
162, 176, 177, 246, 291, see 
Bactra, Baotna, Tibet, and so on 
Asia Minor 1, 2, 8, 6, 19, 29, 82, 
84, 51, 91, 104, 182, 143, 181, 
206, 207, 208, 305, 819, 820 
Asia (province) 806, 811 
Asur (African) 53, see Guardafm, 
Cape 
Asoka 35 
ass (Endian) 860 

Assam 161, 177,178, 210, 216, 257, 
258 

Assnan 17 ; see Syene 
Assyna(n) 22, 93, 98, 100, 150, 163, 
185, 195, 198, 206, 207, 254, 259, 
868 

astena 244, 249 
astnon 249, 254 
Atbaral8 
Athirsl 98, 116, 288 
Attook 195 

Angnstns 8, 6, 6, 7, 8, IS, 14, 15, 
16, 17-18, 22, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 40, 41, 45 (ep 47), 48, 
58, 60, 62, 68, 70, 82, 91, 148, 


149, 150, 152, 163, 157, 168, 175, 
238, 240, 241, 251, 257, 260, 278, 
280, 281, 283, 284, 287, 292, 
296-7, 800, 801, 808, 311, 812, 
814, 315, 816, 817, 883, op 196, 
220, 255; Augustan writers 11, 
40, 71. 176, 181 
Aurangabad 112, 854 
Anreban 184, 188, 160, 161, 178, 
261, 810, 860 

Aurelius, see Marcus Aurelius 
Auxume, sea Axnm, Axurmtefs) 
Arables 68 

Axnm IS, 58, see Axnmite(s) 
Axnmite(s) 2, 18, 14, 17, 62, 53, 
64, 64, 65, 72, 78, 76, 78, 84, 92, 
102, 123, 124, 132, 183, 187, 188, 
139, 140, 162, 163, 177, 186, 191, 
248, 250, 257, 259, 271, 298, 
808, 885, 840, 847, see also 
Abyssimans, Ethiopians) 

Ay 114 

Bab el-Mandeb 8, 9, IS, 14, 46, 64, 
78,98, 133, 307,348 
Babylon 24, 86, 87, 98, 104, 149, 
173, 868 

Babyloma(n) 75, 76, 105, 186, 151, 
158, 162, 185, 201, 220, 255, 265, 
275 

B scare 48, 69, 65, 118, 181, 183 
Baotra 28, 25, 26, 28, 87, 94, 887; 
see also Baotna 

Bactna(n) 4, 20, 28, 32, 86, 48, 65, 
66, 76, 99, 103, 104, 105, 184, 
175, 201, 228, 248, 250, 271, 296, 
298, 840, 866; see also Bactra 
Baotnana 185, 219 
Badabshan 20, 21, 249, 251, 255 
Bagh 112 
Bahardipnr 55 
Bahmanabad 55, 272 
Bahrein I*. 167 
Baital, see Betnl 
Balapitiya 121 
balas (balais) ruby 249 
Baleoouros 112 
BalLh 21, 28, see Baotra 
Baluchistan 20, 21, 25, 82, 196, 
201, 203 
Bamanghati 800 
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bamboo 210, 375 
banana 217, 221 
Bandar Malanka 353-4 
Bangalore 284 
Bangkok 127 
Bankot 214 
Baracnra 127 

Barbarieon 9, 45, 55, 65, 73, 110, 
157, 168, 176, 196, 198, 200,201, 
204, 205, 203, 251, 255, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 270, 271, 276, 277, 290, 
800,852 

barberry; see raimn barberry 
Barsaronax 115 
Baradeens 29 

barter 63, 64, 104, 122, 123, 124, 
127, 276, 282, 290, 293, 294, 801, 
883,393 

Baxygaza 9, 18, 23, 81, 44, 46, 55- 
6, 67, 65, 70, 73, 112, 118, 169, 
163, 168, 176, 162, 195, 196, 19B, 
199, 201, 206, 209, 211,213, 214, 
219, 238, 240, 252, 257, 262, 263, 
264, 265,266, 267, 268, 270, 271, 
276, 277, 279, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
294, 297, 300, 301, see also 
Broach 
Baascin 127 
Batnae 185 

bdellium 40, 174, 201, 224, 228, 230 
bead-tree 221 
beaver 162 
Bela 24 

Benares 95, 298 

Bengal(ese) 85, 49, 59, 63, 66, 70, 
111, 118, 126 pay), 137, 148, 
177 (Bay), 191, 196, 214, 240, 
247, 254, 255, 257, 300, 353 Pay, 
cp 126, 127 Gangetic Gnli) 
Berabonna 127 

Berenice 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 48, 60, 
O, 52, 53, 73, 74, 76, 77, 102, 
188, 139, 183, 308, 331, 351 
beryl 40, 57, 110, 118, 114, 118, 
250-1, 260, 271 
Beaatae 64. 128, 188-9, 190 
Besynga 127 

betel leaf 187, 221; nnt id 
Betnl 236, 241 
Bezvrada 116, 118 
Bhima 240, 243 


Bhopawar 256 
Bhutan 160, 257 

birds 143, 146, 152-6, see especially 
parrot 

Bitbyma 5, 306 

Black Sea 4, 26, 92, 97, 101, 155, 
275 ; see also Eurme 
blackwood 213, 214, cp 385 (rose- 
wood) 

Blemmyes 188, 882 
bloodstone 243 
Bokhara 28, 207 
Bolan Pass 21, 24, 111 
Bombay 49, 56, 78, 168, 17L 172 
200, 202, 267 
Borneo 109, 128, 203, 220 
Bosporan Kingdom 42 
Bosporus 29, 185, 207 
Bostra 12, 93, 103 
Brahman 76, 135, 137, 263, cp 
223 

Brahmam 117, 236 
Brahmaputra 177 
Brahtu 20 

Broach 9, 81, 32, 36, 87, 56, 160, 
161, 201, 204, 214, 216, 238, 239, 
252, 854, see also Baiygaza 
Bncolic War 104 

Boddhut 13, 37, 131, 167, 199, 
809 

buffalo 150, 159, 183, 363 
Bnrma, Burmese 63, 66, 73, 125, 
127, 128, 162, 163, 166, 186, 187, 
188, 190, 210, 214, 216, 219, 238, 
244, 245, 247, 249, 250,252,254, 
255, 256, 257, 258, 291, 355 
butynun 169 

Byzantine 123, 134, 136, 139, 140, 
177, 199, 200, 241, 247, 248, 249, 
250, 253, 295, 307 
Byzantion (Ind ) 57, 68, US 
Byzantium 30, 178; see Constan- 
tinople 


eacholong 246-7 

Caesar, Johns 83, 35, 98, 175, 235, 


800 

Caesarea 84, 168 

alamos 197, 227, 228 (cp 226) 

Ant M S/)3 


Calcutta 184, 2 52, 80 0 
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Calient 10 

Caligula 292; see Gains (Caligula) 

Oabmers 70, 115 

Calinapaxa 31 

Oalmgae 70 

oallaiea, callama 255-6 

callais25S 

Oalliena 56, 57, 344, 379, see 
Kalyana 

Calhgioon Caps 115 
Camara 61, 62, 65, 115, see Kavm- 
paddinam 

Cambay 9, 18, 55, 56, 176, 239, 
240, 243, 244, 252 
Oampania(n) 4, 217, 265-6, SOS, 
804, 318, 387 
camphor 220 

Canara 57, 118, 201, 214, cp 132 
canoamom 178, Bee copal 
Candace 17 

Cane 9, 45, 46, 50, 54, 70, 182, 202, 
204, 207, 263, 269, 287, 834 
Gannanore 57, 251 
Canton 109, 125, 266 
Cape of Spiaes 18, 258, Bee Guar- 
dafrn, Cape 
capdli Indioi 157, 159 
Cappadocia 19, 34, 42, 88, 92, 101, 
158, 256, 850 
Oapna 4, 234, B05 
caracal 148 

Caraealla 103, 186, 187, 222, 282, 
288,857 
carbuncles 252 

carbnnanlns 249, 268, 254; see 
garnet, ruby 

cardamomum 40, 184-5, 224, 227, 
259, 260, set also amomnm 
Carmans 24, 25, 848 
Germania 24, 45, 178, 288, 244, 
249, 255, 258, 268, 270 
camehan 40, 287-8, 259, 264 
Carthage, Carthaginians 121, 151, 
181, 244, 252, 304 
Caxnra 69, 114, 353 
Cams 188 

casia 79, 89, 142, 188, 187, 188, 
190-1, 194, 227, 390, see cinna- 
mon 

Caspian 4, 26, 27, 26, 29, 30, 88, 
34, 88, 84, 87, 91, 99, 101, 185, 


189, 144, 165, 178, 208, 275, 802; 
Gates 22 (85 is really Caucasian) 
cassia, alkelkel; purging, senna 
220 Also used as another way 
of spelling casia, which see 
Gatabanes VL, 16 
cat's-eye (corundum) 249 
cat’s-eye (quartz) 244 
Cattigara 109, 125-6, 129, 177 
cattle 149-50, 159 
Caucasian Gates 85 
Gaucasos, Caucasian 2, 4, 26, 28, 
29, S3, 84, 85, 93, 136, 188, 220, 
291 

CancaBos = Hindu Kush (which see) 
21, 23, 190, 255 
Oanvery 61, 248, 249 
Gelena 40, 182, 184, 222-3, 224 
cerauma 254 

Csrohothra 58; see Chera 
Ceylon(ese) 10, 87, 42, 43, 44, 52, 
62-3, 66, 70, 73, 108, 110, 116, 
117-26, 128, 140, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 156, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
182, 184, 1B6, 187, 190, 199, 200, 
211, 218, 216, 221, 244, 246, 246, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 268, 
254, 260, 262, 270, 285, 286, 290, 
291, 292, 295, 296, 299,821, 340, 
342, 854, 364, 870, 881, 388; see 
also coinage, embassies 
Chaban 61 
Ghabens 61, cp. 115 
chalcedony 237 ff , esp. 242, 248, 244 
Ohaldaea 226 
Chandaka 57 
Ohandore 32 

Chandragnpta Mautya 85, 261 
shank 174 

Characene 25, 81, 94, 182, 299 
Oharax Spasinu 12, 15 Mediae? 
so also perhaps 133 and 164), 30, 
81, 64, 85, 94, 99, 100 
Chanbael 63, 334 
Ohankar 23 

Chareadda 31, 56, see Eoclais 
Ohastana 112 

Obatramotitae, see Hadramaut 

Ghanl289 

Ohenab 198 

Chennnr 286 
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Ghera(s) 10, 87, 44, 48, £8-9, 68, 
118, 198, 182, 168, 215, 261, 257, 
270, 274, 276, 277, 281, 288, 284, 
288, 290, 888, see also Seres, 
Muzins, Tyndis, eie 
Ohersonesoe find ) 67, 113 
Ohhmdwara 241 
Ohm 72, Ghin-ehn 274 
China 18, 20, 59, 64, 71, 75, 86, 98, 
108, 129, 180, 181, 188-4, 147, 
166, 161, 162, 176, 176, 177, 186, 
187, 192, 188, 200, 205, 207, 210, 
216, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 229, 
247, 261,265, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
262, 264, 266, 267, 270, 271, 272, 
802, 806, 810, 812, 816, 320, B21, 
822, 887, 857, 874, 886 
Chinese 9, 12, 22, 2B, 26, 27, B7, 
40, 44, 65, 56, 6B, 84, 66, 67, 71-2, 
78, 80, 82, 86, 87, 88, 94, 95, 
100, 106, 108, 109, 112, 126, 126, 
127, 129, 180, 181, 183-4, 186, 
188, 167-8, 169, 174-6, 176, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 194, 205, 208, 210, 
215, 220, 221, 240, 254, 257, 258, 
260, 262, 264, 265, 266, 267, 271, 
272, 274, 275, 296, 806, 810, 811, 
821, 884, 842, 855, 870, 378, 874, 
885, see also Seres 
Ohitor 55 
Ohitral 21 

Ohola(s) 10, 87, 67, 80-2, 63, 65, 
66, 70, 78, 83, 114, 116, 116, 120, 
122, 126, 167, 168, 172, 178, 176, 
200, 216, 216, 251, 263, 267, 280, 
281, 286, 288, 29B, see Argaru, 
Camara, Kavinpaddinam, etc, 
Oholaebos 63 
Ohota Nagpur 255, 258 
ohownesl59 

Christian (s) 59, 80, 95, 108, 116, 
181, 184, 272, 856 , see Thomas, St 
Chiyse 71, 126, 127, 167, see Malay 
dhiysobexyl 249, 250 
ohrysolite 258, 271 
ohzysoprase 242 
bhrysotile 255 
Ohambi 177, 188 

Ohwostow 44, 48, 128, 140,275, 276, 
285, 287, 289, 810, 817-18, 840, 
846 


Oihoia 18, 76, 88, 211 
cinnamon 40, 68, 66, 72, 76, 79, 81, 
89, 90, 122, 142, 160, 186&-194, 
199, 222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229- 
80, 268-9, 260, 267, see also 
cinnamon-leaf, op 220 {Otnna 
momum amphora ) 
cinnamon-leaf (malabathnun) 68, 
64, 66, 81, 128, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 194, 195, 197,228,260,231, 
269, 277, 872 
oinnamon stone 258 
Oircesinm 20, 87 

Oirrhadae 189 , Oirrhadeoil27, 189, 
Cirrhadia 128, 169 
oi trine 246-8 
oitron 40, 218 

OlsndinB 88, 42, 48, 45, 48, 52, 79, 
82, 86, 97. 121, 122, 148, 149, 155, 
166, 158, 181, 228, 241,278,280, 
281, 288, 284, 289, 292, 295,299, 
803 

Claudios Gothious 800 
Cleopatra 10, 41, 151, 171 
Cleopatra 8, 16, seeArsmob 
clover 109, 260 
doves 199-200 

Olysma 96, 97, 105, 138, 189, 212, 
216, 850 

oobra-di-oapollo 156 
coceuZtu 221 

Ooohin (Ind ) 58, 59, 65, 109 
Coohin China 126, 181, 158 
oookatoo 158 
oooo-nnt 216-17, 219, 220 
Coimbatore 41, 57, 114, 216, 250, 
261, 260, 280, 281, 283, 284, 286 
coinage, coins, Alexandrian 7B-9, 
122, 295 , Badri il84(seeApollo 
dotos , Ktonander) , Byzantine 121, 
123-4, 184, 187, 180, 140, 282, 
296, Indian 66, 116, 124,177, 
189, 258, 267, 268, 277-8, 288-9 
(Saka, Andhra), 200 (id), 292 
(id ), 844 (id ), 809, 820 (sea com 
ace. Kushan ) , Kuthan 95, 8ft 
me. Partita n 86, 184, 270, 
Soman 86, 278 B in Central 
Asia 184, 187, 188, w Ceylon 68, 
120-5, 140, 260, in India B8-0, 
41-2, 48, 62, 56, 68, 6S, 78-9, 
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80, 83, 95, 98, 103, 111, 112, 116, 
122, 124, 131, 186-7, 189, 140, 
148-9, 181, 189, 211, 251, 258, 
260,278 8 (esp 278 8), 299 ff, 
302, 816-18, 820, op 611-12, 314 
8 , 857, 898, sear Smganfa 134, 
is Tongimg 126 (see also coin- 
age, Alexandrian), Samamd 337, 
Batiaman, Sassamd 184, 279 
Oolahians 29, 83 
Colohu 26, 27, 93, 103 
Oolcboi find ) 59, 60, 70, 114, 260 , 
see Ecukai 
Colombo 121 

colours 180, 200-2, 204-5, 270 
oomaoam 199, 227 
Oomana (Oappad) 34, Pontica 
34 

Coman(a) 60, 114; eee Comorin, 
Cape 

Oonunagene 42, 85, 805, 870 
Gommodua 103, 104, 105, 141, 280, 
282,304 

Oomonn, Cape 10, 58, 60, 62, 70, 
111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 120, 
126, 216, 288, 292 
Constantine 121, 137, 139, 300, 312 
Constantinople 77, 121, 189, 178 
(Byzantium), 321 
Constantins it 134, 137, 189, 249 
Oontacossyla 115 
copal 178, 201-2, 223, 256, 259 
Oophen23, see Kabul R 
copper 171, 192, 267, 288-9, 298 
Ooptos 6, 7, 8, 14, 16, 16, 50, 61, 
68, 102, 104, 105, 188, 142, 188, 
225, 349, 856 

coral 74, 171, 263-4, 269, 815 
Oortralo 84, 86, 848 
Coromandel 65, 75, 118, 129, 193, 
201, 214, 286 
corundum 247 ff , 259-60 
Cosa 112, 286 

Cosmas 120, 129, 151, 152, 159, 161, 
165, 200, 214, 216, 216, 217, 248, 
252, 257, 262, 267 
costns 40, 142, 195, 197-8, 224, 
228,282 
Oottaara 114 

cotton 40, 90, 105, 112, 178, 210-12, 
286, 287, 289, 290, 808, muslrns 


10, 61, 62, 63, 82, 90, 105, 114, 
159, 189, 210-12 
Oottonara 181, op 281 
Courtallum 196 
covmes 172 

Cranganore 10, 18, 37, 52, 58, 78, 
83, 114, 116, see also Muzins 
crystal 40, 81, 82, 90, 103, 142, 245- 
6, 250, 803, 304 

on 19, 20, 22, 86, 93, 104, 

oubabs 221 
Guddalore 115 
Cnddapah 288 
currently, see coinage 

Curula 126 

customs dues , see dues 
Outch 55 
oymopbsne 249 
Cyprus 243, 245, 268-9 
Gyrus B 26, 29 

Dabhai 61 
Dacca 211 

Dsohmabades 146, see Deccan 
Damasous 12, 83, 35, 92, 93, 99, 
100, 102, 212, 258, 804, 849 
DamincB 57, 167 
Dara 22, 26 
Dardistan 258 
Dsnal Bass 85 
Darphal 112, 282, 289 
Datura 221 
Daxata23 

Deccan 57, 146, 236, 236, 240, 248, 
244 247 278 

decline 10s’, 186ft , 815-19, 321,888 
Deunaohos 36 
Delhi 245, 252 

denanus 4, 43, 283, 320, 888 
[dt/ripiov)} see coinage, Roman 
deodar 221 

diamond 40, 90, 110, 111, 117, 142, 
171, 236, 803, 885 
Digest-list 104 (resenpt), 145, 147, 
164, 157, IBS, 159, 160, 161, 176, 
173, 184, 185, 194, 195, 196, 198, 
200, 204, 205, SOB, 207, 208, 211, 
212, 218, 288, 283, 251, 265, 257, 
259, 804, 807, see also dues, 
Boman, vectigal Mans Bubn 


Ctearah 

181 
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Dindignl 186 

Diocletian 188, 189, 178, 213, 295 
Diogenes 49, 108 
Dion Chrysostom 75, 76, 77, 275 
Dionysios (? of Oharas) 16 
Dionyaios Penegetee 117, 119, 188, 
152, 286, 244, 258, 283-4, 855 
Dioseonda 18, 53, see Socotra 
Diobbomb 108 
Dm wotinas 27, 101 
Diosonndes 178, 184, 185, 188, 190, 
191, 194, IBS, 197, 198, 200, 202, 
SOB, SOI, 209, SIB, 216, 218, 221, 
222, 224, 805 
dogs 149 

Domitran 77, 78, 85, 88, 89, 90, 94, 
95, 144, 147, 280, 282, 287, 800, 
805,849 

Domibsna, Via 90, op 805 
Don 29, 48, 185 
Dosarene 68, 164, see Orissa 
Dowlatabad 82 
dragon’s-blood 202-8 
‘dram’ 38-9, 41-2, 80, 2783,811- 
12, 814 fi. 
does, Indian 809 

does, Homan 9, 14, 16 (at Leooe 
Coma and Gaza), 17, 19, 42, 48, 
53, 67, 76, 76, 86, 94, 100 (at 
Palmyra), 104, 107, 145, 146, 
147, 164, 206, 212, 21B, 228, 229, 
280, 238, 259, 805, 806 ff, 843, 
see also Digest-hat, veotigal 
Mans Bnbn 
Dumbara 254 


eagle-wood 215-16, see aghal-wood 
ebony 40, 218-14, 224, 804, 885 
Eohatana 19, 22, 24, op 84 (Ham- 
adan) 

Bdfn 7 


2, 8, 5, 6 ft, 10, 11, 12, 
"IS*, i4, 15, 17, 18, 81, 82, 84, 85, 
87, 88, 48, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 
58, 64, 55, 56, 59, 66, 67, 74, 75, 
76, 78, 79, 84, 86, 87, 88, 91, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 108, 104, 
107, 108, 181, 184, 186, 187, IBS, 
U9, 144, 145, 154, 155, 156, 167, 
168, 160, 161, 164, 165,175, 176, 
181, 182, 184,187,189,190,199, 


200, 204, 206, 207, 210, 211, 212, 
217, 218, 219, 2B1, 283, 289, 248, 
258, 255, 261, 264, 265, 266, 269, 
270, 271, 293, 294, 295, SOS Uly ), 
804, 80S, 306, 307, 308,809,310, 
818, 315, 819, 321, 385, 821, 893 
Elagabalns 81, 105, 187, 164, 175, 
304, 860 
Elancon 114 
Elanooros 114 
Eleasoa 53, 54, 202, 884 
elephant 86, 40, 77, 118, 119, 128, 
145, 146, 148, 150, 151, 152, 162, 
165, 885, 864 

Elephant me 18, 14, 17, 50, 808 
Ellore 954 

embassies, to China 180-1, to 
Greeks 85 (Mamy an) , to Home, 
Albanian 34, Arabian 63, 138, 
Axumte 138, Baetnan 86-7, 
99, 103, 188, Caspian 34, Cey- 
lonese 48-4, 119, 124, 189, 
Charaecne 81, op 54, Chinese f 37, 
188, Byrcantan 103, Ibenan 
84, 188, Indian 17, 85-8, 60, 62, 
75, 77, 95, 96. 99, 103, 124, 137, 
18B, 189, 149, 166, 157. Kmhan 
95, 297, 301 (and perhaps the 
Baetnan of pp 86, 87, 99, 103, 
it not 138), Ifaldive 124, 189, 
Saracen 188, Sannattan 86, 
Scythian 86, Sene 36-7 
emeralds 82, 90, 105, 142, 179, 248, 
360, 271, 298 
emery 247 

Epbesos 5, 18, 19, 80S 
Eragassa 110 
Ernst 89 

Erythraean Sea IB, 82, 62, 180, 
839 

Ethiopia(n) 10, 18, 15, 16,17,62, 

70,74,76,78, 84,102,104,187, 

139, 145, 147,161, 158, 168, 165, 
186, 188, 191, 195, 218, 217, 248, 
244, 247, 248, 251, 258,271, 347; 
see also Afnca(n), Axomfites), 
Somali 

Endoxos 17, 49, 61, 74, 261 
enmitres 254 

Euphrates 10, 18, 19, 20, 80, 82, 
M, 38, 43, 78, 86, 87, 92, 98, 94, 
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95, 98, 99, 101, 10S, 104, 188, 
189 244 29B 

Europe (an) 2, 29, 68, 150, 165, 187, 
200, 206, 208, 220, 237, 247, 252, 
254, 257, 267, 268, 270, 276, 312 
Buxine 26, 29, 80, 42, 99, 101, 102, 
105, 186, 189, 208, 291, 320 , see 
also Black Sea 

explorers 13, 84 , seopp 911,44ft, 
63 ft, 72, 1102 
exports from India 144 ft 
exports into India 261 & 

Beats 126 


Borah 24 
Faustina 98 
finger-nail flower 266 
Firmus 186, 265, 293, 294, 310, 
811 

flax 264 

Forath 12, 81, 100 
fowl, bantam, barnyard , dwarf, 
166, Indian jungle 35, 166, 862 
frankincense 156, 176, 200, 204, 
227, 229, 266-7 
Franks 187 
finite 40, 216-18, 875 
Fnrrah 24 

furs 157-9, see skins 


Game 15, 89, 40, 283, 292, 298, 297 
Gama (Caligula) 41, 42, 45, 80, 
164, 170, 278, 280, 281, 283, 284, 
292, 804 
galangal 221 
galbanum 203 

Galen 97, 105-6, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 190, 191, 194, 197, 202, 209, 
216, 224-6, 305 
Galhenus 148, 800 
Gs]lus,Aeliui 15, 17, 85: Cornelius 
16, 185 

Gandhara 23, 95, 132, 820, 357, 
858 

Gangandae 117 

Ganges (mart) 63-4, op 117 


Ganges B 10, 81, 37, 62, 63, 65, 
66, 69, 71, 78, 109, 111, 112, 117, 
118, 119, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
168, 172, 176, 177, 189, 198, 207, 


258, 288, 291, 298, 299, 320, ep 
211; also 126, 127 (Ganget G ) 
Gangtok 189 
Ganjam 126 

garnet 40, 245, 249, 252, 258 
Gartok 177 

Ganl 71, 74, 97, 263, 264, 268, 269 
Gautamipntra 844, 363 
Gaza 12, 16, 335 

Gebbomtes, Gebbamtae 11, 12, 16, 
192-3, 227, 229 
Gedrosia 24, 46, 201 
gems, see pretnons stones 
geographical knowledge 9-11, 22-3, 
24-5, 26, 27-8, 33, 48ft, 53- 
64, 69-72, 74, 83, 84, 106 ff, 
164 

Oerbera 221 
Germamous 241, 300 
Gerrha(eene) 8, 11, 12, SO, 101 
Geta 112, 282, 289 
Ghats 82, 59. 118, 114 
Ghazipur 298 
ghi 159, 269 
Gilgit 161 

gmgelly-oil 40, 206, 259 
ginger 40, 118, 184, 222, 223, 259 
ginger-grass 196, 197, 227, 228, ep 
224 

giraffe 150 
giraaol sapphire 249 
gloss 192, 246, 271-2, 385 
glue 265, 293 
Goa 57 

goat 153, shawl- 160 
Godavari 116, 240, 243, 245, 248, 
252, 353, 354 

gold 118, 125, 128, 258, 267, 270, 
274 fi esp 280-8, 284ft, 298-9, 
812, 318, 393, see coinage 
Golden Country 128 
Gondophares 32, 61, 83 
Good Hope, Cape 74, 283, cp 261-2, 
312 

Gordian 187, 148, 800 
Gorduem 185 
Goths 137 
gourd, long 218 

Graeoo-Bactnan 4, 28, 36, SOI; 
Indian 143 (see also Gandhara) ; 
Boman 248 
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grasH-nard , see ginger-grass, lemon- 
grasB 

Greece 6, 10 5, 211, 805 
Qreeklg), passim, bat see especially 
2, 10-11, 27-8, 44 ff esp 56 B, 
66-7 (shipping, which see), 78, 
10SS esp 110 fi, 188, passim 
in Fart II; in Indian seaB 44 fi 
esp 55 ft , in India 18, SB B 
asp. 60, 61, 67-9, 1102 esp 
111, 112, 116, 181-2 
Gnudafoi, Cape IS, 46, 47, 49, 53, 
65, 69, cp 108 (Aromato), 258 
(Cape of Bpices), 882 
Gndivada 116 
gmnea-fowl 143, 147 
gmnea-grains 220 
Gujarat 55, 147, 211, 214 
Gulasbkird 24 
gmn-resins 180, 200-4 
gams, see gam-resms 
Guptas 820, 8B9 
Giro 127 

Gymnosopbists 86, 117 

Hadram(a)nt 9, 11, 12, 10, 18, 64, 

Hadmn%M02, 111, 117, 119, 
122, 182, 157, 236, 249, 281, 282, 
288, 291, 800 
haematitu 244 

Haiderabad (Central India) 82, 245, 
253,257,291 

Haiderabad (Sind) 81, 65, Bee 
Patala 
Hals 20 

Hamadan 22, 34 

Han 183, Han annals 86, 89, 274-5, 
op 161 

Hanoi 73, 109, 126, 180, 177 
hanoman monkey 143 
Hannozica 85, 101 
Hastmapnra 81 
Hazara 89, 40, 42, 800 
heart-wood 215-16, sceaghal-wood 
Hebrews 10, 187, 196, 209, 210, 
215 , seo also Jews, Jewish 
Hecatompylos 22 

288, 241, 242, 245, 258, 860 


Helmnnd 21, 24 
henna 266 
Heraelios 121 

Herat 21, 23, 24, 25, 87, 203 
Herofipohte Golf 3, 8 
heesonito 253 
hides, boo skins 

Himalayas 20, 21, 63, 64, 160, 161, 
186, 189, 190, 194, 196, 205, 231, 
257, 291, 330 

Himyante(s) 11, 14, 15, 16, 18, 53, 
64, 84, 128, 188, 139, 140, 209, 
see Sabaeans 
Hindu 77, 139, 148, 217 
Hudn KuBh 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 88, 
183, 195, 196, 201, 251, 255, 296, 
336, op 190 (Caucnsos) 
Hippaloa 44-8, 49, 62, 54, 64, 67, 
69, 74, 78, 79, 82, 87, 126, 144, 
147, 167, 17G, 187, 188,191,193, 
108, 209, 228, 224, 232, 238, 238, 
289, 259, 209, 275, 807, 814, 821, 
842, see also monsoons 
Hippoonre 112 
Hippnios 48 
Hum 85, 138, 858 
hog, Indian 860 
Homentes, see Himyarites 
Hononue 121, 123, 124, 140, 286 
Hormisdas H 161 
Hormizd H 161 
horns 159, 162 

horroa 81, 89, 90, 185, 808 (cp 805), 
306 

horrea piperatBna 81, 89, 90, 183, 
803, op 805 
horses 150, 262, 263 
Haan ti 180 

Hnghh 68, 800 _ , , 

Huns 82, 66, IBB (White) 
Htmshka 95, 299, 300 
hyacinth 253 
hyaomthas, see sapphire 
Hydaspcs 81. 8G, 249 
hydroph? '•> 246 
Hypams42 
Hyperboreans 105, 184 

g£s$s « ®*i >». *». 

135,148 

Hyssa I/imen 101 
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Iabadin 128; Gee Java 
Iambulos 48, 122 
uurpie 242, 2455, 245, 254, 255 
laxartes 28, 185, 857 
Ibenfans) 82, 88, 84, 42, 84, 85, 98, 
98, 101, 185, 188, 275 
ImaoB 183 

lmpenalnghts in Egypt 14, 17, ep 
190, 233, 293, 304, 810 
imports from India 144 fi 
imports into India 261 ff 
incense 200-1, 286-7, see frank- 
incense 

India, passim , but see espeoially 
1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 23 ff , 31-2, 85-42, 
44-66, 69-71, 78, 83, 94, 96, 
104-5, 106 ff especially 110-17, 
126, 131-2, 140, 143 , passim in 
Ft II bnt particularly 273 fi., 
280 ff , see embassies, shipping, 
voyages, etc 

Indianfs), passim, bntseeespeoially 
8,4,9, 10, 13, 23, 27„28, 85-8, 68, 
55 ff , 75-8, 86, 95, 99, 103, 105, 
106, 109, 110-17, 184, 187, 138, 
139, 145-6, 161, 177, 183, 188-9, 
225, 286-6, 241, 246, 250, 267, 
262, 263, 285 ff, 274-5, 276, 
277-8, 287, 288-90, 292, 294, 298 
ff, 809-10, 819, 820, 852, see 
Andhra, Ohoras, Oholaa, Pand- 
ya(n), Kanbans, Sakas, coinage, 
embassies, shipping, voyages, etc 
Indian embassies 17, 85-8, 48-4 
(Ceylon), 60, 62, 75, 77,95, 96, 
99, 108, 124, 187, 138, 139, 149, 
166, 167 Kushan embassies 95, 
297, 801, and perhaps the Bao- 
tnan of 86-7, 99, 103, if not 188 
Indian Ocean Arabian Sea and 
Indian Ocean) 2, 8, 6, 9-10. 18, 
61,62,64,67,78, 74, 76, 77,79, 96, 
117, 129, 131, 182, 187,172, 192, 
201, 216, 219, 273, 807, 808, 810 
indigo 40, 204-5, 228, 852 
Indo-Ghma 155, 157, cp 127, Euro- 
pean 898, Parthian (s) 55, 61, 
298 (see 8akaa) , Scythian 184 
Indus 9, 10, 21, 23, 24, 25, 81, 82, 
86, 87, 44, 45, 47, 52, 55, 61, 65, 
69, 83, 88, 104, 109, 110, 1U, 


131, 185, 186, 157, 158, 160, 161, 
172, 176, 177, 178, 190, 196, 198, 
200, 201, 208, 204, 205, 208, 211, 
214, 281, 242, 251,255, 263,267, 
272, 291, 298, 299, 800, 846 
industry 818, 314, 815, 816, 394 
Iran 20, 81, 84 
Irawadi 125, 127, 256 
iron and steel 117, 157, 286,257-8, 
259, 268, 291 
Isatidh&e 24 

Isidore of Charaxlfi, 22, SB, 69, 168 
Italy 2, 3, 4, 5, 18, 50, 61, 76, 78, 
88, 89, 97, 150, 151, 168, 173, 
182, 184, 256, 263, 266, 272, 803, 
804, 306, 811, 812, 315, 887, 889 
Iuba 13, 15, 83, 69, 70, 381 
Inhopolie 6 

ivory 40, 63, Bl, 82, 105, 119, 133, 
142, 148, 163, 162-5, 167, 275 
(bones), 80S, 304, 806, 309, 819, 
885 

jamnth 258 
jack fruit 875 
jade(ite) 254-6 
Jaffna 121 
Jaigarh 45 
Jamna 31 

Japan 166, 220, 221, 238 
jargocm 253-4 
jasper 90, 248-4 
Jataka 77, 819 
Java 122, 12B, 214, 221, 846 
Javana; see Yavana 
Jellalabad 21, 95, 300 
jewellery, jewelry 41, 192, 271, 
803-4, 815, see precious stones 
Jews, Jewish 2, 15, 37, 69, 68, 76, 
78, 84, 89, 95, 131-2, 169, 262, 
806, 820 ; see also Hebrews ’ 
Jaypore (Jaipur) 252 
Jhelum 31, 198 
Jogaltembnl 297 
Jona(ka) , seeYonatka) 

Josephus 67, 71, 125 
Jubbnlpore 240 
jugglers 180-1 
jujube 875 
Julian 124, 189 
Jumna 31, 196 
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jungle fowl 85, ICC, 8GS 
Justinian 144, 140, 177-8 
Justiung 1 140, 282 

Kabbeni 118 

Knbul 21,23, 24, 25, 81, 65, 50, 111, 
101, 195, 203, 208, 249, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 800 
Kabul It 21, 23, 88 
KadpliiRos 1 82, 50, 200, 207, 298 
Kndphiges II 95, 291, 297-9, 800, 
8D1 

Kalabnqh 215 
Kalidasa 2G1 
Rally amputtur 280 
Kalyana 82, 50 (op 67 Calhcna), 
112,118,211, 257, 207 
Kambaluk 184 
Cambodia 127, 181 
Knnnni 81 

Kandahar 21, 22, 24, 25, 82, 87, 
203, 243, 290 
Knngnyam260 

Kanishka 87, 05, 181, 291, 299, 800, 
850 

Kan Ying 8G, 180, 255, 2GG 
Karachi (Karachi) 172 
Karakoram 1G0, 803 
Kankal 120 

Karn(\u)r (in Coimbatoro district) 
11, 114,281,288,853 
Karuvnr (Malabar) 114 
Kanrar 67, 58, 182 
Kashgar 87, 183-4 
Kaslimir(ian)110, 111,134, 152, 159, 
100, 178, 108, 245, 217, 218, 257 
Kathiawar 65, 60, 210, 218, 277 
aabitlxai 167 
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Khotan 23, 87, 265, 272 
Khvostoff , geo Ohwoatow 
Khjbor 21, 23, 886 
nnipapt 203 
Kirata 189 
II, Kirdar 20 
37, Kiahangarh 252 

KiBtna42,110ra ),117,240(B ),248 
(R ), 282, 285, 288, 293, 844, 853 
(*»•) 

X>, KistnaR 110,940,248,853 
Kiateapalam 116 
Kohat 89, 800 
Koh-i baba 21, 23 
Kokelay 118 

t), Kolkai 10, 59, 107, 174, gee Colcboi 
Collar 286 
Kondapallo 116 
Konkan 57, 112, 118 
Koraloram 160 
7, Konnga 115 

Korkhal , gee Kolkai 
Kotar, Cotanr, Kottarn 114 
), Kottayam 10, 58, 59, 181, 281, see 
Kclcynda 

Kahalrapa 112, 297, gee Saka(g) 
Knlam 114 
Knllu 257 
Kurnool 230 
)) Eurnncgala 122 

Kaeban(g} 23, 25, 82, 87, 56, 84. 87, 
94, 05, 99, 110, 111, 185, 180, 160, 
170, 203, 230, 231, 270, 296ff, 
800, 801, 815, 820, B44, sea also 
, Kadphiacs, Kanishka, Hunahka, 
los(fa) chi, Bactnan 
Kwang Vouli 87, 857 


Karen 61 , gee Ceuvciy 
Karinpadtlinam 01, 08, 167, 167, 
174, 170, 169, 200, 211, 215,216, 
252, 25B, 202, 203, 207, 810, 80S, 
882, B93; see Camara 
Keralafpntra) 67-8, gcoCbcia(a) 
Kerman (region and town) 24 , geo 
Carmann, Carmama 
Kerman abah 22 
KhandciBh 289 
Kharamoata 297 
Kbnzars 29 
Ehorasan 208, 255 


lao 101, 166,178-9, 259 
Laecadire 125 

LagidBlO, eeo Ptolemaic, Ptolemies, 
Ptolemy 
lamps 270 
langnrs 147 

Lnodicea(n) 100,196, 265, 805 
lapig lazuli 251-2 
Largos, see Sonbomna 
Las (Lua) Bela 24 
laser 142, 203-4 
Lassen 27, 57, 216 
Iiatiom 278, 812 
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lead 74, 171, 267-8, 289 
legal marts 63, 66-7, 107, 110, 112, 
118, 114, eto , 308-9 
lemon 218, 221 
lemon-grass 196, 197, op 224 
Leo 1 140, 282, 800 
leopard 148, 146, 147, 159, 369, 
enow- 168, op 148 (ounces) 
Lease (Ind ) 67, 118 
Leuce Come 11, 12, 16, 16, 92, 
102, 306, 348, 349 
Leucos Limen 7, 8 
Libyan 161, 181,197,203 
Luminal 121 
Ltomma II 121 
lighthonaea 42, 62, 68 
linen 234-5, 390 
lion 40, 146, 147-8, 169 
lizards 166-6 
Lob-yang 188. 867 
Lop Nor 188 

262, op. 249, 268, op. 264, 
see garnet, rnby 

Iranian 5L 68, 67, 74, 96, 104-6, 
136, 156, 163, 212, 269 
Looms 39, 283, 292, 298, 297 
Irao»B Verna 105, 282, 289 
IraonUns 82 
lid Shan 69 

lnznry 4, 40, 41, 42, 79fi.,89, 102, 
108, 137, 140, 164, 168, 163, 166, 
169, 170, 180, 181,221, 238, 246, 
256, 274, 276, 278, 286, 287, 294, 
802, 806, 810, 818, 814, 816, 894 
lyohma 249, 258, 264, op. 262 , see 
garnet, rnby 
Lyraa 205, 806 

lyoirnn 169, 162, 202, 206-6, 224 
]ynonna253 

Masgrammon 118 
Madras 62, 147, 168, 244, 267 
Madnra, seeModnra 
MaesTitianus 88, 99, 108, 108, 188, 
177, 806, 886 

MaeaoUa 116, U7, 288, 863 
Maeaolmll6,MaesolosB 116,863 
Magadha 4. Ill 

r, 116, 168 


Magas 85 
Mahabbaiata 
M&havamsa i 


Mahayangana 118 
aheap, makir 218, 259 
Makran 20, 21, 24, 25, 201 
Hakrana 266 

Malabar 44, 46, 68, 69, 62, 66, 66, 
68, 70, 81, 82, 88, 113, 114, US, 
118, 119, 120, 123, 125, 128, 147, 
176, 181, 185, 188, 190, 191, 201, 
214, 216, 216, 217, 221, 231, 234, 
244, 247, 248, 257, 258, 259, 268, 
273, 278, 290, 291, 302, 320 
malabathram, gee cinnamon-leaf 
Malacca 78, 127, 128 
Malaea 118 
Malanga U6, 854 
Maleo 68, 101 

Malay 62, 68, 64, 66, 71, 108, 109, 
115, 116, 118, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 167, 186, 167, 171, 182, 214, 
221,855 

Maldives 124, 125, 217 
Malwa 277 

Manssr (Ceylon) 118, 866 
Mansur (Gulf) 10, 69, 116, 118, 
167-8, 178, 174, 268, 858 
Manaliarpha 116 
Mandagora 214 
Mangalore 58, 182 
mango 876 
mangosteen 221 
Mamkyala 39, 95, 272, 800 
Mantotte 174 

Maraoanda 22, see Samarkand 

Marallo 174 

marble 266 

Marraan 140, 282, 300 

Marcomsmu 103 

Maroue Aurehns 52, 98, 102, 108 ff , 
124, 180, 186, 282, 289, 293, 295, 
807 

Manb (Manba, Manaba) 11, 15, 848 
Hannon 108-9, 125, 126, 127 
Market of Spues 58, 186, 191 
Markmda 82 

Marococomm lana 160, 161 
Martaban 127 
martens 158 
Masaha 63, 115, 2U 
mBsbo 203, 226 

Masnbpstam 82, 68, 115, 116, 126, 
211 


«6-s 
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M&fara 247 

Mathura 05, 111, Bee Modura (of 
the Gods) 

Manes 55 

Maurya 81, 86, 809 
Maximian 800 
Maximinus 1 126 
Maeaoa 84, op 158 (Caesarea) 
Medes, Media(n) 10, 22, 26, 85, 98, 
101, 176, 185, 201, 218, 260, 
259 

medioma 40, 106, 165, 180, 182, 
184, 185, 189, 191, 197, 198, 201, 
202, 208, 204, 206, 207, 209, 216, 
218, 220, 221, 222 fl -225, 283, 
266, 270, op 805 

Mediterranean 1, 2, 8, 5, 6, 12, 18, 
80, 82, 48, 51, 67, 74, 76, 78, 
188, 187, 228, 268, 278, B20, 
821 

Msgosthenes 85, 111, 129, 152, 167 
Mela (Pompomns) 54, 62, 71, 88, 
99, 148, 177, 188 
Melange 115, 853 
melilot 199, op 266 
Mehtene 19, 43, 85, 98 
Melizegyns 45 
Mehzigara 45 
melons 217 
momekylB 221 
Menander 277, 801 
Meroe 8, 18, 16, 17, 85, 248, 840 
Merv 22, 28, 25.88,87 
Mesene 25, 81, 94, 104, 209 
Uoshod 22 

Mesopotamia 19, 20, 82, 87, 88, 98, 
94, 98, 99, 181, 188, 852 
metals, see ®Bp 266*8, 267-70, 
816, 'see also coinage 
Middle Ages 22, 2BB, 812, 817, 
821 

Mthnda 76 
millet 219 
Minaeanell 

minerals, mineral-products 235 n , 
267 ff etc 

Mmnagara 65 (two towns), 56, 837, 
848-4 
Mira] 118 
Milan 184 
mooha-stone 240 


Modnra (of the Goda) 28, 81, 110 
(Mathura 95, 111), 887 
Modura (Pandyan) 10, 69, 60, 88, 
118, 114, 124, 167, 17B, 185, 211 
258, 280, 286, 810, 893 
Moduton 118 
Molucca grains 221 
money , see coinage and pp 811 ff 
monkeys 143, 147, 260, 359 
Monoglosson 110 
monopoly 190, 298, 804, see un 
penal nghts in Egypt 
monsoons 10, 11, 84, 88, 42, 43 ff- 
48, 49, 50, 51, 55, 64, 65, 66, 72, 
76, 77, 79, 80, 62, 88, 94, 108, 
109, 121, 122, 125, 126, 163, 186, 
181, 188, 184, 185, 188, 198, 206, 
209, 228, 224, 281,232,384,239, 
285, 291, 292, 295, 814, see also 
Hippalos, monsoons in Bay of 
Bengal 46. 128, ep 188, 858 
moonstone 249, 254 
mono 258-4 
mormorio 254 
Mornng 189, 845 
Mosoha 9, 46, 54, 206, 219, 842 
MoBvllon 53, 66, 69, 81, 191, 278 
mother-of-pearl 81, 171 
Mnohin 68, see Muzins 

a a Pass 21, 24 
SB 191 

mushroom-Bpore 81 
musk 161-2 
musk-deer 161-2 
muslins, seeootton 
Musopallis 118 

Mussel-Harbour 6, Bee Myos Homos 
Muttra 81, 110, see Modura (of the 
Gods) 

Muza 9, 16, 46, 58, 70, 76, 182, 
808,832,847 , „ 

Muzins 10, 18, 87, 46, 47, 48, 60, 
61, 58, 69, 67, 68, 74, 96, 104, 
118, 114, 120, 168, 167, 168, 176, 
181, 183,189,196,219,288,286, 
248, 251, 252, 268, 265, 267, 270, 
271, 277, 610, 898, see also Oran- 
gauore 
Muztagh 160 

Myos Homos 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 16i 
50, 68, 78, 76, 102, 808, 840 
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myrobalans 220-1 
myrrh 40, US, 200, 201, 227, 229, 
800 


myrrhina, myrrbine 90, 142, 288-8, 
246, 289, 893, ep. 81 (agate) 
myrtut caryophyUata 199 
Mysore 114, 216, 249, 250, 26S, 
257,258 


Nabataeans 11-12, 14, 15, 16, 82, 
42, 91-2, 93, 97, 197, 229, 259, 
313, 371 , see also Arabia Petra ea, 
lienee Come, Petra 
Nagdhara 289 

Kahapana 66, 290, 297, 334 
Naunana 124 
Nembanos 66, 297 
Nammadoa 66 , see Nerbndda 
Nanking 64, 129 

nerd, spikenard 40, 63, 81, 89, 97, 
128, 142, 178, 174, 177, 189, 190, 
194 ff, 197, 198, 199, 200, 208, 
222, 223, 224, 226, 228, 230, 305, 
870, 872, 3B9, 390 
Kemk 112, 297 
Nassau 128 
Naura 57, 113, 251 
Nearchos 46, 64 
nectarine 217 


Negapatam 116 
Kegraial26 

Neloynda 10, 46, 47, 48, 68, 69, 66, 
68, 70, 118-14, 163, 167, 168, 
176, 181, 188, 189, 196, 219, 238, 
286, 248, 252, 263, 264, 265, 267, 
870,271,277,281 
Nellare 10, 60, 98, 116, 281, 288 
Nepal 162, 177, 206, 267 
nephrite 264-6 

Nerbndda (Narbada) 9, 87, 66, 66, 
214, 244, 256 

Nero 7, 18, 15, 16, 89, 41, 47, 62, 
63, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 102, 116, 122, 148, 
168, 164, 167, 169, 170, 181, 191, 
199, 210, 211, 213, 219, 282, 238, 
284, 239, 241, 274, 276, 277, 278, 
280, 281, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
292, 294, 296, 801, 804, 305, 307, 
808, 311 

Nerra 89, 280, 377 


Nias 128 
Nicama 116 
Nwepbonon 19 
Nicobars 128, 156 
Nicolaos 85 
mcolo 240, 241-2, 244 
Nile 6-8, 13, 50, 51, 72, 74, 77, 78, 
84, 96, 107, 179, 308 
Nileswara 58 
Nilgbrn 147, 270 

Nitra(eae), Nitran, Nitnas 48, 67, 
118 

nutmeg 199-200, 220 


Ocelis 9, 13, 46, 48, 50, 54, 65, 132, 
187, 192, 808 
Ooiha 192 ; see Oceba 
ails 100 , see aromatics, ointments, 
perfumes, nngnents 
ointments 225, 234, 266, 270, 804-6; 

see also unguents 
Olbia 29, 102 
Oloohoira 113 
Olok 63, 186,191 
Oman (Gulf) 64 
Omana (region) 64 
Ombstes 14, cp 7, SOB (Ombos) 
OmboB, Omboi 7, 808, op 14 
Ommana (mart) 81, 54, 65, 132, 
218, 217, 263, 264, 268, 270, 299 
onion 218 

onyx (agate) 40, 237, 239, 240-1, 
244,259 

onyx (oriental alabaster) 256, 878 

onyx-shell 176-4 

opal 40, 236, 241, 246-7 

opium 206 

Opone 58, 191 

Oraea 24 

orange 218, 221 

orchids 221 

Orissa 68, 70, 116, 117, 164, 252 
orpiment 270 
Orthura 115 

Ortospana 23 ; sse Kabul 
Ostia 4, 88, 42, 50, 78, 97, 303 
Otho 80, 81 

Ongem 196, see Ozene, TJjjain 
Oxus 21, 23, 26, 27, 28, 135, 165, 
175, 802 
oysters 172 
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°““ 28, 81, 66, 112, 196, 211, 
840, 887, flee also Ujjain 

Pab 20 
Paoorua 86 
Padivor 260 
Paethana 66, 112 
Pabang 856 

Pahlava 65, op 66, 116 (PaUavas) 
Paithan 82, 56, 852 
Palestine 1, 8, 92, 202, 211, 212, 266 
Palibothra 28, 81, 86, 43, 70 (111, 
116, 117 Patna) 1 

Palk Strait 10, 61, 115, 164, 173 
Pallavaa 66, 115, op 66 (Pahla- 
vas) 

Palmyra, Palmyrene 12, 80, 88, 88, 
42, 85-6, 87, 92, 98, 95, 98, 99- 
101, 102, 103, 104,111, IBS., 187, 
188, 189, 259, 290, 291, 821 
palmyra palm 220 (219-2D) 

Palura 117, 126 
Pamirs 188, 836 
Pan Chao 87, 184 
Pandion 85, 87 

Pandya(n) 10, 87, 67, 58, 69-60, 
62, 63, 118-14, 116, 120, 122, 
167, 168, 178, 261, 266, 280, 281, 
282, 286, og> also Coimbatore, 
Colohoi, Modura, Nekynda, eto 
Panna 286 
Pano 68 

PanopoliB 176, 212 
Pantaenos 181, 819 
panterbea 264 
Panboapaeon 29, 884 
Papblagoma 806 
papyrus 266, 298 
Par(av)ur 69, 114 __ 

Paropamsos 21, see Hindu Kush 
parrakeet, Alexandrine 148, 152-8, 
blossom-headed 153; evpatna 
158, nng-neoked 152-8, rosy 158 
parrot 40, 81, 89, 105, 128, 143, 148, 
147,152-5, 156, 800, andeee under 
panakeet 

Parthia(n) 2, 10, 14, 19, 20, 22, 
23, 26, 26, 26, SO, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
42,48, 52,54, 55,61,66,88,84, 
dc ob oo o> on o a 95 97, gg, 
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147, 165, 168, 174, 176, 176, 177, 
178, 180, 194, 203, 216^ 216, 281, 

288, 289, 257, 259, 260, 262, 266, 

268, 274,277,879,291,296,297 
_ 804, S4S, 388, Bee Persia, Perse! 
Parthioanns 158 

Patala 81, 45, 55, 110,198, op 249 
{Patalene) 

Patalene 249, see Patala 
Fatahpntra, seePabbotbra 
Patna, eee Pabbotbra 
Patroales 27 
Pattala, see Patala 
Panuuas 104, 105, 180, IBS, 160, 
154, 178, 294 
pea 221 

peach 40, 217, 218 
peaoook 105, 147, 156 
pearls 10, 86, 87, 40, 59, 61, 62, 80, 
81, 62, 89, 105, 114, US, 120, 122, 
123, 188, 142, 166, 167-71, 172, 
173, 183, 194, 255, 260,263,267, 

269, 271, 275, 803, 806, 890 
Peon 127, 17B, 252, 253, 855 
Penang 203 

Pennar (Penner) B 10,60,115 
pepper 10, 37, 40, 47, 48, 57, 58, 59, 
66, 81, 89-90, U0, 114, 140, 181 
ff -184, 189, 194, 222, 228, 224, 
228, 280, 282, 288, 260, 277, 281, 
802, 810, 814, op 808, 805, 869, 
889 

pepper, long 182, 228, 282, 288 
perfumes 80, 81, 197 B , 287, 290, 
eto , see aromaboB, ointments, 
unguents 
peridot 258 

PenmuhoG 127, Penmnla 846,865 
Pmplu* 15, 44-8, 60, 52-64, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 75, 76, 83, 91, 107, 109, 
112, 118, 117, 119, 132, 145, 146, 
164, 167, 169,160, 168, 164, 167, 
172, 178, 176, 179, 181, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 191, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 199, 201,209, 204, 208, 209, 
211, 212, 218, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
268, 239, 248, 251, 257, 259, 261, 
262, 268, 265, 266, 268, 270, 271, 
273, 276, 277, 278, 279, 286, 288, 

289, 290, 298, 298, 299, 800, 801, 
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Penyar 58 

Persepolu 24, 25, 848 
Persm(n) 9, 20, 24, 68, 76, 104,123, 
184, 135, 187, 188, 140, 149, 156, 
168, 160, 161, 162, 166,177, 178, 
190, 194, 195, 196, 203, 208, 210, 
217, 218, 219, 220, 237, 238, 242, 
250, 251, 254, 255, 257, 262, 270, 
279, 290, 295, 819, see also Par- 
this, Fersis Persian Gulf 8, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 15, 18, 25, 30, Bl, 84, 67, 
52, 54, 64, 65, 66, 69, 84,86, 87, 
88, 92, 93, 94, 96, 99, 101, 111, 
181, 182, 185, 137, 188, 189, 144, 
146, 147, 154, 158, 168, 167, 168, 
171, 176, 181, 185, 190, 199, 207, 
208, 218, 214, 215, 268, 264, 266, 
268, 291, 298, 299, 864, 385, 889 
Perns 24, 25 (348=Parthia) 
Partraax 240 
Peshawar 23, 296 
Petra 8, 12, 16, 30, 31, 92, 97-9, 
101-2, see Nabataeans 
Petromus 17 

Peucelaobs31, eeePoelais 
Peutmger Table 25, 28, 58, 119 
(Tab Pent), 185 
Phasis mart 26, 27, 29, 101 
Phams B 26,27,29, 84,155 
pheasant, common 155, golden 
155-6, monal 35, 86, ring-necked 
155 

Philippas 148 

Philostratoa 66, 88, 187, 172, 190, 
212, 217, 239, 260, 261, 277, 294 
Philoteraa 7 

Phoemeia(n) 181, 202, 243, 244 
phoenix 155-6 
Phra 23 
pinna 172-3 

pirates 2, 8, 16, 82, 38, 48, 57, 96, 
97, 102, 112-18, 127, op 382 
Pitora, Pityndra 115 
plants, plant-products 40, 180 & , 
264-7, eta 
plasma 242-3 

Pliny, mentioned on the following 
pages —7, 13, 15, 16, 22, 40, 41, 
48, 44-8, 49-52, 54, 67-9, 69-71, 
74, 80-1, 83, 89, 91, 113, 119, 
123, 188, 147-8, 151, 155, 157, 


168, 162, 164, 167-72, 178-9, 
162-6, 188-99, 202-5, 208-9, 
216-19, 221, 224-6, 228, 230- 
40, 242-58, 260-1, 263-4,267-70, 
274-6, 292, 304-5, 308, 310-11, 
814, 393 

Poelais 56, 195, cp 31 (Fushkala- 
vati) 

Podnce 62, 65, 115 
Folemon 84 
Pollaehi 41, 283 
Pollux 105, 130, 177, 212 
Pompey 26, 32, 33, 41, 94, 147, 
151, 168, 213, 238, 239 
Pompomus , see Mela 
Fonchoheny 62, 115 
Fonnam 57, 113, 161, 251 
Pontus, Pontio 19, 92, 185,230,250, 
259, 306 

poppy-jmeeB 206-7 
Porakad 48, 49, see Bacare 
Poros 35, 36 

Portus Bomae 97, Bomanua 42, 
Traiam97, Urbis 97 
Postnmns 800 
Pothiya Hills 114 
prase 242 
Prasu 70 
Prayaga 31 

preoionB Btones 15, 36, 40, 41, 62, 
81, 90, 102, 103, 105, 110, 114, 
119, 122, 124, 182, 188, 158,159, 
235 ft , 267, 269, 271, 275, 287, 
290, 303-4 
prices 221 ff 
Probus 138, 178, 300 
Prophthasia 28, 24 
Ptolemaic 11, 14, 89, 132, 190, 808; 

see Ptolemies 
Ptolemais 8 

Ptolemies 6, 7, 76, 152, 165, 168, 
180, SOS, 235, 241, 295, 299, 304, 
810, and see Ptolemaio, Ptolemy 
Ptolemy. Euergetes (I) 11, Lathyros 
17, Philadelphos 7, 8, 11, 85, 
145, 147, 149, 150, 159, 162, 
Philometor 7, Philopator 161, 
256 


Ptolemy (as geographer) 22, 27, 28, 
47, 65, 67, 61, 62, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
83, 85, 92, 95,96, 106 ff -120, 123, 
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, 164, 184,188, 
189, 200, 208, 280, 286, 248, 2S1, 
260, 267, 288, 289, 290, 291-2, 
298, 299, 801, 810, 846, 886 
Pudankavn 282 
Pudukottai 60, 280, 292 
Pnhkat 62, 116 
Pnlonurat 112 



Pulumayi 112, 118 
pumpkin 218 

Punjab 20, 28, 81, 86, 89, 111, 196, 
246, 260, 266, 267, 272, 296, 299, 
800 

Ponnata 118, 260, 261 
PurahB 24 

pnrale 178, 179, 226, 228, 268 
Poahkalavati 81, 56, see Poelaia 
Pnteoli 4, 6, 16, 18, 42, 50, 78, 84, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 97, 188, 272, 803, 
804, 806, 811 
pyrope 2S2 
pythion 86, 166-7 


quartz 236 B esp 244, 246 
Quilcm 114, 181 


Badhias 48 ; see Baja 
ragt 219 
Bualo266 

raisin-barberry 40, 205, 80S 
Baja 48, 261, 292, 299 
Etajapnr 45 
Rajmahal 240, 245 
Bajpipla 112, 238, 289, 240, 249 
Bajputana 256, 267 
Bakwane 247 
Basra 127 

Baadamarta 128, 197, 866 
Bangamati 128, 197 
Bangoon 127 

3 it 240 

enas 6, Partak 9, 46, 46, 4B 

Batanpur 288, 240, 244 
Batnapura 247 
Bawal Pindi 28 

■ealgar 270, op 178, 268, 226 (san. 

daraohej 
Bedeoya 7, 8, 77 


8,4, fi,6£f ,9-10,11,12,18, 
W, 16, 17,80,88,48, 49,61, 
68, 64, 66, 68, 69, 74, 76, 76, 77, 
79,92,96,97,102, 125,180,188, 
145, 158, 165, 167, 171, 178, 175, 
187, 192,206.207,208,218,288, 
245, 264, 268, 271, 299, 802, 803, 
806, 807, 808, 809, 820,882, 847, 
859 


residence is India 10, 18, 60, 61, 67- 
9, 109, 111, 116, 126, 181-2, 801 


resins, see gum-reams 
Bewa 247 
Bewa Kantha 240 
Bha 29, 185, 208 
Bhagae 22, 24, 84 
Bhambacu 24 


Bhey 22 

rtunooeros 40, 146, 148, 150, 151, 
159, 162, 205, 863, 870 
Bhinooolura 12, 97 
Bhodopha 81 
rhnbarb 207-8 
nee 40, 118, 218-19 
Bion(i) 28 

Bomanfa), passim, bntsee esp 5,15, 
18, 88, 41, 6B, 78, 79-82, 84-5, 
95, 112, pBssimuPt II 
Bomanaka 112 

Boine, passim, but see esp 1-2, 
8-4, 5, 40, 77-8,79, 89, 90, 94, 95, 
97, 170, 188, 278, 808-6, 812, 869 
rose 220 


rose-quartz 245 

rose Wood (aspalathns) 228, (black- 
wood) 218, 214, 885 
routes to India, land 18-84, sea6-18 
ruby 40, 82, 247, 249 
Buarsdsman 858 
BuBsia(n) 26, 164, 176, 208, 216, 
265, 271, 884, 885 


Babaeansll, 12,14, 15, 6S(Sabutes), 
64, 78, 102, 868, 870, see Him- 
yantes 
Sabana 127 
Sahara cos Quit 127 
Babarae 117, 286 
Sabbatha 58, 204 
Sabina 95, 800 
Baburas 116 
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SaoaeSS, 23, see Saka(s) 

Seda 126 
Bated Koh 20, 24 

Saka(B) 4, 9, 22, 28, 66, 67, 66, 84, 
110, 112, 158, 203, 280, 270, 277, 
288, 289, 290, 292, 298, 294, 298, 
840, 844, 868, cp 297 
Balang I 174 

Salem 114, 216, 247, 248, 249, 260, 
251 

Saliyur 62, 116, 893 
Salonens 800 
Salur 62, 115 
Salvioh 276 
Samarkand 22, 26, 87 
Sambbalpnr 117, 236, 245 
Samocata 19, 43, 85, 93 
sandalwood 213, 215, 385 
Sandanes 67, op 344, 379 
sandareens 243 
eandastros 244, 247 
aanders wood 215 
Sandoway 126, 127 
aandyx 178, 226 
Sank 117, 236 
Saphar 53, 343 
vivftipot 251 

sapphire 40, 105, 118, 122, 124, 286, 
247-9, 259-60, 291 
sapphmne 242 
aapphinne ohalcedony 242 
Saracens 138 
8aiaganos 56-7 
Sarapana 27, 29 
SarapisI 217 
satcocoUa 203 
sari 40, 105, 287-8, 241 
sardonyx 40, 90, 105, 240, 241, 242, 
244, 259 

Sardonyx Mt 112, 238, 244 
Sannatian 88, 138, 337, 339 
Sassaman, Sassamd 101, 134, 135, 
137, 138, 161, 241, 279 
Satakami 56, 844 
Batata 19, 85, 93 
Satiya57 
Sana 53 
scallop 174 
Soancbnavia 302 

Senbonins Largns 40, 182, 184, 202, 
205, 223, 224 


Scythae 28, see Scythian 
Scytlna(a) 14, 28, 33, 86, 55, 71, 76, 
102, 138, 134, 186, 201, 205, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 271 
Scythianoa 186, 810, 311 
Scyths, Boyal 29 
Sebastopolis 101 
sebesten 217 

secrets of trade 11, 13, 72, 120, 122, 
160, 186 ff , 245, 258 fi 
setemtis 254 

Selencia 19, 22, 80, 43, 85, 104, 130, 
131 

Selenmds 25, 28, 39, 235 
Seleneog Nicator 85, 148 
Semyta, Semylla, Simylla 108, 111- 
12, cp 289, 290, 346 
Seneoa 74, 80, 81-2, 84, 148, 164, 
172, 209, 269, 276 
senna 220 
sepistan 217 

Septimras Serenes 282, 289, 311, 
857, 860 
Sera 133 


Serendm 124, 139, eee Ceylon 
Seres (meaning Cberas at India) 37, 
cp 86, 44, 340, 388, 128, 132. 
157-8,274, 276, op 169 (Chinese?) 
Seres (meaning Chinese) 22, 36, 87, 
44, 71-2, 129, 133, 169?, 175, 
177, 257, op 142, 158, 340, see 
also China, Chinese 
Sene 158, ep 142 
Senes 71 


Senngapatam 118, 254 
serpents , see snakes 
sesame ; see gmgelly-oil 
Sewell 89, 280, 286-7, 294 
Shahden 81 
sheep, see wool 
shellac 178-9, 885 j see lao 
shells 171-4, 262 

shipping, African 191-2, Arabian 
191-2, Chinese 358, Greek 5, 
8-9, 45, 68, 61?, 66-7, 68, 74, 
86 (Synan), 181, 182, 183, 189, 
261, 272-3, 294, 310, 811, 814, 
820-1 , Indian 4, 13, 54, 55, 56, 
61’, 62, 64-6, 75, 101, 129, 132-3, 
188, 185, 189, 216, 809, cp 213, 
217, 858, Bo man, eee Greek 
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Sholapnr 282, 289 
Smm 127, 181, 149, 162, 178, 214, 
247,249,291 ’ 

Sihenn(n) 188, ltfl, 242, 254, 255 
Sibiru 128 
Sidon 271 

Sigorus 46, 46, 63, 832 
Sigiriyn 121 

Sikkim 178, 188, 189, 257, 845 
Bilaohctum 165 
silent trade 58, 64, 88 , 189 
silk 28, 24, 25, 40, 41, 42, 63, 64, 
72, 80, 81, 80, 89, 90, 103, 105, 
125, 180, 184. 18 7, 188, 140, 142, 
168, 159, 160, 174-8, 189, 199, 
200, 207, 208, 210, 2127, 220, 257, 
260, 267, 294, 802, SOD, 389, 890, 
891, see also silk-routes 
Bilk-Tootes 22, 28, 24, 25, 28, 84, 64, 
87, 95, 108, 137, 165, 176-8 
sil\er 118, 126, 128, 2B7, 258, 267. 

268, 270, 274 IT and esp 282-5, 
288-9, 816-16, 817, 818, 898, see 
also ooinngo 

Silver Country 127, 128 
Simylla 111-12, 289, 290, cp 108, 

Suiao 71, 72, 125 , 129 

Sind 4, 81, 32, 166, 201, 203, 291 

Smganfu 28, 184, 177, 188, 857 

Sinhalese 120, Bee Ceylon 

Sinope 27, 29 

Siraces (Simcoi) 26, 29, 48 

Sinptolomaeos 112 

el finVa 165-6 

skins 157 -9, 142, 162, 237, 309 
slanet 218 

slaves 77, 145-6, 261-2 
smaragdns 243, cp 250 
Smyrna 18, 19, 208 
snakes 85, 86, 40, 102, 156-7 
Boootra 2, 9, 13, 18, 46, 47, 49, 
53, 84, 145, 166, 202, 203, 204, 
211, 219, 80S 
8ogdiasa 185 
Bolls gotnma 254 

Somali, Somaliland 2, 9, 12, 48, 
53, 64, 65, 72, 78, 182, 187, 191, 
192, 200, 203 , 208, 225-80, 258, 

269, 267, 808, 882, 338, 872 
Sopaddinam 62 


Sopara 56 
Sopatma 62, 65 

Some, Soreitae, Sonngoi 116. see 
Ohola(s) 

Bomas 115 
Sowa 56, 75 

Spam 17. 86, 49, 74, 105, 170, 261, 
263, 264, 268, 269, 306,313, 316, 
817 

speeds of ships 48, 49-52 
epiees 15, 40, 79, 80, 81, 124, 129, 
180B , 269, 287, 290, 295, 302, 
804, 805, 835 

spikenard 40, 81, 174, 194 ff ; see 
naid 

Sn-Pnlomant 112 
Sn-Satakarm, see Etautamipntra 
star-sapphire 249 
steel, see iron and steel 
stones, seepreoions stones 
Stone Tower 28, 133, see Tash- 
knrgan 

b tores 226, 228, 265-6, 269 
Strabo 7, 8, 10, 12, 22, 26. 88, 85, 
45, 69, 71, 85, 99, 119, 136, 151, 
157, 186, 188, 195, 209, 235, 245, 
846 

atyrax, sae stores 
Sahara (Ind.) 115 
Snen 27 

Suez 8, 11, 49, 96, see Arsiaoe, 
Clysma 

sugar 40, 118, 208-10, 223, 269 
Suleiman 20 

Sumatra 73, 122, 128-9, 203, 220, 


846, 854 
Sundara 57 
ennstone 249, 254 
Snppara 56, op 75 (Sows) 

Surat 75, 289 
Sutlej 81, 177 
Suwat 56 

sweet dag 226, 871 

Syagros, Syagnau 45, 70, 200, 204, 
807, sea Has Fartak 
Syene 13, 14, 17, 244, 308 
Syrastrene 56 

Syna, Syrian 2-3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 13, 
18, 19, 29, 80, 83, 85, 87, 88, 41, 
51, 59, 68, 76, 78 , 85 , 36 , 87 , 89, 
92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
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INDEX 


Tugma 128 

Turkestan 20, 28, 87, 158, 254, 265, 
272 

tnrpeth not 221 
turquoise 40, 255-8 
turtles 166 
tutonag(uc) 257 
Tnticorm 168 
Tyna 115, B5S 
Tyndis 67, 58, 11S, 181, 261 
Tyre, Tyrian 07, 108, 126, 185, 2G8, 
268, 271 


Ujjaw 28, 81, 87, 66, 112, 190, 268; 

see also Ozena 
Ulwar 256 

ungncntB 79, 81, 90, 100, Ft H 
Oh H, 180, 185, 186 ff , 221, eta , 
804 -6, 814, 880, see aromatics, 
ointments, perfumes 
nmaotn 151, 162 
Uraiynr 61, 115,173,208 
Urals 212, 248, 244, 245, 260, 254 


Vaigai B 10, 60 
Vaikkarai 846 
Vaisali 116 
valerian 196 
ValiyarB 10, 60 
Tanga 75 (=Bcngol) 

Taniyambadi 250 
Vardanea 86 
Tarro 148, 209, 210 
Tarahalai 60 
Vasco da Gama 17, 264 
vases 270 , 

veotigal Maria Knbn 104, 145, 206, 
806 S , see Digest-lust, does 


Veilalnr 41, 288, 284 
Vellum 245 
Verna 106, 282, 289 
Vespasian 7, 68, 76, 83, 85, 88, 89, 
101, 119, 128, 199, 235, 274, 278i 
280, 282. 285, 287, 288, 289, 298, 
294, 800, 801, 815, 816, 818 
ViaDomitiana 90, op 800, Bgnatia 
5, 80, Soora 170, 188, 808, 804, 


Yihvayakura n 118, 858 
Vindusora 85 


Vumkonda 82, 282, 288 
Viradrog 57 

Viragapatam 242, 252, 855 
Volga 29, 1S5, 208 
Vologeses 1 48, 65, 88 
VologesiaB 85, 89, 106 
Vologesocerta 85 

voyages to Ceylon 119, to China 71, 
78, 126, 129-81, Equpt— India 
60 esp 9-10, 17,38,480,78, 
74, 105, 108, 106, 111, 116-17, 
119 (to Oeylon), 186-7, 192-8, 
op 969-70 (see also Hippalos, 
monsoons), of Indiarui, 9, 10, 18, 
58, 54, 64-6, 75-8, Italy-Near 
East 4-5, to Malay 126, op 200 


Wadi Muza 12, otben 7-8 
warehouses 61, 802, 808, 805, 818, 
814, seebonea 
wealth 818 S , see luxury 
vessel 158 
Wei 272 

whale, sperm 165 
wheat 23.9 


wines 60, 2B5, 815 
wmg smiil 174 

women 40, 41, 67-8, 80, 146, 146, 
117, 168-9, 170, 177, 191, 192, 
197, 219, 261, 262, 263,274,805, 


woods 212 0.-216 
wool (kashmir, shawl goat) 159-61, 
sheep- 167, 158, 159 
Wn-ti 272 


anthoxylon 221 
ak 150, 159 

fitk&Bd 28 

avatm 58, 60, 68, 112, 261, 265, 
270, 277, 810, 898 
omen 8, 10-11, 320, see Arabia 

Endaemon,Hiiuyantes,Babaeans 

esbovantpur 284 
ezd 24 _ 

bnafka) 112, 182, see lavana 
udhistrura 158 

ue(h) obi 4, 82, 86, 55, 281, 872, 
291, 296, 840, BeeK^baM 
unnan 177, 188, 190, 808, 885 
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